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AT TOMA TIC ACCOUNTING 
mewer so fast at such low cost 


The Burroughs Director 600 
brings all the speed, efficiency 
and economy of a full-scale 
accounting machine to the 
smaller business. 

Though it costs so little, a 
Director 600 compresses into a 
small space an impressive , 
number of big machine features. 
It can be applied to a wide 
variety of bookkeeping 
operations—ledgers of all types 
—for example: Sales, Purchases, 
Stock, Hire Purchase; Payroll 
and Costing ; Statements and 
Remittance Advices. 

Its many automatic and 
protective features not only 
ensure speed and ease of 
operation but simplify operator- 
training. It can be used as a fast 
adding machine at any time. 

A Director 600 in your office 
would lower costs and increase 
productivity: and your 
davedtnned would be protected 
by Burroughs unparalleled 
service. Contact your local 
Burroughs office or write direct 
to Burroughs Adding Machine 
Ltd., 356-366 Oxford Street, 
London, W.1. 
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Who are the men behind the 


MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN? 


We are specialists in -the 
design and manufacture of 
conveying systems tailor- 
made to the process require- 
ments. Installations perform 
such functions as weighing, 
sampling, elevating, dis- 
tributing, batching, etc.. 
frequently with automatic 
electronic control. 


The man on the left is that well-known reader of 
newspapers, ‘Disgusted’. At the moment he is 
being disgusted by the fact that a serious paper 
like the Manchester Guardian should be so readable 
and irreverent. Soon he will pick up his pen and 
write a disgusted Letter to the Editor. Alas! he has 
written five already, and the editor shows no sign 
of mending his ways. 


The man in the centre is a good customer of 
the Manchester Guardian. He buys it every day 
because it has a lot of pages, each measuring 25 ins. 
x 16} ins., which he can spread around the floor 
of his living-room, finding it more economical to 
spend 1s. 6d. a week on the Guardian than to pay 
the instalments on a carpet. It is thought, how- 
ever, that he does not actually read the paper. 
Appearances belie him in the illustration above— 
he has his eyes shut. 


But the man on the right has his eyes wide open, 
and buys the Manchester Guardian every day in 
order to read it. It is a pity he is so deeply absorbed 
in the paper that one cannot see his alert, intelli- 
gent face.Whether he is intelligent because he reads 
the Guardian, or whether he reads the Guardian 
because he is intelligent, it is not easy to say. Either 
way, he reads the paper, and has a carpet in his 
living-room as well. How well-equipped for life 
can a man be? 
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“PII tell you who could help... 


SMITHS” 


A high grade watch making industry must work to the finest limits possible in 
engineering, and in Great Britain today Smiths Cheltenham factory is not only 
engaged in making complete mens’ and ladies’ watches, but jewels, hairsprings, and 
other components to limits as fine as .oo02 of an inch. 

The world’s watch industries have always been placed at the disposal of firms who 
lack facilities for manufacturing minute mechanisms, but it is only of recent. years 
that a high grade watch industry has become firmly established in this country. Now, 
whatever your requirements, providing they are complementary to watch makin, 


> 


Smiths may be able to help you. Any enquiries should be sent in confidence to the 


Director and General Manager. 
dS 


SMITHS cLOCK & WATCH DIVISION 


Sectric House, Waterloo Road, London, N.W.2 
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E. J. Mudge, Esq., F.C.W.A., 
A.1.1.A., General Manager of 
Jewsbury & Brown writes :—= 


** Extensive Fruit Juice plant was installed here last Spring, 
and bearing in mind the somewhat confined space for 
handling, and despatching huge quantities of the juices, the 
Conveyancer Fork Truck has proved extremely 
advantageous.” 


ot BR? ance soo? | = 
es 25 ap i oe A free Materials Handling Advisory Service is available 
CO = SGPRSRAEY . BES me F _ 7 : 
> . ot we es to assist you in Materials Handling problems. Free 
illustrated literature, giving full details of the Conveyancer 
range of Petrol, Diesel and Battery Electric Fork Trucks 
with capacities from 2,000 Ib. to 7,000 Ib. is available on 


FORK TRUCKS LIMITED 


MEMBER OF THEOOWEN ORGANISATION LIVERPOOL ROAD, WARRINGTON 
Telephone: 35241, Grams: Hydraulics, Warrington 


A trip to Europe flying BEA is a wonderful pick-me-up 


No doubt about it, life looks brighter from a place in the sun! So, if you’re a harde 
pressed person, give yourself the break you need, and deserve. Take a trip abroad, 
where lighter skies and welcoming smiles add up to a change of scene that will 
brighten your days for months to come. 
HOW TO GO? 

That’s no problem, these days. Just pick your spot and fly to it-care of BEA! Fast, 
regular services put you in quick and easy touch with the Continent. 

WHERE TO GO? 
BEA has published a guide to European cities and resorts. It tells you where to go, 
what to do and see, and gives some indication of the cost. With this booklet to help, 
choosing the right spot is a pleasure in itself. With BEA to carry you there, nothing 
stands between you and a wonderful time! 


i Free f To: Booklet Dept., BEA, Dorland 
4 e 


Hall, Lower Regent Street, 
London, S.W.1. Please send me a copy of the 
new BEA booklet ‘Get away now!” 


(Oe 








8B 


EBESpRiTISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 
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VIEWPOINT 


Photographs: courtesy Cooke, Troughton & Simms, Ltd., member Company of the Vickers Group. 


How best to do the job, here and now, is the outlook of Vickers 


Shipbuilding, Ship-repairing, 
engineers engaged in carrying out a customer’s order. Prac- 


Aircraft Construction, Steel- 


tical answers to immediate problems are what they provide. 


Smooth progressing of an order 
from start to finish, no matter what 
difficulties may arise, is a challenge 
to resourcefulness that they take 
pride in meeting. Concentration of 
energy and concentration of view- 
point are their means to an end. In 
Vickers’ research departments the 
viewpoint changes dramatically. 
Here all eyes are on the future. At 


the Group Research Establishment, 
scientists seek answers to unsolved 
problems, initiate new ideas and 
look for general principles and 
techniques which can be widely 
applied by the development sections 
to open up new fields. Near and 
distant viewpoints fuse to ensure 
that Vickers keep ahead in the 
world of engineering. 


making, General Engineer: 
ing—these are the challenging 
fields in which Vickers work. 
Under the last heading alone 
are hundreds of products 
from precision instruments 
tractors and electronic com 
puters to printing machinery, 
seaway lock gates and giant 
Clearing presses. The Vick 
Viscount is known on eve 
continent, Vickers-built li 
and cargo vessels sail 
oceans of the world whilst 
Vickers engineering product 
have set standards whicha 
universally accepted. 


VrICEERS 


THE VICKERS GROUP OF COMPANIES 


AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTORS ENGINEERS SHIPBUILDERS STEELMAKERS 


The resources of the Vickers Group are available through their companies in Australia, Canada, Europe, Gt. Britain, India, Pakistan, Rhodesia, South A 
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TV merchandising: why this important new 
development is a programme company’s concern 


Most advertisers have done well out of television; by 
and large, those that have done best have given proper 
attention to TV merchandising. 

Merchandising, of course, means following up your 
advertising. It means getting retailers on your side, 
and giving them all they need to help you sell. 

ATV want all their clients to have first-class mer- 
chandising. That is why ATV run their own merchan- 
dising service. Advertisers without their own special- 
ists in this subject are finding this service invaluable, 
And even for those who already have merchandising 
departments it can be a source of fresh ideas. 

This new conception of a media owner’s responsi- 
bilities to its clients is part of the changing face of 
advertising. 


ce of advertising 


Associated TeleVision Limited 

Programme company for the weekend in 
London and weekdays in the Midlands 
London: Television House, Kingsway, 
London W.C.2. CHAncery 4488 

Midlands: Herbert House, 71 Cornwall Street, 
Birmingham 3. Central 5191 
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SOUTH AFRICAN SUGAR 
ASSOCIATION 
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+ 
oad MECHANISATION FIELD OFFICER V a ly e Wi nes 
oper Applications are invited from suitably qualified persons for 
the post of Mechanisation Field Officer to the South African 
your Sugar Association. 
side, This is a new post and applicants should have had practical 
engineering experience. Knowledge of sugar cane agriculture ° 
mer would be a recommendation. White Bordeaux 
hen Applications must give full details of University degrees and 
od other qualifications held and of posts occupied. They should, 
cial- if possible, be accompanied by certified copies of at least two LION BLANC 
able, testimonials. Applicants should be between the ages of 30 and 
ising 45 years. MEDIUM SWEET 
The duties involved will cover the general administration of 
‘ ficld mechanisation research under the guidance of the Industrial Monopoly of J. Lyons & Co, Led. 
onsi- Field Mechanisation and Labour Saving Committee. The 
ce of successful applicant will be responsible for carrying out tests 
of machinery and the submission of reports. He will also be 8 6 
required to maintain close contact with growers and advise them per bottle 
concerning mechanisation. 
The salary for the post will be commensurate with the require- 
ments of the successful applicant. The post carries pension 
rights, a free house, non-contributory medical benefits and the Hock : 
use of a car. 
The successful applicant, if at present serving outside South 
Africa, will be offered a free passage to South Africa and, if he LIEBFRAUMILCH 
end in is a married man, his family’s passage will be refunded after he 
nds has been confirmed in the appointment. 
Applications should be addressed to The Chairman, S.A.S.A GRAFENWEIN, 1955 
Industrial Field Mechanisation and Labour Saving Committee, 
Street, P.O. Box 507, Durban, South Africa, from whom any further MEDIUM DRY 


information about the post can be obtained. 
The closing date for applications is 31st December, 1958. 


10/ 6 per bottle 


Yes— you can afford a new car 
HERE’S HOW! 


Make a one or two year Contract Hire arrangement with Vehicle 
Contracts Ltd. Contract Hire means you can drive a new car (of any 
make you choose) every one or two years. And do it without 
capital outlay, depreciation worries or deposit. 


J-LYONS’&-COLTD 





Your Contract Hire car is guaranteed for 12 months, taxed, 
fitted with heater and number plates, then delivered to your door. You : 
can drive, on unlimited milage, anywhere in the U.K. A replacement Orders for 3 bottles or more delivered 


‘car is available at 48 hours’ notice, and you have preferential delivery carriage paid. Orders for 1 or 2 bottles 
on new models. 


please add 2 / 6 for packing and delivery. 


Rentals vary according to the make of car you require. Here 
are some examples : 


——== LYONS 


on 2 year contract 


AUSTIN A.35, FORD ANGLIA... ... £50: 0:0 


HOP EXCHANGE 





MORRIS MINOR, PREFECT ... ... ... £5232 $ 
VAUXHALL VICTOR, HILLMAN MINX ... £62 : $ 
FORD CONSUL, AUSTIN A.55... 0 «ss £68 : 15: CELLARS 
STANDARD ENSIGN «os «an Swe : 
VAUXHALL VELOX ... 4963 : 
a i, ee es 26 Southwark Street, London, S.E.1. 
HOP 0425 
Compare these charges with the actual cost of changing your car every 
one or two years. Obviously, it pays to Contract Hire your car. * 







Write, telephone or call for further details. 


For a full list of value wines 
VEHICLE CONTRACTS LIMITED available, write for Wine List B. 


77 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2. (TEMple Bar 3588) 
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Breaking new ground in Dutch New Guinea 


The natural resources of Dutch New Guinea are only 
just beginning to be developed. Oil has been found 
south of Sorong, rosin is already being exported, and 
there are deposits of nickel, cobalt, zinc and lead in the 
mountains. Until now, however, transport problems 
have prevented large-scale exploitation of these valu- 
able assets. The country is covered with impenetrable 
jungle; there are few roads apart from those made by 
the Americans and the Japanese during World War II. 
Building new roads, and keeping those that already exist 


Pig food under pressure 


Compressed air is versatile. Atlas Copco provides the means for all its 
many applications. Every year 4,000 pigs leave Bulltofta Farm near 
Malmé6 for the larders of Sweden. They are fed by one man-and an 
Atlas Copco compressor. The pig food is mixed into a slush and piped 
under pressure to the pig-pen. The man in charge simply opens a valve 


above each trough and dinner is served ! 


The Atlas Copco Group of Companies is responsible for the manufacture 
of compressed air equipment and its distribution and servicing in 90 
countries throughout the world. Group Headquarters: Atlas Copco AB, 


Stockholm 1, Sweden. 


in good repair, is therefore of paramount importance, 
and it is here that Atlas Copco portable compressors 
and rock drills, fitted with Sandvik Coromant drill 
steels, have proved their worth. 

Other Atlas Copco pneumatic tools have also played a 
part. The island of Biak, for instance, is made of coral — 
too hard to dig with spades—so Atlas Copco paving 
breakers were used to break the ground for the new air 
strip. In all these projects an unskilled labour force of 
native Papunas was used with great success. 


Atlas Copco puts compressed air 


to work for the world 
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The Chancellor's 
Timetable 


T looks as if the result of next year’s general election may largely 
I depend on whether one or other party makes an ass of itself on the 
subject of unemployment. The interesting thing about the recent 
Scarborough and Blackpool conferences is that both major parties can 
be accused of showing some signs of doing so. 

The Opposition, as so often recently, is making its mistake by grossly 
exaggerating the scale of unemployment which it or anybody else really 
expects. It is strange that Labour does not realise what bad political 
tactics it is constantly to shout “ wolf” before the anticipated arrival of 
a mouse. If unemployment really did go up steadily and massively 
through the next twelve months, Mr Gaitskell would win the election 
anyway. But if by the date of the election (which will be a date of 
the Tories’ own choosing) unemployment has done nothing so persistent 
and so unlikely, Lord Hailsham will be able to rub home his rumbustious 
assurance at Blackpool that Labour’s “ unemployment scare,” like “ the 
Rent Act rubbish, the Quemoy quaking, the summit stampede,” will be 
remembered as “ pure political exploitation of human anxiety in the 
interests of mass hysteria and panic.” The Tories’ opportunity for 
unlively government (but lively oratory) is being made all too easy. 

In the present instance, Labour’s overcounting of social misfortunes 
before they are hatched is in danger of obscuring a more genuine criticism 
of Government policy which more and more thoughtful people, after read- 
ing some ministerial speeches at Blackpool, may be beginning to think 
could have some substance. It is one thing (and, on the available evidence, 
a pretty silly thing) to let out squeals of excited apprehension that present 
“Tory misrule ” may lead to black social misery and catastrophe. It 
is quite another to question whether Mr Amory’s apparent timetable for 
letting out sail looks like being the right one on the likeliest assumptions 
about the weather ahead. 

The economic soothsayers may, of course, nearly all be wrong about 
the emerging prospect ; they have often been wrong before. But at the 
moment most analysts, so far as one can see including the Government, 
seem to be in broad agreement on two things. First, it is generally- 
expected that unemployment will rise and production fall somewhat in 
Britain this winter ; the reasons for this expectation are set out in detail 
in an article on page 251. Secondly it is even more generally expected 
that the recession is not likely to be a really lengthy one ; one main reason 
for this confidence is that a year ago America faced the same sort of 
inventory recession as Britain seems to be facing now, but has got out of 
it very quickly. Of course it is just possible that the gloom of an inventory 
recession and the longer experience of under-utilisation of industrial 
capacity here might bite more deeply into the minds of British business- 
men than it did into those of American businessmen, and that cut-backs 
in investment and with them a general recession might therefore roll 
further in this country than they did in the United States. But on past 
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evidence of the ease with which spending can be 
restimulated in postwar Britain, this does not seem 
very likely. 

Yet the policy which Mr Amory appeared to be 
adumbrating at Blackpool to some extent went through 
the looking glass compared with the general forecast. 
The impression left with most of his audience was that 
Mr Amory may go on living down to his—hitherto 
admirable—nickname of Derick-or-little-by-little this 
winter (when industrial capacity may be unneces- 
sarily under-utilised), but that he hopes to give a lot of 
money away next spring in time to restimulate activity 
Jater in 1959 (when things might conceivably be getting 
less disinflationary on their own). The rationale of such 
a recipe, if it is put into effect, cannot be expected to 
escape questioning for long. If Mr Amory’s policy 
were to aim at a de‘iberate and lengthily maintained 
level of between perhaps 600 and 700 thousand un- 
employed, on the grounds that this is needed as a 
permanent economic buffer in order to keep prices 
down, there might be a lot to be said for still holding 
back demand ; but this is not at all what he seems to 
have in mind. If he thought that a release of 
purchasing power soon would lay a greater speculative 
burden on sterling than a release of spending power 
later on, no doubt he would be wise to wait ; but any 
such view is not at all easy to square with sterling’s 
present strength. It would be a mistake for Mr Amory 
te become too set in the belief that it is always a policy 
of wise caution to put off until tomorrow the accelera- 
tion that may seem desirable today. When a bicyclist 
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is approaching a hump on the road (like a hump in 
unemployment), it is the opposite of a policy of caution 
to say that one will pedal softly up the steep 
upward slope because it comes first, and then pound 
into action just when one is over the top and when 
gravity may be helping one down the other side. 

There is an obvious circumstance which may be 
thought to impose a practical rigidity upon the time- 
table. Mr Amory may be, and certainly should be, 
thinking of tax reliefs as his main weapon of reflation, 
and it is a fixed convention as well as a great adminis- 
trative convenience that budgets come only in April. 
There would be strong resistance from administrators 
—and from some others—if Mr Amory were to propose 
bringing forward the next budget ; if he were to propose 
to make those major changes in taxation which most 
people now expect from him much sooner—not merely 
in early March (as Mr Butler did in 1952) but, say, soon 
after the Christmas recess. Certainly his reference to the 
“flowers that bloom in the spring” last week shows 
that he has not yet even considered doing so. But 
should not some such action be at any rate under con- 
sideration ? The present balance of probability is that 
Britain could profitably be given some release of pur- 
chasing power this winter; but there is at least a 
possibility that the Chancellor might need to be watch- 
ing out for measures to moderate the pace (by a higher 
Bank rate or other means) late in 1959. What Mr 
Amory now most needs to avoid is any artificial compul- 
sion to play the concertina precisely the other way 
round. 


Pensions in Practice 


A detailed analysis of the Government’s new scheme for 
graduated national insurance contributions and benefits 


judged by two criteria: by what they set out 

to do on white paper, and by what is really 
likely to happen when the rats of inflation get at them 
in an imperfect world. By the first of these criteria— 
and as an act of immediately intended financial 
economy—the Government’s slightly obscure white 
paper on “Provision for Old Age,” clearly deserves 
relatively high marks. The figures in Table I 
on the opposite page, which can be deduced from the 
white paper, show the Government actuary’s estimates 
of the additional contributions; pensions, other benefits 
and the net savings to the taxpayer expected under the 
new scheme. It will be seen that a main feature of the 
scheme—indeed in some ways its whole essence—is 
that it is expected to save the Exchequer £99 million 
in its first year of operation, rising to no less than 
£428 million in 1981-82. 


() ‘ised pension plans nowadays need to be 


An immediate political question will be how this new 
Tory scheme differs from the Labour one. It should 
be noted at once that there are in fact two—though 
only two—major similarities on points of principle. 
The first of these is the graduation in contributions and 
benefits. The second, which has been less generally 
recognised in the press is that the old method of actu- 
arial assessment of contributions is thrown overboard in 
both schemes. There is no longer any pretence in the 
white paper, as there also was not in the Labour scheme, 
that even the contribution demanded from entrants at 
the age of 16 will actually cover the benefits to which 
he will be entitled. As actuarial calculations have in 
the past always been shot away by increases in 
pension rates after entry, many people may not regret 
their passing from the national insurance scheme. But 
others have always regarded the obligation to assess an 
“actuarial contribution ” for the initial entrant as the 
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Treasury’s one sheet anchor in resisting political pres- 
sure, as the one force that ensures that when benefits 
are increased there will generally also be an increase 
in the rate of employees’ contributions. Now the sheet 
anchor is to be removed, and there will no longer be 
any “basis” for saying what the rate of contribution 
should be. It is therefore a possible disadvantage— 
to set off against the promised closing of the scheme’s 
current deficit—that future changes in weekly contribu- 
tion rates could become the plaything of politicians 
even more than now. 

In the place of the old “actuarial principle,” the 
Government has fixed the new rate of contribution 


TABLE | 

COMPARISON OF NEW SCHEME WITH EXISTING ONE 
£ milli 
' moe 1966 1971 1976 1981 


to to to to to 
1962 1967 1972 1977 1982 
Expected addition to :-— 


Employers’ contributions..... ‘ 56 108 155 204 254 
Employees’ contributions...... 48 97 146 193 242 


Total additional contributions 104 205 301 397 496 


Retirement pensions.......... Nil 3 16 35 63 
COEF FN ikki se siocenisivs 5 2 5 5 5 

Total additional expenditure. s 8 21 40 68 
Net saving totaxpayer ..... 99 197 280 357 428 


Note :—Assumptions on which actuary has worked out these figures are: 
two per cent increase in money earnings per annum ; no increase in 
pensions for existing pensioners ever ; 24 million beneficiaries of private 
schemes to contract out of state scheme ; average unemployment rate of 
3 per cent (assumption under pension scheme, 4 per cent). It should 
be added—because, strangely, only these figures show it, and the rest of 
the white paper forgets to mention the fact—that it is plainly intended that 
not only pensions but also sickness benefit, unemployment benefit and 
presumably death benefit should now go on to this new ‘‘graduated”’ scale. 





(84 per cent of earnings from employers and employees 
combined) simply at the figure which should most 
nearly square the current cash account of the fund 
in the next few years; as more people retire with a 
slightly greater pension entitlement in later years, it 
is proposed that contributions should be raised by 
guinquennial increases of 4 per cent from 1965 
on. But at no time is it proposed that the fund should 
run a large cash surplus; the Tories believe that as 
much money as is consistent with the avoidance of 
current deficit should be left to fructify in the pockets 
of the people. 

By contrast, the Labour scheme aimed at a very much 
heavier immediate increase in contributions ; perhaps 
the best illustration of this is that under the Labour 
scheme the employers’ contribution in respect of a 
{12 a week man would have risen by 6s. 3d. a week 
above the present rate and this employee’s own contri- 
bution by 2s. 8d. a week, while under the Tory scheme 
the rises will be only 1s. 3d. and 11d. a week respec- 
tively—which some may still think quite enough. 
These heavier contributions proposed by Labour had 
two purposes. One—and this is where the Government 
has shown some political courage by refusing to compete 
in the auction—was to raise pensions for existing and 
immediately impending beneficiaries more quickiy: the 
married man retiring in five years’ time could ostensibly 
expect £4 15s. a week under Labour, £4 2s. a week 
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under the Tories. The other purpose was that Labour 
intended to run large surpluses in its scheme’s early. 
years (and then use them for its “ socialist investment ”’). 

It is fair to emphasise, however, that the “ net savings 
expected for the taxpayer” in the Government’s 
scheme, as shown in the bottom line of Table I above, 
should be genuine savings in a way that the surpluses 
advertised as being expected under the Labour party’s 
pension proposals would not be. Many of the 
Labour funds would have been drawn not from con- 
sumption but from savings that would otherwise have 
piled up in private superannuation schemes. The Tories’ 
scheme, far from discouraging private superannuation 
schemes, takes at least one political risk in trying not to 
impede an even faster development of them in the 
future: the proposal that employers who offer adequate 
and transferable private pension schemes can opt not 
to pay the new state rates, but can keep their workers 
merely on the old national insurance scale is bound to 
cause a parliamentary row. 


cy grounds of disinflationary rectitude therefore— 
if not necessarily of electoral appeal—the Govern- 
ment’s scheme has a definite edge over Labour’s. It 
also contains a redistributive effect which has not been 
generally recognised in press comment. The figures 
in the white paper make it plain that the Exchequer’s 
(i.e. the taxpayers’) contributions, which have hitherto 
gone to subsidise the old age pensions of dukes and 
dustmen equally and indiscriminately, will now go 
largely to help the lower paid. The man earning {£9 
a week or less will get the full benefit of the new 
Exchequer contribution ; he will get it in the rather 

TABLE Il 
GRADUATED ADDITION TO PRESENT PENSION (Men) 





Age at opening of Scheme 


} 


18 30 40 | 530 |; 6 





Average weekly earnings: 
Oe Oe ME ik ciienascas Nil | Nil Nil | Nil | Nil 
Sisiicassndteund 6s. | 5s. 3s. | 2s. | Nil 
SSR ROR eeriioseans 13s. | 10s. 7s. | 4s. | Is. 
Gi xs encacueteweans £1 Os. 15s. 10s. | 6s. 2s. 
SES iskcakeneessnen £1 7s.| £1 Os.) 14s. 8s. | 2s. 
Gs vcntesntaeeincas £l 14s. | £1 5s. 18s. Ils. | 3s. 
CES OF MONE Su cccncas £2 Is. | £1 10s.) £1 2s. ie | me 


Note :—Present flat rate pension rates, to which the above sums would 
be added, are £2 10s. a week for single person, £4 for married couple. 


unexpected form of having a promise of only the same 
pension as now, but of paying smaller weekly contribu- 
tions while in work. For people earning more than £9 a 
week, the Exchequer contribution gradually tapers off, 
until the man earning £15 a week or more will be paying 
(together with his employer) full current rates for his 
pension and will get no help from the Exchequer at all. 
This is a definite advance towards social commonsense. 

The problem of late entrants to the scheme (which 
initially means all of us over 18) is also being dealt 
with economically rather than politically, under the 
so-called “ bricks” system. This system does bring 
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some advantage to late entrants, though in a heavily 
disguised way: the interest that will be earned by the 
fund on contributions paid by an 18-year-old during 
some 47 years of working life will be shared equally 
with (e.g.) the 60-year-olds, whose contributions will 
earn interest only for five years. In effect, and very 
broadly, everybody under about 40 at the scheme’s in- 
ception will be giving some aid to everybody over 40, 
to the extent of the excess interest that the fund will be 
earning on younger people’s contributions over their 
longer working lives. Nevertheless, Table II shows 
how far this is from being a political scheme that offers 
most to the mass of workers indiscriminately, and how 
near it is to being an economic scheme which offers 
most to those who will themselves have paid most. 


HERE remains, however, the thorn on the rose. All 
je above figures are worked out on the Govern- 
ment actuary’s assumption that money earnings will 
rise on average by only 2 per cent a year, and on the 
pretence that there will be no increase, at any time in 
the next fifty years, in money benefits for the vast army 
of the already retired. The first assumption is unduly 
conservative in a country where the average increase in 
money earnings since the war has been more like § or 
6 per cent a year ; the second pretence, in a democratic 
society, is just plain nonsense. ‘Indeed the cynic 
will say that, politicians being what they are, old age 
pension rates are almost bound to rise at least once 
before every general election—except, probably, before 
this next election immediately impending. 

A major question hanging over the scheme is how 
it will work as this political pressure for higher pensions 
mounts, as a consequence either of continuing inflation 
or of a genuine enrichment of the community which 
makes it possible to afford more for the old. It had 
been hoped that one of the advantages of expressing 
contributions as a percentage of earnings would be that, 
as inflation or the general expansion of living standards 
proceeded, some of the finance for higher pensions 
would be provided automatically. As earnings rose, 
the money coming in would rise with them. To some 
extent this will happen; the Government actuary 
estimates that if money earnings rise by 3 instead of 
2 per cent a year, the surplus available to the 
scheme will increase by £14 million in 1966-67, £25 
million in 1971-72, and £45 million in 1981-82. But 
much of the possible automatic benefit will be cut 
off by the decision that the 84 per cent contribu- 
tion will be levied only from earnings below {£15 a 
week ; when a man is earning over £15 a week then 
any rise in his earnings brings no additional grist to 
the fund. Even at the inception of the scheme in 1961, 
it is expected, § million of the 14 million male employees 
in this country will be earning over £15 a week, and this 
proportion will steadily rise. The best way of under- 
standing what this implies for the scheme’s finances 
may be to visualise what would happen if nearly all 
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wages in this country eventually rose above £15 a week. 
Britain would then be back on a flat rate contribution 
scheme. The only differences would be that the scheme 
would be initially in current balance, and that different 
pensioners would be getting different rates of payment 
according to the length of their past working life as 


' contributors under the Boyd-Carpenter scheme. But as 


soon as rates were raised again for existing pensioners, 
all the problems for the fund would be precisely the 
same as for the present flat rate scheme. Earnings above 
£15 a week have been excluded from the scheme 
probably largely because it is feared that a levy on them 
would impede the progress of private superannuation 
schemes. 


HIS brings one to the core of the problem. Pre- 
T sumably there are two possible ways of eventually 
meeting the constant wave of political pressure for 
higher retirement pensions—a pressure which, how- 
ever questionable the electoral considerations that 
distort it, does correspond with a very proper social 
feeling that an expanding but also inflationary society 
must not shirk its responsibilities to the old. 

One way will be to adopt the politicians’ usual 
system at the present time, and to pay for higher 
pensions with the state scheme, as circumstances seem 
to demand them, by the two contribution-increasing 
devices (against one at present) available under the 
Boyd-Carpenter scheme: that is to say, either by 
widening the range of earnings from which the 84 per 
cent weekly contribution is to be drawn (i.e. above 
£15 a week) or by increasing the 84 per cent itself. 
If this becomes the fashion, then the important principle 
to insist upon, now that the “ actuarial basis ” is being 
finally overthrown, is that changes in contributions and 
benefits must always be made in such a way that the 
current cash account of the scheme is kept in balance. 
The logic of this road of advance, however, would be 
that a still nearly-universal national superannuation 
scheme would gradually become the basis of something 
greater than a mere minimal provision for old age, close 
to national assistance and bare subsistence standards 
of life. It would take over much of the responsibility 
that others would like to see laid on expanding private 
superannuation schemes ; this take-over, indeed, was 
mutely envisaged in the Labour pension plan. 

The white paper shows that the Government does 
not favour that road. Its whole philosophy is that 
nearly-universal state pensions must be only a minimal 
support for old age, and that the real road of advance 
for provision for the aged lies through an expansion 
of private superannuation schemes. The eventual logic 
of this view, however, should be that when private 
superannuation schemes cover all who can be covered 
by them, then the state scheme should be improved to 
provide something more than minimal subsistence for 
those who cannot be so covered—but for them only. 
In other words, the eventual aim should be actually 
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to encourage those who are covered by private schemes 
to contract out. It cannot be said, as is pointed 
out in a Business Note, that the new Tory scheme 
takes that road either. The trouble is that if the 
state scheme ever rises to a level that will provide 
some sort of substitute to private superannuation 
schemes for those who by the nature of their employ- 
ment cannot enjoy those schemes, then a lot of private 
schemes which ought still to be started will not be 
started. The idea of a new-style welfare state in which 
most retired people enjoy private pensions, but with 
an above-minimal state scheme as a fall-back, is very 
difficult to bring to fruition until that overspread of 
private schemes already exists. 

The Boyd-Carpenter scheme is therefore, in essence, 
a holding operation, designed to last until it is seen 
down which road national provision for old age is most 
likely to go. As a holding operation it has considerable 
virtues. It shuts the door in the face of the immediately 
emerging current deficit ; it undertakes some redistri- 
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butive justice towards the lower paid by way of lower 
weekly contributions ; and it is probably as large a 
scheme as the economy can currently afford. It also 
carries certain dangers, but (unless one sets great store 
by the old actuarial principle), nearly all of them are 
dangers which have also existed under the old flat rate 
scheme, The old Beveridge flat rate system lasted, in 
its essentials (though of course not in its rates) for one 
and a half decades ; it is fair comment that the Boyd- 
Carpenter system is unlikely to last very much longer, 
or even so long, without very considerable changes. 
That in itself casts a strange light on some of this 
week’s press comment on the scheme. Much play has 
been made (though not by the Minister) on the head- 
line of “‘ Tory pensions up to £6 a week.” That pension 
would in fact be received, under this scheme, only by 
a married man at present aged 18 and earning more 
than {15 a week, at the time of his retirement in the 
year 2008. If this system is still in operation in that 
year, nobody will be more astounded than its authors. 


Europe—Big or Little 


Forced on by a political vision, the European 


Economic Community is becoming a hard fact 


while the free trade area is still an uncertain hope 


HE European community of six countries is taking 
* [corporat shape rapidly this October, according to 
plan. Up to now three separate, parallel organisa- 
tions have been visible—the well-established coal and 
steel community ; Euratom ; and the common market 
—each with its powers, limited and more or less dis- 
tinct, derived from three separate treaties. So, to the 
lawyer, they are ; but to the men who have planned 
them and who will have the task of making them work 
they are limbs of one body. On October 7th the court 
of justice which is to serve all three constituted itself 
formally at Luxemburg, looking very like the old court 
of justice of the coal and steel community. The parlia- 
mentary assembly, which will gather on Wednesday at 
Strasbourg, is another common organ. Already it is 
being called “the European parliament” ; that other 
assembly at Strasbourg, the Council of Europe, product 
of a wider vision less resolutely held, sees history passing 
it by. 
The architects of this structure reject the name of 
“ Little Europe ”’—naturally, perhaps ; though exact, it 
sounds derogatory. To them, the Six are the European 
Community, forerunner of the continental politi- 
cal union, the United States of Europe, that is to be 
when General de Gaulle is gone. The present Six, 
they say, are simply those who are at present prepared 
to pool their national sovereignty ; others may join when 
they like. Meanwhile, the Six are Europe. Professor 





Hallstein, one of the German originators of the treaties 
of Rome and now president of the commission of the 
European Economic Community, told a gathering of 
journalists organised by the International Press Insti- 
tute at Luxemburg last week that to talk of the com- 
munity as “an integration of the European economy ” 
was to underestimate what was happening: 

The unification of the economies is a political act leading 

to a political union. 

Czechs, Swedes, Spaniards and Englishmen, resent- 
ful of being left high and dry without a continent to 
belong to, may feel that it would have been more tactful 
to leave some title in abeyance for a possible “ big” 
Europe of the future. But the visionary element in the 
new system of the Six is not merely an elegant fancy, 
it is a political fact that has to be taken into account 
in attempting either to do business with the Six now, 
or to project their course for the future. The failure 
to appreciate this has been the principal British mis- 
calculation in attempting to complement the customs 
union of the Six with a free trade area—a “ European 
Economic Association,” as it will be probably called if 
it ever comes about. It is true that the Six are going 
to be a customs union, starting with the first modest 
stage of tariff and quota adjustments on January Ist. 
It is true that this customs union will, in the end, 
present the rest of free Europe with a nasty commer- 
cial problem if something complementary is not done. 
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But the British government made a mistake in fixing, 
Or appearing to fix, its sights exclusively on the tariffs 
and the quotas, vital though these matters are in any 
practical consideration ; irritating as it may be, the 
planners and dreamers of the Six do see their union 
as much more than a commercial arrangement. 

This is in part why the Six—not all of them, for 
they are far from united on this matter, but at any 
rate enough of their key men to make the business of 
negotiation very slow and difficult—have, no doubt 
equally mistakenly, tended to brush off the British 
insistence on a free trade area as a side-issue that can 
be talked about later on. The free trade area has been 
under discussion since July, 1956. There has been 
ample time to get it settled, but the different parties 
have never attached equal urgency to it. They are 
due to meet again in Mr Maudling’s committee in 
Paris next week; but that meeting, which he had 
hoped would see a full and lengthy effort to 
decide the matter, is being squeezed and whittled 
down by the competition of other “European” 
engagements (including the first meeting of the 
new parliament at Strasbourg), and bids fair to be 
inconclusive. The British Government’s .very reason- 
able objective, a free trade area agreement signed and 
sealed by January 1st, when the Six embark on the first 


~— Che Economist 
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POPULAR LITERATURE 


No doubt it is true, and we heartily rejoice in the truth, 
q that looking to the great mass of common readers, and 

to the character of that reading which the comparatively 
excellent cheap literature of the present day has displaced, or 
io the perfect vacancy of the non-reading mind which this cheap 
literature has stirred into partial activity, its vast multiplication 
in recent years must be looked upon as pure gain, and very great 
gain... . But this is not the only aspect of the case... . Popular 
fictions of real worth may, as we have pointed out, be reproduced 
from the past. But popular polities and popular criticism ean 
only be produced by a special literary class, and involve an 
amount of knowledge far too miscellaneous for any thoroughness 
in the average power of execution. It is here that the real 
premium on charlatanerie of all kinds is most fatal in its effects. 
When fifty thousand subscribers expect to have a clear view of 
some sort presented to them, by a certain hour, of a political 
question, the true solution of which would demand days, how 
infinite is the temptation to make much appearance out of little 
knowledge, and how pernicious the effect on the mass of 
ignorant readers who regard their paper as infallible. ... What 
literary man is’there who does not feel the temptation to pass 
these hasty judgments when a great political question first 
appears, and then to assume the judgment once passed as a 
fixed point of departure for all future argument ?> We know of 
no remedy for this evil incident to the profession of producing 
comments on all recent and undeveloped events—except the 
gradual formation of a publie epinion in favour of such papers 
as really suspend their judgments on public events till the 
materials are at hand to form them fairly. Nor is there any 
reason why such a publie opinion should not be formed as easily 
among the readers of cheap papers as of dear... . The papers 
Jdeast remarkable for dishonest smartness in their literary and 
political judgments will gradually displace the others, even 
with the lower classes, as the ‘ Penny Magazine ” 
immoral literature which preceded it. 


displaced the 
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stage of their customs union, is now declared on all 
sides to be unattainable. 

It would be wrong to say that no progress at all has 
been made. The principal antagonists, the British and 
French, have both made useful concessions on points 
of commercial substance. But after each attempt at 
negotiation, the eleven “ outsiders ” have to wait while 
the Six concert their position for the next round. That 
position is usually reached only with difficulty, and, 
once reached, is hard to change. The decisions which 
the council of ministers of the Six appeared to reach 
at Venice last month and at Brussels on October 8th 
make it more likely that there will be a free trade area 
in the end—but more likely, too, that its institutions 
will be feeble and their power of decision small. Even 
those decisions need to be amplified before the Six can 
usefully meet the eleven ; the six ministers are to meet 
again at Strasbourg before Mr Maudling’s committee 
reassembles in Paris. 

Thus the approaches to an agreement go painfully 
on, but the central political decision to have a free 
trade area at all has still to be taken. Perhaps it is the 
consequence of a difference in style between the British 
and the Six that, after more than two years of nagging 
from London, the political character and the political 
importance of this necessary decision are still little 
appreciated, so far as the eye and the ear can tell, by 
the devoted and able men who form “community ” 
policy in Luxemburg, Brussels and Paris. These men 
know very well that the decisions of the Six in economic 
matters have, and are intended to have, political conse- 
quences. The European Economic Association, which 
is so very: desirable commercially, will have political 
consequences, too; but it is not in the style of the 
British, when they are dealing with European questions, 
to say as much—or, at least, to say it with enough 
certainty and authority to persuade the Europeans that 
this time the nation of shopkeepers is politically in 
earnest. —Too many boats have been missed in the past. 
Ten years of British aloofness from European union 
have left a deep mark. 


ITHOUT these suspicions, the effort to get a free 

WV trade area might have met with a less stubborn 

resistance, and the community of the Six might have 
started life, as it should have done, with a ready-made, 
organised relationship with the rest of non-Soviet 
Europe. This would have avoided the risks of dis- 
crimination and exclusiveness which could markedly 
worsen the trading climate of Europe—the very risks 
indeed which gave the free trade area such general 
British backing. It could also have avoided the danger 
that the union of the Six will tend to divide, instead 
of uniting, Europe as a whole. But it has to be 
reckoned that the wider association will in fact not be 
reached now until after a further, perhaps considerable, 
delay ; or that it may come about as an emasculated 
and nebulous association in which the Six—rich, 
populous, compact, and united by an idea—will try to 
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act as a monolithic central block on which the desires 
and interests of the rest make little impression. 

This is the gloomy side of the picture. There is 
another side. The union of the six countries is intended 
to accelerate the economic and social progress of that 
part of the Continent ; the larger market is intended to 
lead to more rational production, less wasteful invest- 
ment and generally higher standards of living. What- 
ever the restrictive and inward-looking features of the 
Treaty of Rome, there is no evident reason why those 
specific hopes should not be largely fulfilled ; and, if 
they are and the total of wealth and trade in the great 
enclave is increased, then trading countries not inside 
the block ought to benefit. Whether or not this will be 
the outcome will depend both on the way the Six con- 
duct their affairs and on the way the rest of Europe 
reacts to their union. In this, the direction to be chosen 
by the new regime in France may well be decisive. 

While the lengthy process of economic change is 
going on, however, there will be new strains to face 
in Europe from the mere fact of political division. 
The architects of the new community are wrong when 
they say that it is perfectly open for the rest to join 
if they wish. . To some—Finland, Austria, Switzerland 
—it is obviously not open, for compelling political 
reasons. The poorer countries of southern Europe may 


Nasser as 


For the time being it may be expedient for 
President Nasser to moderate his policy towards 
other Arab States; but in the long run expedi- 


ency may not prevail 


R HAMMARSKJOLD’S report to’ the United 
Nations on the Middle East imbroglio under- 


lines the extent to which any settlement in the 
area is dependent upon the Arabs living up to their pro- 
testations of amity. Domestic changes of government 
need not of themselves be a threat to peace. The danger 
in the Middle East is that these changes may be 
unnaturally expedited from without, and then exacer- 
bated in such a way that they develop into international 
conflict. In seeking to guard against this danger, Mr 
Hammarskjéld is addressing himself first and foremost 
to President Nasser, whose behaviour can most easily 
precipitate an international crisis. Whether he will pay 
heed to these exhortations—and for how long—depends 
not on his public pledges at the United Nations or on 
any private assurances of good faith to the secretary- 
general, but on whether a good neighbour policy fits in 
with his own aspirations. 
There have been hints that, at least for the time being, 
the United Arab Republic will settle for a milder policy 
towards its neighbours. Since Mr Hammarskjéld 
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feel themselves neither able to join, nor yet able com- 
fortably to watch themselves left out in their poverty 
while the rich countries of western Europe grow richer 
still. Yugoslavia could not very well join, but its pros- 
pect if it is left out, sitting between two massive terri- 
torial systems, does not look safe or comfortable. Most 
of Germany is in the new community, but its relation- 
ship with the part of Germany that is left out is 
completely unsettled. 

There is nothing horrendous or unnatural about any 
of these problems. They all have to be lived with. 
What is important is that the embryonic super-state in 
western Europe should not rashly over-estimate either 
its own unity or its own separateness ; should not grow 
so self-confident that too much strain is put on its 
weaker neighbours ; and should not, through its inner 
preoccupations, ignore its involvement at innumerable 
points with the rest of Europe—and the rest of the 
world. The free trade area, quite apart from its vital 
trading importance, could have done invaluable service 
in helping to avoid those dangers. It may still do so. It 
is much to be hoped that it will. But Britain—both as 
the biggest of the outsiders, and as the European power 
with the widest interests and the widest horizon— 
will have to act as political lightning-conductor in this 
new Europe, with a free trade area or without. 


Neighbour 


returned from his round of Arabian visits, Cairo radio 
has moderated the tone of its own broadcasts to Jordan, 
leaving the vendetta against King Hussein to the crude 
care of the Jordanian People’s radio, a secret broad- 
casting station that came to life immediately after the 
Iraqi revolution. On October 7th, Dr Fawzi took 
the conciliatory step of admitting to the General Assem- 
bly that broadcasts from the Arab republic, which, as he 
puts it, “tell the truth in the plain sunbaked language 
of 1958” could, nevertheless, do with some pruning. 
Dr Fawzi’s urbanities are frequently contradicted by his 
government’s policy, but in this case his diplomacy has 
been supported by Cairo’s use of the secateurs. But 
this autumn pruning of radio transmissions could be 
abandoned as abruptly as it was begun. 


NE factor that operates in favour of restraint is the 
O need to revise the machinery of the Arab republic. 
Not unnaturally there are stresses. Apart from the prac- 
tical difficulties of administering a state whose widely 
separated territories were amalgamated in haste, the 
Syrians have now had time to brood on what they are 
getting out of the union—and may have reached dis- 
quieting conclusions. Possibly to forestall a show of 
independence, President Nasser has started getting 
tough with the junior partner. One of the two Syrian 
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vice-presidents, Sabry el-Assali, has been dropped from 
the cabinet. The Baghdad tales of collusion between him 
and Iraqi royalists gave President Nasser a providential 
excuse for dismissing him before he could expostulate 
over the new measures for binding Damascus to Cairo. 
The decision to have a central cabinet in Cairo con- 
trolling affairs in both rezions is, on the face of it, a more 
practical course than the untidy, and hurriedly planned, 
expedient of a mixed cabinet in which some of the 
portfolios embrace both regions and others only one. 
But the distribution of ministries shows that the 
significant effect of the new arrangement will be to 
put more Syrian affairs directly under Egyptian control. 
With Sabry el-Assali out of the way, President Nasser 
in one weekend carried out three major operations on 
his Syrian region. He decreed a law splitting up the 
large estates on the same general principle as Egyptian 
land reform ; he dissolved the very efficient municipal 
councils, replacing them with small committees ; and 
he abrogated the special legal status of the tribal sheikhs. 
This kind of surgery is bound to evoke voluble and 
possibly active protest, and Cairo may now find its 
hands too full to want to take on extra commitments— 
especially not Jordan with its built-in problems. 


SRAEL, tco, has to be remembered in Cairo. Mr 
Ben-Gurion’s skill at political poker is greater than 
President Nasser’s. Apart from hinting pretty plainly 
that they would not -tolerate Egyptian soldiers in 
Jerusalem, the Israelis have been significantly 
ambiguous about what might provoke them into action 
—and what such action might be. Mr Eban’s blandly 
non-committal statements at the United Nations carried 
warnings that have gone home to Cairo. For the first 
time since the Sinai campaign, Cairo seems to be jittery 
about possible Israeli retaliation. A sign of nerves is 
the unusually vehement outburst of anti-Zionist pro- 
paganda. In an interview with the editor of the Indian 
magazine Blitz, President Nasser claimed that “the 
fate of the European continent is in the hands of 300 
Zionists ”; as a serious source for his fantasy he offered 
that hoary old forgery “The Protocols of the Elders 
of Zion.” Israeli schemes for invading Jordan with 
imperialist connivance are monotonously exposed by 
Cairo radio: Zionist armies are only waiting for the 
British withdrawal before they cross the Jordan ; the 
world is invited to “ watch the criminals who wish to 
withdraw from the scene of their crimes leaving the door 
open for Zionist gangsters to enter.”” Dr Fawzi has been 
dropping hints in New York that the United Arab 
Republic might be able to swallow its objections if the 
great powers decided to seal Israel’s frontier with a 
guarantee. Could it be that the wheel has turned full 
circle, and that it is now the Arabs rather than the 
Israelis who are anxious to have the frontiers recognised 
and sealed ? 
These factors may make the Egyptians pause. But 
against them must be set the inherent momentum of 
a regime which after six years not only retains its pride 
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in its revolutionary origin, but still counts revolution 
as its raison d’état. It is customary for Egyptian leaders 
to justify repressive measures by insisting that these 
are legitimate for a government that is still conducting 
a revolution. If the nation is not yet through its transi- 
tional phase, there are plausible excuses for locking up 
political opponents, silencing criticism, and, above all, 
for falling short on the social and economic blessings 
that the completed revolution is expected to bring. 
Since the good things of life are always promised for 
tomorrow, it might be embarrassing for President 
Nasser to allow tomorrow to arrive. 

So, for Egypt, a state of flux is expedient, and Cairo 
does not necessarily look forward to that return to 
tranquillity which western statesmen regard as the 
natural and desirable sequel to temporary upheaval. 
In this context, exhortations to Egypt to conform to 
the old-established norms of decent international 
behaviour are premature. If President Nasser sees his 
best interests served by keeping the Middle East sim- 
mering, he may decide to damp down the fires, but it 
is Naive to expect him to help put them out. 

Moreover, neither the decision nor the timing is 
entirely in his hands. He may not be able to control 
the tide of Arab nationalism, even should he want to. 
At present he may have reasons for wanting to moderate 
the flood, and, in fact, he emphasised this point to the 
Indian journalist: “I told our people when the United 
Arab Republic was proclaimed that we had to erect 
dams to our aspirations and open their gates wisely.” 
But revolutionary movements in neighbouring states do 
not necessarily respond to Egypt’s tempo. The oppor- 
tunities for change are not manufactured exclusively in 
Cairo, and upheavals may not fit into a timetable at 
the most expedient point. Now that the Egyptian 
revolution is fused in Arab minds with the whole 
nationalist movement, President Nasser is to some 
extent the victim of a self-imposed obligation not to 
lag. His character is that of a leader, not a statesman ; 
he lacks the ‘authority to resist the push from behind. 
Anxiety to outstep rival candidates may be an added 
force driving him farther and faster than he would 
otherwise go. To the east, there is Iraq, now emerged 
as an independent revolutionary state. Although as a 
source of nationalist inspiration Baghdad is dimmed by 
the bright lights of Cairo, the Iragis have at least the 
advantage of being able to lay their hands on ready 
money. And to the west, the newly independent states 
of the Maghreb show no inclination to accept Cairo’s 
hegemony. President Bourguiba of Tunisia has already 
defied President Nasser by declaring a boycott on Arab 
League meetings and breaking off diplomatic relations 
with the UAR. A group of independent-minded neigh- 
bours exercising a positively neutral policy towards the 
United Arab Republic hardly fits into the Nasser 
concept of the Arab world. 

In this context, Mr Hammarskjéld’s assumption that 
the United Arab Republic will cease to harry its neigh- 
bours may, in the long term, be more reasonable than 
prophetic. Although the premise accords well enough 
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with recognised Egyptian interests, it ignores certain 
There are sound reasons why Egypt 
should keep itself to itself. But even if President Nasser 
acknowledges the good sense of not adding to his own 


driving forces. 
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commitments, or to the dangers of the area, he may 
before long find himself swept into turbulent waters by 
the tides of ambition and nationalism that are still 
powerfully in flood. 


Onward from Blackpool 


A Correspondent, who travelled to 
Blackpool by way of Torquay and Scar- 
borough, writes : 


ge the three party conferences no 
one can fairly accuse the active 
constituency workers of not trying to 
make the differences between the parties 
apparent to the public mind. If those 
enthusiasts had been allowed to have 
their way, the voters might have been 
presented with a clearcut choice for the 
next election between the party of 
unilateral free trade, the party of uni- 
lateral disarmament and abolition of 
public schools, and, after last week, the 
party of flogging and hanging. The 
business of the organisers of party con- 
ferences is to avert any such calamitous 
(and quite misleading) clarity. This 
year, with the partial exception of the 
Liberal party, they succeeded. 

The Labour party turned the trick by 
kind permission of union leaders con- 
trolling block votes. The Tories did it 
by delicate preliminary work on the 
selection of motions. To qualify for 
debate these had to be both acceptable to 
the Government and capable of gathering 
all likely variations of opinion into the 
same corral. This enabled Lord Hail- 
sham to claim at Blackpool that the 
constituencies’ demands “ exactly corre- 
spond with our thinking ”—though he 
surely allowed the need to butter up the 
constituencies to carry him a bit further 
than Tory leaders usually think prudent 
when he promised that the Government 
would “go ahead exactly on the lines 
which you have laid down.” 

The Tories were more than normally 
sensitive this year about the impression 
which their conference would make. In 
the first place there was the terrible 
anxiety over whether the delegates would 
misbehave during the debate on crime 
and punishment From all sides they 
were being urged to take a firm grip on 
their emotions, lest the television 
cameras should catch rows of middle- 
aged women screaming for the cat to be 
used on sexual offenders Every pre- 
caution was taken. The debate was put 
on at the end of a long day, so that 
there would be little time for the floor 
and no time for film shots to be included 
in that evening’s TV reports. The 
Opening speaker had clearly been well 
chosen for his pedestrian qualities. 
There was one gasp of excitement when 
a Mr Loxton reached into his childhood 
to tell of his belief in the cane, and two 





women spoke feelingly for cat and birch. 
But Mr Butler rose to the challenge 
with great skill and courage, flatly de- 
clining to restore corporal punishment 
but asking for a chance to try out new 
methods for juvenile offenders. 


zo Tories were worried, not only 
that the crime debate would get out 
of hand, but also that the other debates 
would strike the public as being alto- 
gether too much in hand. Lord Hail- 
sham went so far as to direct the whole 
first part of his speech to “ professional 
political writers or commentators ” who 
had come straight from Scarborough, 
explaining why in comparison they 
would find little to excite them at 
Blackpool. It would indeed be a mistake 
to underrate the significance of a Tory 
conference. The experience is an impor- 
tant educational one for the delegates. 
This time, for instance, they listened 
calmly when members of the Bow Group 
of young intellectuals explained why the 
Government must now work in the 
Middle East within the framework of 
the United Nations and come to terms 
with Colonel Nasser, and were not even 
roused much against them when Mrs 
Strom-Olsen subjected the Group’s 
journal Crossbow to a verbal caning. 
They heard a sensible summing up of 
both sides of the Iceland fishery dispute 
from a Grimsby delegate who is married 
to an Icelander ; and Mr Hare must have 
gone away from the short debate on the 
subject encouraged to meet Iceland at 
least half way. They had the salutary 
experience of passing unanimously a 
resolution in favour of lower taxes and 
then hearing ministers use that as an 
excuse for turning down other demands. 

An observer could certainly have 
wished that some of the points of view 
had been better put. The odd little 
criminologist, who murmured that legis- 
lation was no cure for crime, and the 
hearty psychological warrior, who 
thought that the Cypriot terrorists were 
“at heart probably good chaps,” could 
only have confirmed the rank-and-file’s 
scepticism about woolly intellectuals. 
But even though it must have been 
difficult to think of a way of being 
against the motions that were debated, 
there were occasional flashes of anima- 
tion—as when Mr Farrow said there 
were too many inefficient small farmers 
and Lady Lewisham wrote off most 
secondary modern sohools as being well 





below standard. In both instances there 
were shocked cries of “No.” But later 
speakers were able to boast about the 
party’s allowing this much free speech in 
its ranks. 


HE main purpose of the conference, 

however, and the one in whioh it 
was most successful, was to present to 
the party and the country the spectacle 
of a team of ministers, rather than a 
one-man show, each having some new 
policy to contribute to the next session 
of Parliament. As individual perform- 
the ministerial 


ances, speeches were 
uneven, Mr Heathcoat Amory’s was 
workaday, hardly justifying such a 


dramatic flight home ; Mr Sandys’s was 
dispirited, either from tiredness or from 
lurking doubts about the dogmatisms of 
his first defence white paper. Mr Brooke 
led his complaining property-owners into 
a wilderness of calculated obscurity ; 
while anyone who imagines that the 
country could get on just as well with- 
out politicians should have heard Lord 
Mills, or rather not heard him, since the 
Minister of Power is a man of few 
words, and those trite and inaudible. 
The Minister of Education worked the 
delegates up with one of his more 
frenetic performances ; Mr Macleod im- 
pressed them with his calm review of 
labour relations ; and the Foreign Secre- 
tary, to the delegates’ loud delight, 
spoke effectively and even wittily. 

The total impact of these ministerial 
speeches, capped by a_ beta-plus 
address from the Prime Minister on 
Saturday, was to indicate a much more 
vigorous and better balanced programme 
than is at all usual in the last year 
of a Parliament’s life. The list includes 
the new pensions scheme, aid to small 
farmers, mental health, changes in the 
law of compensation for compulsory 
purchase, and aids to home ownership ; 
much more money is to be allotted to 
secondary education to take the sting 
out of the eleven-plus examinations ; 
and there were many hints of an 
expansionist budget in the spring. All 
this suggests that Mr Butler’s policy 
committees have been very busy indeed. 
It suggests, too, that the Government 
(with the aid, denied to Mr Gaitskell’s 
committees, of civil servants) still has 
time before it needs to go to the country 
to put its own stamp on many of the 
issues which the opposition had been 
hoping to claim for its own. 
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Q JEMOY 


Peace-Loving Cat? 


N a message to “comrades of the People’s Liberation 
Army at the Fukien front” last weekend, Marshal 
Peng Teh-huai, Communist China’s Minister of National 
Defence, gave the news everyone was waiting for: the 
bombardment of Quemoy was off for another fortnight. 
What had prompted this respite was not immediately 
obvious. Perhaps Peking had realised that when cat.so 
patently plays with mouse not all the credit for peaceful 
intentions goes to the cat. Or perhaps the mouse had 
offered terms in Warsaw. Marshal Peng himself was aware 
that his news might not be grasped at first hearing by the 
comrades on the Fukien front. “ Some Communists,” he 
allowed, “ may not yet understand this for the time being. 
How comes such an idea? We don’t understand!” To 
them, and to anyone listening in Washington, he made 
himself remorselessly clear: 
This is directed against the Americans. . . . The Americans 
in Taiwan and the Taiwan Strait must go home. 
Although this has all too plainly been Peking’s aim in the 
Formosa Strait over the years, it still remains to be seen 
whether or not the Chinese Communists will insist on 
pressing their luck, when a satisfactory settlement for the 
off-shore islands could shortly be theirs by good behaviour, 
With Mr Dulles committed to running-down the Nation- 
alist garrison on Quemoy should a “reasonably dependable” 
cease-fire be arranged, Peking could ultimately expect the 
transfer of the islands, without fuss, as part of a wider 
agreement on the Formosa question. In fact, Marshal Peng 
admitted that the present cease-fire would allow “our com- 
patriots ” on Quemoy to strengthen their entrenchment— 
an indication that conquest from the mainland is not thought 
imperative in the coming weeks. What Peking is trying to 
foster, as Marshal Peng did not disguise, is a breach between 
the United States and General Chiang Kai-shek. The 
presence of top military brass, including the US Secretary 
of Defence, Mr McElroy, in Formosa this week suggests 
some efforts to pacify if not to persuade General Chiang. 
He is, increasingly clearly, the odd man out in the present 
negotiations. The Americans can see a chance of getting 
off the hook while claiming that Quemoy is still, technically, 
in General Chiang’s hands. The Communists can disengage 
while claiming to have held the Americans at bay and in 
expectation of internal upsets in Formosa later. There is 
a little more hope now of some compromise of this kind. 


ALGERIA 


The General shows his Teeth 


ENERAL DE GAULLE has at last begun to make plain 
what he has in mind for Algeria. His orders to 
General Salan, published on Monday, are unequivocal: the 


army is to get out and stay out of Algerian politics and, 
above all, is not to stage-manage the elections. These terse 
instructions, falling roughly on right-wing ears accustomed 
to interpret the general’s ambiguity to their own advantage, 
have caused dismay in the committees of public safety. The 
consternation is just; the general has courageously done 
what the leaders of the Fourth Republic persistently 
flunked. By insisting that the Algerians should be free 
to choose the representatives they want—even if these are 
nationalists campaigning on a platform of independence—he 
has laid the basis for a negotiated end to four years of cruel 
and unprofitable fighting. 

The National Liberation Front (FLN) has begun to 
modify its attitude, too. M. Ferhat Abbas has declared 
himself willing to negotiate with Paris without precondi- 
tions. The Algerian leader is in a weaker position than 
before the referendum. His troops are scattered into small 
groups ; the overwhelming number of Moslems voting oui 
cannot be wholly explained by the French army’s manipu- 
lations ; and now the quarrel between Cairo and Tunis 
leaves him unhappily with a foot in either camp. His 
shadow government provides poor warmth against the chill 
of these facts. 

The doors are open for negotiation, but the path is 
cluttered with traps. Although General de Gaulle has 
smashed the idea of a charade election with single lists of 
vetted candidates, he has left a loophole by debarring 
“anyone engaged in terrorist activity.” The five weeks 
before November 23rd are not long for a war-soiled country 
to organise political parties and campaigns. The army 
officers have had their heyday as politicians, but General 
Salan is still in charge, and General Massu’s influence was 
not bounded by his former position as president of the 
now disintegrating Algeria-Sahara committee of pblic 
safety. While the war of “ pacification ” continues, the army 
is in command. There is still no civil authority in Algeria. 

The best hope would lie in a quick cease-fire. The 
exchanges between General de Gaulle and M. Ferhat Abbas 
are oblique—at any rate to the public eye—but they seem 
to be falling plumb on target. As our Paris correspondent 
suggests on page 241, their accuracy hints at direct talks 
carried on privately. A cease-fire before the elections 
appears to be General de Gaulle’s objective, but any terms 
that might persuade M. Ferhat Abbas to call off the fighting 
would probably be too tough for the general to swallow. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAMME 


Bills in Prospect 


ROMISES made at the Blackpool conference and before 
have provided a lot of straw for the Queen’s Speech 
opening the next session of Parliament. If Mr Boyd- 
Carpenter is to get his new pensions proposals into action 
by April, 1961, he will have to introduce a national insu!- 
ance bill in this coming session. We are probably going to 
have a bill amending the terms for compulsory purchase, 
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although not necessarily a very liberal one. There will be 
the bill to encourage house ownership, and Mr Butler’s bill 
for long-overdue reforms in mental health. Mr Hare’s 
plans for aiding small farmers (see page 215) will pre- 
sumably require legislation. There is supposed to be a 
new weights and measures bill impending, so that (among 
other things) we may at last know what exactly is supposed 
to be meant by a “ large pink gin.” 

But the most intriguing legislative prospect of all has 
been opened by the Government’s promise, reiterated by 
Mr Macmillan last week, to eliminate or replace by per- 
manent legislation all the remaining emergency controls, 
which are contained for the most part in defence regulations, 
Some of the decisions involved will be relatively minor— 
such as what to do about regulations that allow the Govern- 
ment to disregard certain patent rights and trade marks to 
facilitate fulfilment of defence contracts (the right course 
here is to follow the recommendations of the Howitt com- 
mittee of 1956); and what to do about the Industrial 
Disputes Tribunal with its provisions for possible compul- 
sory wage arbitration (the right course is to abolish it). But 
the central keep that remains to be stormed (see The Econo- 
mist on April 12th last) lies in Defence Regulations 55 and 
55AB. It is from these two regulations that the Govern- 
ment derives the power to impose all manner of economic 
controls by a flick of the switch. Now is the time to sound 
the bugle for the charge against them. 

There will be three main test cases. First, British govern- 
ments still have the power to introduce price controls on 
any article by regulation ; the Conservatives ought quite 
simply to legislate this emergency power out of existence. 
The same applies to the power to introduce rationing by 
regulation, which the present Government used when it 
rationed petrol during the Suez crisis ; it is quite intoler- 
able that major decisions of this kind should not require 
a formal and separate Act of Parliament. Thirdly, exchange 
control. Some civil servants and the Opposition will want 
merely to incorporate any powers that still derive from 
emergency regulation into the permanent Exchange Con- 
trol Act of 1947. That would be an unnecessarily ca’canny 
policy. The proper expansionist measure is to say that the 
power to impose exchange control, although it must obvi- 
ously remain in being for some time, should be made subject 
to annual challenge under the Expiring Laws Continuance 
procedure or in some other way. In this whole complex 
of legislation the Conservatives should decide to show that 
they have the courage of their convictions, 


BLACKPOOL CONFERENCE 


A Short Way with Dissenters 


. HE British people is a very highly civilised and 

TT sophisticated people and our party is a very British 
party,” declared Lord Hailsham at Blackpool on Saturday 
morning to loud applause. Just three hours later, some of 
these same applauding delegates were using far more than 
admissible force on a few scattered Empire Loyalists who 
had dared to heckle the Prime Minister. Scuffles at a 
Mosleyite meeting in Birmingham the next day made the 
Cruel comparison seem only too apt. 

The Tories’ main excuses are (a) that this was meant to 
be a private meeting of like-thinking people, not a public 
demonstration at which heckling is traditionally tolerated ; 
(b) that the Empire Loyalists are an extremist and unrepre- 
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sentative minority, who were there to chant slogans rather 
than to heckle in the proper sense of the term; and (c) 
that for many Tories the annual contact between themselves 
and “the Leader” is no ordinary event but a kind of 
sacrament. The first two arguments are true but, even 
when combined with the third, they are just not good 
enough. The legal precedents may be a little confusing, but 
there is a perfectly well understood code covering the proper 
way to keep order at a meeting, whether public or private. 
The chairman is in charge at all times. If anyone makes a 
nuisance of himself he can be requested to leave, and if he 
refuses he can be removed by the properly appointed 
stewards, using the absolutely minimum amount of force 
required. The audience should not intervene, except vocally 
or to prevent physical sabotage, and should be restrained 
from doing so by the chairman. If the stewards cannot 
cope, the meeting is approaching a delicate point at which 
conceivably the audience might be asked to lend a hand, 
but by then it ought to be about time to call in the police 
anyway. 

When the occasion is a political one, the chairman has to 
make an extra calculation—whether he is going to gain 
more by having a quieter meeting than he will lose by 
violating the Englishman’s sense that a politician ought to 
be able to take a good deal of.heckling in his stride. The 
only difference that is made by holding a private meeting 
is that the organisers are entitled to ask anyone who has 
not got proper credentials to withdraw. The chairman’s 
decision about what to do with hecklers may also fairly be 
weighted somewhat more towards turning them out when 
the heckling is merely organised interruption. 

But there were at least four things wrong with the Tories’ 
handling of the affair at the Winter Gardens: the elderly 
chairman, who was perhaps blinded by the television lights, 
gave no lead at all until the third incident—and although 
the Prime Minister himself did mutter “ steady on,” this 
was useless because inaudible except on that evening’s tele- 
vision soundtrack ; delegates took matters into their own 
itching hands without waiting for the party stewards ; force 
was used far too promptly and excessively ; and hecklers 
were handed over to uniformed stewards of the Winter 
Gardens, which seems to have been a bad mistake. Since 
the Empire Loyalists have interrupted the Prime Minister 
before, the platform had no excuse’ for being caught nap- 
ping. It had got its stewards at the ready, but it had not 
thought out sensible ways for using them, 


ARAB LEAGUE 


Family Quarrel 


HE maiden speech of a Tunisian government delegate 
+: in the Arab League council on October 12th was not 
quite what the old members of the club expected from a 
new one. Less than three months ago, President Bourguiba 
showed no inclination to join the League in a hurry. “ Our 
Arab brothers,” he said on July 25th, “have their policy, 
we have our own. The two should come together in five 
years.” Only a month later, as a result of the Arab détente 
in the United Nations and the missionary activ:ties of the 
new Iraqi foreign minister, Mr Bourguiba was dragged in 
after all. Once King Muhammad of Morocco had decided 
to join, Tunisia could not stand in isolation as the only 
Arab country not a member of that contentious body. 
Tunisia became a full member of the League on October rst. 
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In his speech to the League council meeting the Tunisian 
delegate reproached the League with serving the interests 
of only one person and one member country. He left no 
doubt that the person was President Nasser and the country 
was the United Arab Republic. The chief UAR delegate 
swept out of the meeting, dutifully followed by the rest of 
his delegation. The stage was set for the kind of drama 
that Tunisia’s friends had feared if it remained outside the 
League. President Bourguiba at once joined King Hussein 
of Jordan as favourite whipping-boy of Cairo’s powerful 
press and radio. The Arab world was promptly reminded 
that the Tunisian accusations had been previously expressed 
in British and American newspapers ; it followed that Mr 
Bourguiba was obviously an agent of imperialism. 

The Tunisian President himself had never pretended that 
he saw any advantages in his country’s joining the Arab 
League. A period of exile in Cairo had not taught him to 
admire the Egyptians, and he remains haunted by the 
spectre of his adversary, Salah Ben Youssef, condemned to 
death in Tunis and given sanctuary in Cairo by the Arab 
League. It is, however, difficult to see why he should 
have picked this moment to quarrel with the other Arab 
countries. Bourguiba cannot hope to supplant Nasser as 
giant of the Arab world. The Sudanese, Lebanese, Libyan 
and Saudi Arabian—and even the Iragi—delegations may 
have secretly enjoyed his delegate’s attack on Egypt, but 
they were wise enough to condemn it publicly. On Wednes- 
day the league council invited Tunisia back to its meetings, 
but Tunisia announced that it was breaking off diplomatic 
relations with the UAR. 

The western powers are unjustly accused of instigating 
the attack ; they gain absolutely nothing from it. There is 
nothing they want so little as a second Jordan. If President 
Bourguiba recants, then Nasser will have achieved another 
of his easy victories ; if he maintains his isolation from the 
main stream of Arab nationalism, he will lose an influence 
that, as a moderate member of the Arab League, he might 
have been able to build up. The Cairo daily Al-Akhbar 
erred when it said the Tunisian speech could not have been 
written by an Arab. If he had foreseen what benefits it 
could bring him, President Nasser might have written it 
himself. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Rules for Fire Brigades 


R HAMMARSKJOLD has firmly dispersed the western 

pipe dream of a permanent United Nations force. 
In reporting to the General Assembly on lessons learnt 
from the UN emergency force, he emphasised that since it 
is impossible to judge in advance what sort of force 
or presence might be required for any specific emergency, 
it would be a wasteful extravagance to have men and equip- 
ment standing by. He pointed out that in the Middle East 
alone, the United Nations Emergency Force and the 
observation group in Lebanon have little in common. 
Unef is a large group of lightly equipped enlisted men ; 
the observation group is mainly composed of officers and is 
generously equipped with aircraft and vehicles. 

Instead of keeping a group of men hanging about and 
possibly never used, Mr Hammarskjéld advised the General 
Assembly to establish principles which would makté it easier 
to get the right type of force together in a hurry. He 
suggests that member governments should be sounded about 
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what troops or equipment they might be able to provide 
in an emergency, so that they can allow for this possibility 
in their defence planning. For the time being, the secretariat 
can cope with the work involved in these arrangements ; 
at some stage it might be necessary to recruit a small nucleus 
of military experts to handle it. 

Most of the basic principles he suggests are unexcep- 
tionable: a force should not include units from permanent 
members of the Security Council or from countries that 
might become involved in the dispute ; it should not enter 
a country without the host government’s consent ; and it 
should not—except in self-defence—have to fight. Some 
governments may be less willing to accept Mr 
Hammarskjéld’s final condition: 


The force should not be used to enforce any specific 
political solution of pending problems or to influence the 
political balance decisive to such a solution. 


Mr Hammarskjéld’s fire brigades are not going to be used 
to do the work of governments for them. 


DEFENCE 


Time for Decision? 


HERE seems some reason to think that the meeting of 

the service chiefs with Mr Macmillan and Mr Sandys 
this week was of more than ordinary significance. Mr 
Sandys has returned from America to face some crucial 
decisions on the shape and emphasis of defence spending 
within the defence budget for next year ; and there are 
signs that service uneasiness has sharpened to the point of 
divergencies in views which cannot be covered by the usual 
inter-service bargaining over money that always takes place 
about this time of year. Within a defence budget of about 
£1,500 million—the Prime Minister is almost certainly 
insisting that it be no more than last year—each service is 
reaching a stage where it can now put up a programme 
which meets what it thinks are its minimum commitments 
only by calling for cuts in the other services, It is probable 
that this is resolving itself into a struggle between the RAF 
(in alliance with those who think the deterrent is overwhelm- 
ingly the first priority) and the other two services (in alliance 
with those who think that the time has come to speed up 
the equipment of forces adequate to meet threats of limited 
wars). The shortage of modern conventional arms is a very 
sore point with the army and navy, but an attempt to cover 
their increasing nakedness would involve placing some very 
expensive production orders. 

There seems to be no way out of this haggling now 
for Mr Sandys or Mr Macmillan, except by making a 
straight choice to plump (in shaping the British role within 
the interdependent transatlantic alliance) either for the 
“ deterrers ” or the “ conventionals.” The limits of econo- 
mising on matters of detail are very close. Any more 
economies in any one service will amount, in effect, to a 
policy decision in favour of one or the other side. The 
upshot of the struggle may not appear until the defence 
white paper next year ; but the Government should be left 
in no doubt of the misgivings which a further paring down 
of conventional arms would produce. The publication of 
the Grigg Committee’s report on service recruitment will 
provide Parliament with the chance to probe the Govern- 
ment’s intentions before policy is finally settled. It should 
probe deeply. 
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LONDON AIRPORT STRIKE 


Hot Air 


O ur special correspondent who has been investigating the 

strike at BOAC reports : The receptionist at London 
Airport was plainly harassed. “ No, I’m afraid there are no 
BOAC flights today,” she said. The trouble? “I know 
no more than you, sir. But if you go down to the hangars, 
I expect you will find out.” The hangars, which were at 
the other end of the airport, are a vast structure of white 
concrete. The first impression was of aircraft everywhere, 
grounded because of a strike of 4,000 maintenance men and 
engineers. 

Outside the hangars was a group of men in jeans. 
“ We're no more than pickets, brother,” one said. “ The 
real meeting of the National Joint Board is up in London 
and Sid Maitland, our chief convenor [of shop stewards], is 
there now.” Was Mr Maitland making representations to 
the employers ? He was not. Since this was an unofficial 
strike, he was putting his case to the union side instead. But 
official support was unlikely. “ If there is anything else you 
need to know, go to the Air Hostess in Bath Road.” 

This puzzling direction proved to be, not to a girl, but 
to the Air Hostess pub. This was closed, but round the 
back of the building was a door with a strike committee 
notice on it. All visitors were first scrutinised through a 
hole ; but eventually three men came out. They were well- 
spoken and introduced themselves as local shop stewards. 
Why had they struck? There were two reasons: first, 
over the dismissal of five men who refused to work overtime 
when ordered (the management deny that these men have 
been sacked and say that they merely walked out before 
any Overtime could be worked) ; secondly, because of the 
handling of their pay claim both by their own union officials 
and by the employers. The latter were said, among other 
things, to have broken faith over a promised retrospective 
increase. The union official on the national board, on the 
other hand, was accused of never turning up at meetings; 
the official concerned is Mr Matthews (who was recently 
in dispute with Mrs Barbara Castle) and he has certainly 
lost the confidence of at least the militants on the spot. 

But behind all this bickering lies a fund of ill-feeling 
between management and men. In the last five years there 
have been fifteen strikes or bans on overtime at BEA and 
BOAC maintenance depots which in BOAC’s case are 
grossly over-staffed. These airlines have been worse hit 
by labour trouble than any other except Air France, 
Recently, things have got worse. Earlier this year BOAC 
announced a plan to save about £5 million a year by re- 
organising engineering operations and sacking about 44 per 
cent of the engineers, many of them inspectors. Union 
opposition has so far blocked any part of this plan from 
being put into effect. The shop stewards believe that the 
employers now want to break them, but both sides are 
plainly manceuvring for a showdown. 

No doubt the management does want to break the shop 
stewards’ strength, and with good reason. They have been 
harassed by breaches of faith and contract and unofficial 
stoppages by local trouble makers, almost beyond endur- 
ance. They are getting no help in their attempts to get 
the corporation out of the red. But it is not easy to see 
why these familiar tactics of shop stewards have found fertile 
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ground in this industry of highly skilled technicians with 
very responsible jobs. Behind the whole dispute is a 
muddle, not only of feelings but of facts, that might surely 
have been avoided by better public relations by BOAC. 


FARMING 


Help for the Small Man 


T takes some courage for a Minister of Agriculture to 
I stand up before any political gathering, let alone the 
Conservative party’s annual conference, and be really firm 
about aid to small farmers. Mr John Hare is evidently 
a courageous man. His speech last week did not do much 
to unveil the positive provisions of the aid programme 
foreshadowed at the time of the last price review, and due 
to be expounded shortly in a white paper ; but he made two 
negative points quite clear. The first is that only those 
small farmers will qualify for aid who both need it and 
can show a reasonable prospect of achieving independence 
by its means within a few years ; there is to be no indefi- 
nitely continued special subsidy to individual beneficiaries. 
The second is that most of the money will come from the 
existing guarantee fund ; there is to be a redistribution of 
the national aid allotted to agriculture, not—or not on any 
large scale—an increase in its amount. To get these two 
principles quietly accepted by a Conservative conference 
was a feat comparable to Mr Butler’s handling of the cat- 
and-gallows enthusiasts. 

Any policy of aid for small farmers as such is, of course, 
walking a tightrope over a quicksand. The “ social justifi- 
cation ” for preserving small farms in being—that the small 
farmer is “ part of the pattern of our countryside ” and a 
specially deserving character by reason of his hard-working 
independence—can be used for “ preserving” him like an 
inordinately and increasingly expensive museum piece, 
whose net material contribution to the national wellbeing is 
nil or negative and whose social contribution is mainly to 
demonstrate the power of a well-dug-in pressure group. The 
experience of France provides the classic awful example. 
Yet the social arguments represent a genuine and universally 
accepted political liability ; and—a point more congenial to 
the hard-headed economist—it is also true that the promo- 
tion ladder of farming, already notoriously inadequate, 
would have an essential rung knocked out were the small 
farm to dwindle out of existence in favour of the large. 
Certainly it is better to devote a significant part of the 
national aid to agriculture to “ boosting” promising small 
farms to a viable level of efficiency than to spread it all 
indiscriminately over all farmers regardless of need or of 
promise. 

Two specific points are worth making to Mr Hare. 
First, some of the worst problems besetting small farmers 
are those of fragmented holdings and bad lay-out. In 
Holland and elsewhere these problems are being tackled 
by collective schemes of reorganisation which generally 
come into effect if a sufficient number of farmers vote in 
favour ; that might seem a draconian system but supposedly 
individualist British farmers now accept the same principle 
(perhaps less justifiably) in the establishment of marketing 
boards. Secondly, the minister would be wise to include 
in his programme some provision for helping off the land, 
and into other occupations, those small farmers whose best 
contribution to the wellbeing of agriculture and to their 
own is to leave it as soon as possible. 
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CYPRUS 


Towards a Conference? 


R LENNOX-BOYD’S gaffe about Cyprus at Blackpool last 
week nearly scuppered M. Spaak’s proposed tri- 
partite conference there and then. His reference to Cyprus 
as “ Turkey’s off-shore island” and his apparently marked 
sympathy for the Turkish case infuriated the Greeks and 
exacerbated all their suspicions about the British Govern- 
ment’s aims. But public and private efforts to put the 
record straight seem to have had a qualified success ; Mr 
Selwyn Lloyd told the Conservatives that Britain differed 
from Turkey in thinking that the unity of Cyprus should 
be preserved. At the time of writing, there is still a modest 
hope that Nato’s efforts will lead to a conference. Much will 
depend upon whether or not the Government will allow the 
long-term settlement of the island to be placed on the 
agenda ; this now seems more probable than it did. 
Whether a conference will achieve anything if and when 
it does meet is, of course, another question. Archbishop 
Makarios announced this week that he would agree to a 
seven-year period of self-government for Cyprus that led to 
independence. What is not clear is how much he would 
require the Macmillan seven-year plan to be modified. 
Agreement about the final objective would certainly facilitate 
an interim settlement, but it would not, as the archbishop 
implied, cause all the difficulties to dissolve. The Greek 
foreign minister has suggested that an international body 
should so establish the military status of the island that it 
could never be a threat to Turkey ; and that the rights of 
the Turkish minority should be settled by a neutral com- 
mission and then guaranteed by a UN commissioner living 
on the island. These suggestions are no doubt intended to 
overcome the Turks’ opposition to independence. But what 
guarantees can Mr Averoff suggest to prevent Eoka from 
intimidating the Greek Cypriots into agitating for enosis, 
once independence is attained ? 


SOUTH AFRICA 


The Law’s Delay 


HE withdrawal of the indictment against the 91 South 

Africans who are accused of treason leaves them still 
facing the charge for which the examining magistrates ruled 
that a prima facie case existed against them (but not against 
the 56 of their fellow citizens who were also brought to the 
preliminary hearing and subsequently released). Two 
courses now lie open to the Crown in South Africa. Either 
it must frame a new indictment, or it must drop the case. 
It is still possible that the South African government will 
now think discretion the better part of valour ; but judging 
by what the attorney-general has said, a new indictment will 
be brought. 

The original indictment has proved a bed of nettles for 
the prosecution rather than for the accused so far. It 
charged the 91 South Africans of all races with treason, but 
alternatively with contravening the Suppression of Com- 
munism Act in two ways. On the face of it, it always looked 
easier to obtain a conviction on the lesser charge under 
this act ; but it is the lesser charges that the Crown has been 
forced to abandon. The defence has argued that a man 
could not defend himself when the case against him was 
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unclearly defined ; and this led to the judges quashing one 
of the alternative charges and to the Crown abandoning the 
other. 

The Crown was left with only the main—capital—charge 
to prove. All along it has declared that its case will stand 
or fall on its ability to prove conspiracy among the accused 
to commit treason, and that the individual acts of the 
accused, set out in the indictment (which is of inordinate 
length) are the substance of the case. It will not even pursue 
individuals for purely individual and isolated treasonable 
acts, if the evidence should disclose any. This presentation 
at once brings out the frankly political nature of the trial 
and the Crown’s difficulties. Upon being asked to simplify 
and clarify the indictment for treason it asked for permission 
to amend it ; when the court refused, the attorney-general 
threatened to bring in another. But even if he does, there 
remains the sheer difficulty of proving a group charge 
against a series of individuals in the teeth not only of a 
skilled defence, but of the determination of the judges to 
apply the law to the letter. 

The South African judiciary has never appeared to better 
advantage, and has disposed of earlier fears that its 
impartiality might by now be undermined: it has proved, 
with the aid of the defence, that tyrannical statute law 
can easily run into grave obstacles in independent courts— 
though, admittedly, at the cost of inordinate delay. As the 
framer of many of these statutes, which are designed to give 
judges no option but to enforce a political party’s defini- 
tions of law and justice, Dr Verwoerd, the prime minister, 
cannot fail to be impressed with the tenacity of British 
institutions in the face of resolute attempts to use the 
sovereignty of parliament to impose an authoritarian state. 
South Africa is not yet—not quite yet—a police state. 


RAILWAY WAGES 


Comparisons at Whose Cost? 


HEN the railway unions accépted a three per cent wage 
WY increase in May, one of the conditions attached was 
that later in the year there should be a full scale inquiry 
into railway wages. This was agreed at the time ; but in 
the intervening months, the inquiry came to mean different 
things to different people. To the British Transport Com- 
mission, overburdened as they already are with wage pay- 
ments, it seemed a chance to streamline its labour force and 
so raise productivity. To the unions, a review of wage 
rates meant an opportunity to raise pay all round and so 
to silence critics of the earlier three per cent settlement 
which has now become the lowest increase of the year. This 
conflict of views showed up at once when consultations 
began in August over the terms of reference of the review. 
Only this week, after two months’ bargaining, were these 
settled. As they now appear, they represent a substantial 
victory for the unions. 

The terms of reference lay down that the review is to be 
conducted by three people outside the industry. This was 
favoured by the craft unions who hope that outsiders will 
pay more attention to their eroded differentials than would 
anyone closely connected with the railways. But much 
more important, the review is to look at railway wages 
without reference to the financial position of the Transport 
Commission. This is the crucial point over which the 
unions have been haggling for so long. For there is no 
doubt that on the basis of the comparison to be adopted, 
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BRITISH 


p0-AC COMET 


FIRST EVER 


BOAC are first across the Atlantic with a ‘“‘pure 
jet” passenger service. Why? Because Comet 4 
jetliners have been delivered ahead of schedule... 
because the Comet 4 which made this historic first 
flight is the most tested airliner the world has 
ever known...and because BOAC has years more 
experience with jets than any other airline. 


CONSIDER THE RECORD... 


One hundred and twenty BOAC pilots have 
logged a total of 15 million Comet flying miles. 
This year alone, BOAC Comets have logged 3,700 
fiying hours and made some 50 more transatlantic 
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jet crossings than any other commercial jet air- 
liner. Months and months of careful, patient and 
prolonged testing, proving and training flights 
lie behind this great achievement. 

Now BOAC invites you to fly Comet 4. Your 
flight is swift, serene and undisturbed as four 
mighty Rolls-Royce Avon engines multiply your 
speed, and search radar ensures fair weather 
flying all the way. 

Book now by Comet 4 and enjoy the superlative 
comfort of First Class or de Luxe ‘‘Monarch”’ 
services. Consult your local BOAC Appointed Travel 
Agent or any BOAC office. 
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Business entertainment calls for 


an unusually nice discrimination 
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in choice of wines. We are helping many firms to do justice 


to themselves and their guests without incurring the strictures 


of those who guard expenditure. 


Our experience of nearly 150 years in providing for this 


particular facet of hospitality can be quite useful to you. 


We shall be glad to see you at our cellars, offices and 


warehouse some 200 yards from Aldgate Station. There you 


can taste, compare and price wines, spirits and liqueurs that 


will do you credit with your guests, without undue expense. 


Telephone: Royal 1096 


W. COATES & CO. 


Cellars, Offices and Warehouses 


24/25, Whitechapel High Street, London, E.1. 


(2 minutes from Aldgate Underground) 














Vistem 
Mobile 
Unit 






In addition to our enormous range of 
over 40 Vistem units we also have avail- 
able the Bizada one - line, strip index 
and the Admindex flat-tray type of visible 


card index. 





SYSTEMS PLANNING DiviSION 
Telephone: ABBey 3675 


THE FASTEST 
VISIBLE 
RECORD-KEEPING 
SYSTEM 

ON EARTH 


Our 40 years’ experience of visible record systems in 
general and 20 years of the Vistem-type in particular 
is at your disposal. Write or ‘phone and we will 
gladly have an adviser call upon you—without obligation 
of course. . 


Vistem Visible Record Equipment is most widely 
used for : 


Stock Control @ Ledgers (Hand or Machine posted) 
Sales Records @ Plant Records 

Personnel @ Credit Sanction 

Purchasing @ Production Records 





Carter-Parratt Limited 


IDDESLEIGH HOUSE. CAXTON STREET, LONDON, 5.W.1. 
Works: Sutton & Bath 
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wages paid for similar work in other nationalised industries, 
many railwaymen are underpaid. This is what the fact- 
finding report (with suitable strictures on the excessive 
number of porters) will probably find. But the wider 
question of the dire economic position of the railways, and 
thus of whether or not railwaymen should be paid less than 
the average, is to go by the board, at this stage at least. 

Sir Brian Robertson, in agreeing to these terms of 
reference, has not left himself entirely exposed. At his 
insistence, the independent review is to produce “ observa- 
tions and conclusions” rather than “ recommendations.” 
Whether this semantic difference can be used as an escape 
route for the commission if the conclusions of the review 
are completely inflationary remains to be seen. But the 
upshot is that for the next few months (during which time 
the unions maintain the right to submit a claim on cost 
of living grounds), a body closely resembling the Civil 
Service Pay Unit will be prowling around the railways ; 
in the Post Offices the establishment of a similar body led 
to a considerable rise in wages. The railwaymen expect 
that it will bring them an increase too. 


THE COMMONWEALTH 


Wider Still and Wider? 


HAT was in Mr Lennox-Boyd’s mind when he told 
V4 the Conservative conference that it did not seem 
impossible to add relations-in-law to the family group ? 
This has long been a favourite idea of the backbench Tory 
“ expanding Commonwealth ” group ; at one time they even 
proposed issuing—strictly unsolicited—invitations to the 
Scandinavian countries to enter some sort of external rela- 
tionship with the Commonwealth. Probably, however, Mr 
Lennox-Boyd was being a little more subtle and a little more 
realistic than this. Next year Somalia is likely to become 
independent, whereupon the cry of enosis may go up in 
British Somaliland ; if the combined state could become a 
Commonwealth country by marriage quite a number of 
awkwardnesses could be overcome from Somaliland’s point 
of view—including, perhaps, its need for a permanent 
subsidy (whatever its status) of up to £4 million a year. 
It may, alas, be too late to think of a Cyprus solution 
along such lines. It might also be too much to read into 
Mr Lennox-Boyd’s words an invitation to French Guinea 
to initiate merger talks in Freetown. But undoubtedly 
African frontiers are capable of very considerable change, as 
Africans come to decide their own future, and it was 
certainly worth laying down the principle that the Common- 
wealth door is not shut against those who do not wear the 
old boys’ Empire tie. On the contrary, ability to opt to 
join the Commonwealth might give certain states a valuable 
policy counter, when other forms of Anschluss seem to 
be in the offing. 


SOTHEBY’S SALE 


Appreciating Pictures 


BOUT 1,500 people managed to squeeze into Sotheby’s 
A auction rooms for the sale on Wednesday evening. 
Many more just stood around on the pavement outside. 
But, wealthy as the audience was, not more than ten 
could really afford to bid. For on sale were the plums 
of tae Goldschmidt collection, seven impressionist and post- 
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impressionist paintings of the highest quality. They fetched 
a record £781,000, the highest sum ever paid in a day ata 
picture auction. Before the sale, no one would commit 
himself about the prospects beyond saying that at least 
£400,000 was to be expected. American private collectors, 
Greek shipowners and the foreign museums were all known 
to be interested. But even the best estimates, based on 
prices fetched in previous sales, were really only guesses— 
and that for a very good reason. 

The .reason is that there is not really a market in the 
ordinary sense for the very best pictures. This is not true 
of all other sections of the art market, where goods are sold 
in fair numbers and at fairly recognisable prices. But the 
supply of great works of art into the sale rooms has now 
slowed down to a tiny trickle, while the demand from the 
30-odd top buyers grows more and more insatiable as the 
years go by. The consequence is that prices have ‘soared 
in a largely unpredictable way. A similar Manet to the 
one sold this week for £65,000 went for £10,000 in 1952 ; 
a Van Gogh, slightly inferior to the “ Public Garden at 
Arles ” fetched £16,500 in the same year, against. £132,000 
on Wednesday. Even the Weinberg collection, sold at 
Sotheby’s last year for £326,000, had no pictures of quite 
the same class as those sold this week ; while the £104,000 
paid recently for a Gauguin by a Greek shipowner was 
thought of at the time as being not a portent but a freak. 

But Wednesday’s sale was more than an event that stirred 
the international art dealers. It also represented a great 
victory for the London auction business. The rest of the 
Goldschmidt collection was sold here two years ago and 
now that the pictures have come too, it really seems that 
London is re-establishing itself as the auction centre of the 
world. There are several reasons for this. British auctioneers 
charge a much lower commission on sales than the Ameri- 
cans ; they have better facilities than exist in Paris, where 
the buyer is also burdened with a heavy sales tax ; and the 
fact that English is spoken attracts Americans without 
putting off anyone else. Now that dollar payments for 
auctioned goods imported on open licence are fully sanc- 
tioned by the Bank of England, London’s cost advantage is 
making itself felt. In the end, after some tense struggles, 
six of the seven pictures went to American collectors. The 
finest of all, Cézanne’s “ Boy in a Red Waistcoat,” made 
£220,000, more than twice the sum ever paid at auction for 
a picture before. But the final word went to an Englishman 
who remarked after it was over : “ The pictures were all 
right ; but think of all that money.” 


POLAND 


Two Years After 


MEETING between Mr Gomulka and Mr Khrushchev 
A is no longer charged with the drama and tension of 
two years ago. When they had their famous talks in Warsaw 
in October, 1956, Poland was threatened with armed Soviet 
intervention, An important Polish delegation, headed by Mr 
Gomulka, goes to Moscow at the end of this month, but this 
time no choice of peace or war hinges on the outcome. 
Things have changed in Mr Gomulka’s two years of power. 
Bit by bit the Polish leader has toned down the talk of 
his country’s “own road to socialism.” He has dropped 
the young men who cleared the way for his return, and his 
censorship has curbed their “ revisionist” zeal. However 
reluctantly and cautiously, he has condemned the Hungarian 
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insurrection ; his voice has even mingled in the anti-Jugo- 
slav chorus. Poland is still an unorthodox member of the 
Soviet block, but it is no longer the heretic to be watched 
with a finger on the trigger. 

In Polish eyes, Mr Khrushchev’s part has altered as well. 
From the threatening bully he has been turned into a rela- 
tive protector. The cause of this transformation is said 
to be the new attitude of Peking. Just as in Hungary, there 
is a joke current among the Poles that Russia is a buffer 
state shielding their country from Mao Tse-tung. This 
about sums up the Polish view of China. Two years ago the 
Poles were convinced that the Chinese leader had exercised 
a restraining influence on Mr Khrushchev. Now, they think, 
the roles have been reversed: China’s inquisitorial frenzy 
has made Mr Khrushchev the less intolerant of the two, 
But China’s growing influence has its economic drawbacks. 
Peking considers that its resolve to expand the Chinese 
economy at breakneck speed demands priority within the 
block ; it eyes jealously the relative “luxury” in which 
eastern Europe lives. The threat to this region is twofold: 
it will have to step up its exports to China ; it will be less 
able to count on Russian surpluses. Poland, in conflict with 
the Vatican, can particularly ill afford economic contribu- 
tions to popular discontent. 

In addition to the new look of the communist world, 
and the obvious questions of international policy, both sides 
are likely to talk about their own party matters. Mr 
Gomulka has not yet gained a sufficient control over the 
party machinery to summon the congress which under the 
party statutes should be held this year. (Some Poles main- 
tain, however, that the Polish party congress will be con- 
vened in January just before the Russian one.) Mr 
Khrushchev will ask the Soviet party at its January congress 
to endorse the new seven-year-plan, a topic of great interest 
to the Poles. Mr Gomulka is not taking his economists 5 
negotiations among experts will presumably follow these 
talks at the top. Though the meeting will probably pro- 
duce no fireworks, it should throw light on Poland’s new 
status in the changing Soviet block. 


MIDDLE EAST OIL 


From Wellhead to Petrol Tank 


NOTHER crack is appearing in the fifty-fifty pattern of 
Middle East oil agreements. Pan-American Inter- 
national, a subsidiary of the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana, is said to be willing to offer the Saudi Arabian 
government 60 per cent of its profits instead of the usual 
50 per cent. The area being discussed is part of the Arabian 
American Oil Company’s preferential zone. Aramco is not 
likely to exercise its right of preference if that requires 
meeting the terms offered by Pan-American. 

What is perhaps even more alarming to the Middle East 
oil industry is Pan-American’s apparent readiness to set up 
a completely integrated company in Saudi Arabia. Such 
an operation would give the government of the producing 
country a share in profits made not only from production 
but from refining, transportation and marketing as well. 

It has long been the dream of Arab oil experts to see such 
a company in operation and,-up to now, the nearest they 
have come to it is in the terms of the Saudi-Japanese con- 
cession for the Saudi half-interest in the Neutral Zone off- 
shore areas. So uncertain, however, are the advantages of 
complete integration that the concession for the Kuwaiti 
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half-interest in the same areas, with the,same Japanese 
company, requires only that other phases of the oil industry 
will be carried out when the level of production permits ; it 
does not mention integration. 

Pan-American is the first western oil company to embark 
on an integrated adventure with the necessary experience 
and backing. Its offer may confuse those Arabs who claim 
that the world oil industry is run from some secret head- 
quarters in London or New York. If the Saudis get what 
they want in the concession they may have to be patient 
for a long time before any profits come in from selling their 
oil from wellhead to petrol tank. 


NATIONAL TRUST 


Too Successful 


HE latest annual report of the National Trust opens 
with a general retrospect whose keynote is the em- 
barrassment of success. Success in acquiring buildings for 
preservation, and endowments to maintain them, becomes 
embarrassing when inflation whittles away the real value 
of the endowments. Success in extending the Trust’s 
landholdings—-from 51,449 acres in 1937 to a quarter of a 
million acres today—calls for a major reorganisation of its 
administrative arrangements, with a decentralised regional 
staff, which is still in the experimental stage. Above all, 
success in the Trust’s original aim, which was, in the words 
of the report, “ to expose an indifferent public to the impact 
of the countryside, to induce thousands from the towns to 
discover the beauty of the moors, the fens and the coastland 
under its protection” has, “ thanks to circumstances and 
the motor car,” faced it with an ever-increasing difficulty. 
There are too many enthusiastic visitors to the Trust’s open 
spaces, they are literally too thick on the ground, and even 
when they do not smash bottles, scatter ice-cream wrappers 
or indulge in vandalism, their individually blameless feet 
wear away the turf—which suffers even more acutely from 
the less blameless passage or presence of cars or caravans. 
The Trust thus finds itself concerned rather with control 
than with inducement, a job both less popular and less 
congenial but also increasingly important. So far, regula- 
tion has not gone beyond the limitation of caravans, 
tents and car parks to appropriate sites, and the enforce- 
ment on agricultural land of rules about sticking to 
footpaths. But the problem of the “innocent walker’s ” 
mere multiplication will get worse, and it is hard to see 
what can be done about it. Regimentation would destroy 
the whole character of the pleasure and refreshment that he 
seeks in places of natural beauty ; and the more lovers of 
natural beauty there are, the less pleasure and refreshment 
they are likely to get. Possibly the Trust could do some- 
thing by using its publicity to direct attention to its less 
well-known and frequented beauty spots. The effect would 
indeed only be to spread the problem a little thinner. But 
it would at least postpone the day when queues will have 
to wait to pass through a turnstile at the foot of Box Hill. 


EDUCATION 


Teachers on Show 


RAISE should not be withheld from the National Union 
P of Teachers for their “ unprecedented step ” in organi- 
sing at their own expense a recruiting exhibition at 
Olympia next year just because it may be used incidentally 
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YOU CAN RENT 
A NEW FACTORY FOR 

9 PER SQUARE FOOT 
IN NORTHERN IRELAND 





NOW 





For full details of new factories and 25° grants towards the cost 

of new machinery etc., write to Dept. E.1, Northern Ireland 

Development Council (Chairman, Lord Chandos), 13 Lower Regent Street, 
London, S.W.1. (Tel.: WHItehall 0651) or 99 Park Avenue (7th Floor), 
New York 16, N.Y. U.S.A. 
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for a subsidiary purpose—to spotlight their wage claims. 
The NUT has inevitably been quick to link the Govern- 
ment’s emergency plan to build another 12,000 training 
college places with its contention that higher salaries 
will be needed to get sixth-formers to fill them. The 
union’s round robin letter to sixth-formers appeals to them 
to take up teaching as a vocation, but duly injects the 
doctrine that it is a wretchedly underpaid vocation and 
that the NUT will fight for teachers’ rights. A pamphlet 
by Mr Ivor Brown on the shortage of teachers, issued by 
the NUT for wider circulation, carries the same message. 
The exhibition itself may provide a sounding board for 
the same tale. Perhaps the decision to make it a careers 
display, as well as an educational one, is partly prompted 
by the idea that the exposure of disparity between the 
Burnham scale and the salaries offered to school leavers by 
the industries taking up recruiting pitches at Olympia will 
ram the message home. 

If so, the union may be disappointed. Pay for women 
teachers is probably fully comparable with that obtainable 
outside the profession, even though for men it is not. There 
is, however, everything to be said for an effort to publicise 
and dramatise the educational problem—and the current 
controversies about educational methods and policies. Since 
the NUT is so enterprising, it is up to the Ministry of 
Education, the local authorities and other bodies concerned 
to take stands and tell their story. If, for example, one 
display shows how well a comprehensive school works, 
another should certainly tell the story of the grammar 
schools. And perhaps even the Headmasters’ Conference 
could take space ? All the fun of the fair. 


GERMANY 


Eastward Avenues from Bonn 


R ADENAUER evidently got little change from Mr 
Smirnov, the Soviet ambassador in Bonn, when the 
two met on Tuesday. The German Chancellor’s main 
concern was to ask the Russians to do something to improve 
conditions in east Germany. But the encounter was also 
a mark of the slightly more flexible, though still vague, 
attitude that the federal government has lately been adopting 
in its Ostpolitik. The avenues to the east are being probed 
once more, though from afar. The Russian attitude is 
being sounded through Mr Smirnov. The west German 
proposal for a new commission of the four former occupying 
powers to discuss the German question is on the table. 
A Social Democrat suggestion to set up a west German 
all-party commission, which would have as one of its tasks 
the development of relations with the Soviet zone, is under 
serious discussion. A fourth form of exploration, as yet 
untried, is perhaps arousing the most lively interest of all. 
It is the opening up of relations with the eastern European 
capitals—especially Warsaw and Prague. 

Diplomatic relations with the east European countries 
have been barred hitherto by the Bonn dogma that there 
‘ could be no formal relations with countries that recognise 
the east Berlin regime. But a strong school of thought in 
the Bonn foreign office has held that the advantages of 
better contact with Poland and Czechoslovakia—the contri- 
bution this might make, for example, to isolating Herr 
Ulbricht—outweigh the strict consideration of principle. 

When the Bundestag met in Berlin earlier this month the 
Chancellor himself, long regarded as the main obstacle to 
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a bolder policy, declared that the federal government was 
seriously reconsidering the whole question of relations with 
the satellite capitals. The federal government would 
naturally like to get the best of both worlds: the practical 
advantages of relations, without a breach of the formal 
boycott of Herr Ulbricht’s friends. So it has been can- 
vassing the notion of a halfway arrangement—perhaps to 
have consulates, responsible for trade, in the eastern states, 
without actual diplomatic recognition. The trouble is that 
the Poles and Czechs want the Germans to go the whole 
hog. 

Sooner or later the west Germans will have to modify 
the rule of thumb that inhibits their policies in eastern 
and central Europe. It forced them last autumn to break 
off the satisfactory diplomatic link which had developed 
with Belgrade, when Marshal Tito recognised Herr 
Ulbricht’s regime. At the moment the Marshal’s relations 
with east Berlin are distinctly cool. His deadlock with 
Bonn on the point of principle continues, but neither side 
makes any secret that it would be glad to restore the link 
if a way could be found. 


GATT 


Bilateral Temptations 


USTRALIA and New Zealand will be prominent actors 
A in the session of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade that began at Geneva this week. The loans the 
two countries have raised abroad have thrown spectacular 
light on their payments difficulties. New Zealand, which has 
already announced a cut in import quotas next year, is 
being forced into an agonising reappraisal of its domestic 
policies to fit in with the bleak long-term prospect for dairy 
exports. In Australia, import cuts have been avoided for 
the moment, but the threat may well materialise in March 
if there is no improvement in the trade balance in the 
meantime. Both countries are therefore deeply concerned 
to expand their export markets by attacking farm protection, 
and the Australians want to tighten Gatt’s rules on a wider 
range of commodities, with lead and zinc in the forefront 
of their minds. 

The two countries are right to make active use of Gatt. 
At a time when recession is gnawing at the reserves of 
primary producers, and when new commodity agreements 
are brewing, hasty bilateral agreements and protectionist 
devices could easily undermine the incipient world recovery. 
It is all too tempting for farm exporters like New Zealand 
to try to carve out favoured positions for themselves in 
important markets like the United States. Bilateral talks 
are already being held in Brussels between the European 
economic community and representatives of certain coun- 
tries—like Ghana—which may suffer most from the new 
preferences the community plans to give its overseas 
territories. 

This is a constructive development. But the results, 
which ought to be good, could instead be harmful if the 
arrangements for cocoa, coffee and tea remain bilateral, with 
some countries left outside. The bilateral agreements 
should be broadened into multilateral ones, covering all 
Gatt members. Just as in Gatt the tariff concessions won 
by individual countries automatically apply to the others, 
$0 concessions won in the more complex field of agricultural 
protection should be made general rules, while commodity 
arrangements need to be kept under Gatt’s general control. 
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LETTERS 








Balancing the Free World 


Sir—Your Washington correspondent’s 
use of the balance of payments concept 
jn your issue of September 6th reveals 
how confusing the concept can be in 
the context of American aid. Such aid, 
he claims, is “ mainly a holding opera- 
tion for the international balance of pay- 
ments,” or, more explicitly, its function 
is that of “ preserving the existing order 
by financing the necessary minimum of 
imports.” This is not bad as a sweeping 
generalisation. But is he not a little 
ridiculous when he tries to emphasise a 
phoney novel point, that “balance of 
payments aid” helps to preserve the 
existing order but not to raise living 
standards, fight Communism, or meet 
“rising expectations ”? 

Actually, the so-called balance of pay- 
ments “difficulties” of most nations 
except some “key currency ” countries, 
as The Economist has repeatedly and 
eloquently stressed, largely reflect the 
various national government policies 
which heavily weight programmes that 
can be subsumed only under the very 
headings that your correspondent arbi- 
trarily excludes. What is even more 
important, informed Americans are 
realising increasingly that the troubles 
for which aid is prescribed are not to 
be found in the mirror—the balance of 
payments—but in the very policy deci- 
sions of other governments which 
usually dominate the picture that shows 
up in the mirror. Maybe your corre- 
spondent’s article itself reflects the 
inadequate educational job that has been 
done in this area.—Yours faithfully, 

VirGIL SALERA 
American Enterprise Association 
Washington, DC 


British Institute of 
Management 


Sir—In the article appearing in your 
issue of August 16th you suggested that 
there are many business men in Great 
Britain who believe that “leaders are 
essentially born, not made.” Since we 
know little of the biological process by 
which these essential but exceptional 
infants are born, this implies that we can 
do little or nothing to ensure an adequate 
supply of leaders for the future beyond 
crossing our thumbs and believing in 
fairies. 

The British Institute of Management 
has a disappointing record to date pre- 
cisely because it has tried to mollify this 
element in British opinion. Hence the 
dissipation of a large sum of public 
money on the kind of showmanship 
which, as your article suggests, business 
men who take this view expect from the 
institutions they support. Had its policy 
been built squarely on those individuals 
who believe that there is a growing body 





of knowledge about the art of managing 
which can be taught and learned and 
that a focal point was needed nationally 
for those who share this view, the result 
might have been different. 

Lord Verulam’s letter in your issue of 
October 4th gives ground for hope that 
this will now be corrected. 

But it would be interesting to learn 
where The Economist stands in the 
matter. Does it or does it not believe: 


1. that there is a growing body of know- 
ledge bearing on the art of managing ? 

2. that it is desirable that men who are 
likely to rise to positions of responsi- 
bility in business should be trained in 
this knowledge ? 


Criticism of institutions for failing to 
do what they were created to do is con- 
structive. Criticism which is founded 
on disbelief in what they were created to 
do is usually destructive. 

Your article bore the title “ Learning 
Not to Manage.” But what you said in 
it can be described more accurately as 
“Managing Not to  Learn.”—Yours 


faithfully, L. Urwick 
London, W.1 


Race Riots 


Sir—Your leader “ The Nazis of Notting 
Hill” of September 6th tends to over- 
look a permanent canker in the body 
social, for which your short-term remedy 
of salutary punishment may be only 
palliative. 

The adolescent thug’ mentality, 
especially in cities, is no new thing; it 
has characterised history. The swift 
tempo of modern life, city overcrowding 
and consequent paucity of leisure-time 
amenities, stimulate the natural tendency 
to rebellion ; its news value in turn to 
a Press that must serve up sensa- 
tionalism or die causes wider and louder 
blazoning than the event merits. 

You write on the one hand of “rootless 
youths.” They are of course the product 
of conditions beyond their control, vic- 
tims of a stultifying and frustrating 
environment. Much of the real remedy 
must lie with governments, since it is 
too late for town planners. The need 
is for some form of mass distraction of a 
participative nature ; for the state pro- 
vision of some type of popular interest as 
a spare-time pursuit, even if it be only 
the Roman panem et circenses. The 
potential social evil calls for attack with 
suitable remedies at the highest official 
level. 

A coloured expatriate colony, huddled 
into living space which Whites have 
rejected, is a potential source of an evil- 
productive slum, the like of which you 
are pledged to eliminate. Free access to 
a Britain unequipped to house these 
people sanitarily and decently, and pos- 
sibly only able to employ them at the 
expense of a White labour force, can 
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only create distrust. Look at the Black 
birthrate. The problem will in any case 
increase out of ratio to numbers. There 
should be a halt and an interim study of 
the wisdom of permitting unrestricted 
and unplanned movement of coloured 
workers, largely unskilled, from the 
perimeter to the hub. 


A “coloured” population—to use a 
South African euphemism for a mis- 
cegenated black-white group—has been 
found to be less efficient, more inclined 
to decadence, than a purely one-coloured 
group, possibly partly for reasons of 
emotional and psychological rebellion. It 
presents exacerbated problems of pro- 
vision of social welfare and biologically 
is undesirable. The cure for Britain’s 
Notting Hill and Nottingham contre- 
temps is in the view of many to eliminate 
the basic causes, not merely to punish 
those caught up in the swirling symp- 
toms of the fever.—Yours faithfully, 

JouHn Lomas 
Durban, S. Africa 


Saving and Investment 


Sir—In recent years the fact has become 
generally recognised that saving (absten- 
tion from consumption) can exceed in- 
vestment (in new capital goods); and 
that when this occurs the result is 
general unemployment. 


But not everybody is aware that new 
investment can exceed voluntary saving ; 
and that when over-investment occurs 
it can be as damaging to the economy 
as oOver-saving. 


As a matter of fact during the post- 
war years urgent calls for increased new 
investment were to be heard on all sides ; 
and much new investment has bee 
promoted, not only by massive Govern- 
ment expenditure and by legislation, but 
also by hopes and fears in the minds 
of the public of rising prices, devalua- 
tion and currency debasement. And 
now we are hearing more than is pleasant 
about surplus productive capacity in 
many primary industries. 

It seems clear—and it was clear to 
some people even before the Bank rate 
was raised to 7 per cent last year—that 
new investment in this and other lead- 
ing industrial countries has been over- 
rapid ; and that the excessive demand 
for goods and services generated in this 
way has to a large extent been financed 
by “forced saving” imposed by mone- 
tary inflation on people with fixed money 
incomes. 


Had the amount of new investment 
been properly regulated by the amount 
of voluntary saving, there would have 
been neither currency debasement nor 
over-equipment—that is to say, the 
people with fixed money incomes would 
not have been mulcted by the fantastic 
rise in prices that has occurred. Artificial 
capital gains that have enriched the 
wrong people would have been absent, 
and the activities of producers would 
not now be handicapped by the depress- 
ing effects on markets of surplus pro- 
ductive capacity—Yours faithfully, 
Eastbourne HENRY ABBATI 
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Roi Malgrée Lui 


King George VI: His Life and Reign. 


By John W. Wheeler-Bennett. 
Macmillan. 891 pages. 60s. 


R WHEELER-BENNETT’S Official bio- 

graphy of King George VI, although 
not so scintillating an analytical classic 
as was Sir Harold Nicolson’s biography 
of King George V, is still an admirably 
readable document of the first constitu- 
tional importance. For this is the story 
of a remarkable majestic achievement. It 
is the tale of a homespun man who was 
not born with the qualities which one 
would have thought made a great king, 
and who was certainly not at first effici- 
ently reared to them, yet who 
strengthened the constitutional binding 
force of the most responsible hereditary 
office on earth at a time when almost 
every external circumstance—a brother’s 
abdication at the beginning of his reign 
and international, social and political 
upheaval thereafter—could surely much 
more easily have weakened it. 

Mr Wheeler-Bennett’s biography 
begins in that now familiar quarterdeck 
of a nursery at Sandringham, with its 
appalling over-portentous system of 
punishment by call to father’s study. 
The effect of his father’s martinetcy on 
the rather giddily able Prince Edward 
will long be a matter for debate by 
British historians. Two effects on the 
shyer and more highly strung Prince 
Albert are plainly hinted at by Mr 
Wheeler-Bennett. He thinks that mis- 
management in this nursery may well 
have been responsible both for the con- 
tinual stomach ailments from which the 
prince was later to suffer and for the fact 
that between his seventh and eighth year 
he suddenly developed his disabling 
siammer. From that nursery and 
schoolroom Prince Albert moved on to 
the Royal Naval College (where he 
“-esolutely stuck within the last half- 
dozen places of his terms and more often 
than not occupied one or other of the 
last two’); then into the Navy itself in 
the Great War (where ill-health pre- 
veated him, save only at Jutland, from 
satisfying his boyish eagerness to get 
into battle); and then after the war for a 
short spell at Cambridge, where, his 
biographer states frankly: 

Maturing late in life, the Prince at 
twenty-four had carried into manhood 
certain of those traits which more often 
disappear at an earlier age. He was still 
prone to depression in the face of minor 
difficulties, though he had learned to 
confront major problems, as, for instaace, 
those of his health and speech, with a 
fine courage. In the sports in which he 
was proficient, such as golf and tennis, 
he was easily discouraged by defeat or by 
his own poor performance on an “ off 
Cay,” even to the extent of abandoning 
the match ; and he had difficulty in con- 
trolling his temper. 


This was the beginning of a story which 
could easily have ended in disaster. How 
was it that it ended instead in triumph 
in his vocation ? 

One explanation, which emerges clearly 
from this book, was that King George V 
was as wise a father to this second son 
in his maturity as he had been a mistaken 
one in the nursery (admittedly this may 
have been partly because this second son, 
in the old king’s own words, had always 
been “ready to listen to any advice and 
to agree with my opinion about people 
and things...very different to dear 
David ”). A second factor was that Prince 
Albert’s own particular qualities—great 
personal humanity, devotion to hard 
werk provided it could be done at his 
own pace, and a steely determination in 
all enterprises where he was the leader 
and not the led—were of the sort that 
blossomed only with responsibility. But 
the third and undoubtedly the biggest 
factor was that Prince Albert won as his 
wife the lady whom he was to describe to 
the end in his most intimate correspon- 
dence as “ the most marvellous person in 
the world in my eyes ”—and the reader 
of this book soon finds himself under- 
standing why. Few Britons have yet 
realised how great a contribution to their 
national wellbeing has been made by 
that remarkably able woman, Her 
Majesty Queen Elizabeth the Queen 
Mother. 


It should therefore perhaps have been 
no surprise, although to at least one 
regally reprimanded public servant it no 
doubt was, that when George VI was 
called to be King, he showed that he 
could be King indeed. The tone of what 
was sometimes to come appears in his 
diary for the first time on that “ dreadful 
day” of his accession itself: “Sir J.R. 
[Sir John Reith] wished to announce 
David as Mr Edward Windsor for his 
broadcast. I put that right”—and the way 
in which he did put it right was coolly 
majestic. There was not, inevitably, 
the same majesty of appreciation of those 
who criticised his friends and prime 
ministers. When Mr Chamberlain was 
overthrown in 1940, King George VI 
considered that he had been “ grossly 
unfairly ” treated, and as his successor 
“of course suggested Halifax ...I 
thought H. was the obvious man.” In- 
stead he got the greatest Englishman of 
them all, who in turn was himself in 1945 
to be “ very ungratetully treated by the 
country”; and, with this, the second 
great period of test in King George VI’s 
reign arrived. 

He rose to it magnificently and with 
important beneficial consequences for 
British history. Witness the King’s own 
account of that first critical interview 
with Mr Attlee: 

I asked him whom he would make 

foreign secretary and he suggested Dr 
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Hugh Dalton. I disagreed with him and 
said that foreign affairs was the most 
important subject at the moment and J] 
hoped he would make Mr Bevin take :t, 
He said he would. 


The King, in Lord Mountbatten’s words, 
was now “the old experienced cam- 
paigner on whom a new and partly in- 
experienced Government will lean for 
advice and guidance.” Within a short 
period he was writing to the Duke of 
Gloucester: “My new Government is 
not too easy and the people are rather 
difficult to talk to. Bevin is very good 
and tells me everything that is going on. 
The others are still learning how to run 
their departments, and their efforts have 
not made life any easier so far.” Among 
other problems, Mr Wheeler-Bennett 
points out, Mr Attlee himself was essen- 
tially almost as shy a man as the King 
and “at the outset the Prime Minister’s 
audiences were not infrequently marked 
by long silences.” 


It is inevitable that, since this book 
appeared, there should have been some 
criticisms of the fairly actively restrain- 
ing role which the King clearly played in 
the government of Britain during those 
early years of Labour power. Such 
criticism is ill-conceived. The real 
limitations on the role of a constitutional 
monarch today are that his warnings can 
be disregarded if the prime minister 
wants to disregard them, and that the 
wise monarch therefore restricts them to 
warnings which he knows his minister 
really wishes to heed—and where the 
king’s wish may indeed serve as a useful 
support, to quote privately against 
outside pressure. In the very difficult 
days of temporary inexperience at 
the beginning of Labour government, 
King George VI seems to have 
played this role to perfection. He 
was helped by his possession of two 
qualities which do not usually go 
together, but which at this juncture were 
quite essential—a reticence of manner, 
which must have made it difficult for 
anybody to resent his advice, and a lack 
of woolliness in expression, which made 
it equally impossible for anybody to mis- 
interpret it. 


Stating His Case 


People and Parliament 


By Nigel Nicolson. 
Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 191 pages. 
18s. 


N the eve of the Blackpool conference 

a skeleton fell out of the Tory 
closet. The catch was sprung by Mr 
Nigel Nicolson, the author, publisher 
and principal subject of this book. It 
describes, in an engaging and astonish- 
ingly dispassionate manner, his mis- 
adventures as’ a young, liberal-minded 
candidate for an absolutely safe Tory 
seat. He thought he was in for life, and 
found to his surprise that the retired 
military officers and fur-decked commit- 
tee women, who had displayed so little 
interest in his political views when they 
had conferred their patronage, expected 
him to have the same emotional] response 
to capital punishment and Suez as ticy 
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did. When he showed himself to be even 
more opposed to bombing Egypt than he 
was to hanging murderers the chairman 
of the Bournemouth East Conservative 
Association told him that his behaviour 
“in addition to being disloyal, seems to 
me presumptuous, _ self-opinionated, 
mean and unworthy.” 

Mr Nicolson did not offer his resig- 
nation after abstaining on the crucial 
Suez vote, although Mr Nutting and Mr 
Stanley Evans—a Labour member who 
supported Sir Anthony Eden’s action— 
both did. Should he have done? Mr 
Nicolson quotes, as all MPs in trouble 
with their constituents invariably do, 
Burke’s famous words to the electors of 
Bristol. He points out that the passage 
is quoted with approval in the Conser- 
vative party’s official pamphlet of advice 
to Conservative associations. But of 
course Burke’s principle has never been 
universally applied. Every time their 
party splits it is argued out afresh. In 
1845 the press criticised several Tory 
MPs for resigning because, to the dis- 
appointment of their patrons, they had 
followed Peel in changing their minds 
on the Corn Laws. 

In the absence of a clear line of con- 
stitutional precedent, an MP in this 
predicament has to decide for himself 
according to the circumstances. The 
Bournemouth East Conservative Asso- 
ciation responded to their member’s 
decision to hang on by being as nasty 
to him as‘ possible. They obstructed his 
efforts to carry on with his duties, 
dissolved a Young Conservatives’ group 
which had invited him to speak, and 
adopted a new prospective candidate— 
Major James Friend—who promised to 
bring to politics “the local leadership 
which I learnt as a regimental officer in 
the hills of Palestine and in the desert.” 


No one can contest tHe right of 
Bournemouth Conservatives to be repre- 
sented by Major Friend after the next 
election if they want to be. It may be 
very foolish of them, since Major Friend 
sounds like the kind of Conservative that 
the party is nowadays trying to keep out 
of sight, while Mr Nicolson is the type 
it has been trying to put in the shop 
window, but that is their privilege. How- 
ever, how can the Conservative voters 
as a whole be adequately consulted ? 
Mr Nicolson has suggested that the 
choice between him and Major Friend 
should be decided at a “primary elec- 
tion” staged in the largest hall in 
Bournemouth in which all paid up mem- 
bers of the association would be entitled 
to vote. Both sides would, of course, 
encourage their supporters to join the 
association, which would have the added 
advantage of making it more representa- 
tive. The idea is not entirely new. Keir 
Hardie once suggested a similar type of 
primary to avoid splitting the Liberal 
and Lib-Lab vote. 

Although this may be the best way 
to solve this problem there would be 
Serious objections to Mr Nicolson’s 
suggestion of making primary campaigns 
a general practice. His book should, 
however, provoke serious discussion 
about the way in which candidates are 
selected, especially in the high propor- 
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tion of constituencies that are considered 
safe. Much more light should be thrown 
on this process—by electorai studies, and 
inquisitiveness by the press and televi- 
sion. The idea should be dissipated 
once and for all that this is none of the 
public’s business. With parties now so 
sensitive about what the public “ image ” 
of themselves is, the hard light of pub- 
licity is more likely than any new insti- 
tutions to make all kinds of party zealots 
mend their ways. 

In the meantime, we must make do 
with the battle of the books. Mr Nicol- 
son has made an excellent start at lifting 
the curtain. Now let Major Friend write 
his book. Messrs Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson will surely be sporting enough 
to publish it for him. 


Reform and Retribution 


Life Plus 99 Years 


By Nathan Leopold. 
Gollancz. 381 pages. 21s. 


7 iIS country has its own short list of 
celebrated murders, crimes which 
fii: the newspapers at the time and which 
are stil] mulled over years later. It is 
difficult to think of any murder com- 
mitted abroad which roused such fervent 
interest in Britain as the killing of Bobby 
Franks by two youths from respectable 
families, Leopold and Loeb, in Chicago 
in 1924. The piquancy of the case arose 
mainly from the lack of any intelligible 
motive—they were said to have com- 
mitted murder for a thrill. They were 
eventually sentenced to life imprison- 
ment for murder and to ninety-nine 
years imprisonment for kidnapping. 


In this book Leopold gives his own 
account of the trial, in which he was 
defended by the legendary Clarence 
Darrow, and of his thirty-four years in 
prison, from which he was recently re- 
leased. He deliberately avoids telling 
much of his childhood background, of 
the emotional relationships within his 
family or about his friendships at the 
time. One can respect this reticence— 
and yet regret it, for it leaves the crime 
as inexplicable as ever in the light of 
the qualities of conscience and altruism 
that he later showed. Perhaps the best 
guess is that a very clever and immature 
youth—he says himself that he did not 
feel mature until ten years later—was 
dominated by a morbid devotion to a 


charming unscrupulous psychopath. 
Loeb was later killed by another 
prisoner. 


The main part of Leopold’s story, as 
of his life, deals with his day-by-day and 
year-by-year existence in prison de- 
scribed in squalid but engrossing detail. 
One can but marvel at the way in which 
the near despair of his early years in his 
two prisons gradually gave way to an 
outpouring of constructive energy. He 
learnt languages in order to teach them 
to other prisoners, and he organised a 
library from scratch. He ran classes and 
correspondence courses within the 
prison, did sociological research on the 
prediction of recidivism and served as a 
guinea-pig in trials of malarial drugs 
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during the war. His zest was extra- 
ordinary and he has written a book that 
one finds difficult to put down. 


It seems clear that by the time he had 
served fifteen years of his term he had 
developed such qualities of character 
that he could safely have been released 
and could have devoted his energy and 
learning very fruitfully outside. He 
would probably have achieved much. 
But the chief reason that he has not 
been freed till recently is the glaring 
publicity his trial received and the 
intense interest of the press and public 
in him ever since. Retribution long out- 
lasted reform. Only in relating the heart- 
breaking weariness of his later years, 
when he was already ill, and his repeated 
efforts to achieve release is his story in 
any danger of becoming wearisome. 
Even the strongest character might have 
lost heart in those last pointless nine 
years. Perhaps he still has time to add 
something in the outside world to the 
good he was able to do in prison. At 
least this record should convince Home 
Secretaries, Home Office officials, and all 
who maintain that a life sentence is a 
slow death to the personality, that there 
is no need to despair—even of the 
“worst murderers.” 


Hero Worship 


The Generalship of Alexander 
the Great 


By Major-General J. F. C. Fuller. 
Eyre and Spottiswoode. 319 pages. 353. 


mM that Major-General Fuller has 
written on military history, and he 
is one of the most prolific of commen- 
tators, is bold, original and formative. 
His analysis, for instance, of the 
Waterloo campaign in “The Decisive 
Battle of the Western World” is 
brilliant. Some of his judgments—those 
on the American Civil War—strike the 
more orthodox as odd and, perhaps, 
strained to create a startling effect. But 
his heresies, if they are such, cannot be 
dismissed out of hand. When, therefore, 
Major-General Fuller turns to one of 
his great heroes, Alexander the Great, 
he commands, begrudgingly maybe, 
respect and possibly admiration. The 
evidence is inevitably scanty, distorted 
and secondhand, but Major-General 
Fuller handles it with scrupulous care 
to present a firm and coherent examina- 
tion. The reader has to take much of 
this subjective re-creation—which is a 
different matter from subjective criticism 
—on trust, but Major-General Fuller’s 
experience and previously revealed 
knowledge and powers encourages him 
to do so. The doubts may not be wholly 
removed, but at least they are stilled. 


But there is another side to Major- 
General Fuller’s mind—the politico- 
philosophic, as opposed to the military. 
When this predominates, the comments 
appear bizarre and wrongheaded and 
even distasteful. Nietzsche, it is clear, 
has at least one present-day disciple. 
Alexander is the immaculate hero in this 
book, which ends with a criticism of 
Allied policy in the last war. 
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Traces of Trade 


The Northern Seas: Shipping and 
Modern Commerce in Northern Europe 
AD 300-1100 


By Archibald R. Lewis. 
lrinceton University Press. London: 
Oxford University Press. 498 pages. 72s. 


CONOMIC historians of the _ early 

Middle Ages are at the mercy of 
casual scraps of evidence. As a result, 
their works are apt to present a con- 
fusing miscellany of Coptic bowls, 
Frankish swords, cloisonné jewellery, 
belt buckles, Kentish brooches, and 
other bric-a-brac, which gives place in 
course of time to a deluge of more 
civilised objects such as silver pennies, 
slaves, spices, metalware, arms and tex- 
tiles. tis all very bewildering, and the 
task of putting this material into any 
significant and, at the same time, credible 
shape is of the greatest difficulty. A 
very few names, those of Pirenne and 
Dopsch above the rest, emerge as 
memorable interpreters of the economic 
tendencies of the age. Unfortunately, 
or perhaps fortunately, their interpreta- 
tions differ in a fundamental way, and 
an acceptable synthesis has not yet 
proved possible despite the successful 
criticism to which some of Pirenne’s 
views have recently been subjected. 
These views, however, are already twenty 
or thirty years old, and there is now a 
considerable amount of new material, 
chiefly archeological and numismatic, to 
be taken into account. It is this large 
task of co-ordination that Professor 
Lewis now attempts. 


The title of his book suggests an 
approach that is both novel and illu- 
minating. It suggests that the author 
will concentrate on the Northern Seas, 
as (in a previous book) he concentrated 
on the Mediterranean. Nothing could 
be more welcome. At the time of its 
greatest: economic stagnation, Western 
Europe was flanked, and almost sur- 
rounded, by a vigorous trading activity 
carried on through the Baltic, and 
stretching from Ireland and England on 
the one hand to Kiev and the Black Sea 
on the other. This activity was indirectly 
the cause of great political upheavals in 
Europe: its influence was felt in western 
ports and markets; it brought life to 
the river valleys of Germany, Lorraine 
and England. A new study of the whole 
activity from the point of view of the 
sea is greatly to be desired. 


Professor Lewis, however, attempts 
more than his title suggests. He cannot 
resist the temptation to expand his book 
with a general economic history, some- 
times even a general history, of Northern 
Europe. For long periods we Jose sight 
of the sea as we pursue the fortunes of 
the nascent kingdoms of Poland and 
Russia, or the economic decline of the 
Roman Empire in southern France. 


This is a pity, for on many of these 
subjects the author has not sufficiently 
digested and pruned his materials to be 
able to present clear and orderly views ; 
he sometimes jumps -in with new inter- 
pretations that are, to say the least, not 
eufficiently well thought out. 





BOOKS 


Nevertheless this is an important book 
for two reasons. In the first place the 
author has read very widely in a vast 
and scattered literature in most Euro- 
pean languages. The facts he gives and 
the sources he quotes (not always with 
accurate or adequate references, but in 
general discoverable) are a most stimu- 
lating mine of information. Secondly, 
he has taken more seriously than any 
previous general writer the evidence of 
the vast hoards of coins, the importance 
of which to the historian will certainly 
grow as the light they can throw on 
the course of economic activity becomes 
more generally recognised. These coins, 
however, raise many problems of inter- 
pretation that are not made easier by 
the very scattered and (to most his- 
torians) obscure places in which the 
accounts of the material are to be found. 
The layman will be slow to pronounce 
on their value until a great deal more 
work of expert interpretation and syn- 
thesis has been done. 

Mr Lewis has no doubt more right 
to speak about the conclusions to be 
drawn from this material than most 
historians, but one has the uneasy feel- 
ing that the material cannot give us the 
certainty about short term developments 
and movements of trade which he 
appears to suggest. Nevertheless he de- 
serves to be congratulated on the bold- 
ness and vigour with which he has 
plunged in where others have feared to 
do more than shiver on the brink. If 
he had confined himself more closely to 
the subject-matter suggested by the title 
this would have been a better book ; but 
we should perhaps have learned less 
from it. 


Light on Aborigines 
Noone of the Ulu 


By Dennis Holman. 
Heinemann. 253 pages. 


Temiar Jungle 


By John Slimming. 
John Murray. 176 pages. 


218. 


18s. 


Y coincidence, two books on the 

little-known subject of Malaya’s 
aborigines have been published almost 
simultaneously. Both are records of 
journeys, but “ Noone of the Ulu” tells 
a story in which research and imagina- 
tive reconstruction play a part, whereas 
“Temiar Jungle” is simply a record of 
things seen. 

Malaya’s jungle people fall into three 
racial groups: pygmy  Negritos, 
aboriginal Malays and Senoi. The third 
of these divisions is a convenient label 
for a mixed community with Mongoloid, 
Papuan and Melanesian strains. These 
people used to be called Sakais, a Malay 
word meaning “serf” or “inferior 
person ” which the resentment of those 
so named has helped to make unfashion- 
able. The coincidence of these two 
books is further deepened by the fact 
that they both deal mainly with the 
Temiar, one of the Senoi group of 
aborigines. 

To the few people who have known 
them, the Temiar are “the happy 
people.” Though primitive and out of 
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contact with material progress, they are 
intelligent and would qualify for the 
psychological badge of “adjusted.” 
Without the jungle equivalent of 
“Teddy boys,” their community is 
remarkably free from violent crime ; 
alas for the reformers, they are believers 
in stern, but just, retribution for wrong- 
doers. They might have lived out their 
lives unsought by the white man had 
they not become a pawn in the Malayan 
Emergency. Sheltering and feeding the 
communists in the deep jungle, they 
presented a problem that could not be 
ignored. As High Commissioner, 
General Templer put Richard Noone in 
charge of the Department of Aborigines 
and entrusted him with the assignment 
of wooing these jungle primitives away 
from the communists. He very largely 
succeeded. The foreword is by General 
(now Field-Marshal) Templer. 

Dennis Holman’s slightly over-written 
book is, in part, an account of Richard 
Noone’s mission. But it is mainly the 
story of Pat Noone, Richard’s brother, 
the first serious pioneer of aboriginal 
studies, who lived among the Temiar, 
married one of them, and vanished with- 
out trace during the war. The author 
sheds new light on his disappearance. 

John Slimming’s journey took place in 
1956, when he was an Assistant Protector 
of Aborigines. It 1s modest but well- 
written. Together, these two works 
ought to exhaust the subject for the next 
few years. 


OTHER BOOKS 


On War: ATOMIC WEAPONS & GLOBAL 
DrpLomacy. By Raymond Aron. Secker 
and Warburg. 126 pages. 16s. 

The French edition of this book, under the 
title “Espoir et Peur du Siécle,” was 
reviewed in The Economist of August 17, 
1957. 


Tea. By T. Eden. Longmans (Tropical 
Agriculture Series). 201 pages. 35s. 

A descriptive account of the various stages 
of tea cultivation and manufacture. It is 
illustrated and contains a number of 
statistical tables. 


. THE CONCISE CAMBRIDGE BIBLIOGRAPHY 


OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Edited by George 
Watson. Cambridge University Press. 272 
pages. 20s. 


EDUCATION IN GREAT Britain, Third 
Edition. By W. O. Lester Smith. Oxford 


. University Press Home University Library. 


217 pages. 7s. 6d. 


AN OUTLINE OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE. By 
Marc Slonim. Oxford University Press 
Home University Library. 253 pages. 
7s. 6d. 

Mr SPONGE’S SPORTING Tour. By R. S. 
Surtees. Oxford University Press World’s 
Classics Series. .500 pages. 9s. 6d. 


PROGRESS IN CARGO HANDLING, VOLUME 2. 
Papers and discussion at the ICHCA 
General Technical Conference, Hamburg 
1957. Iliffe and Sons. 306 pages. 63s. 


THE LEGAL FRAMEWORK OF WORLD TRADE. 
By V. A. Seyid Muhammad. Stevens. 348 
pages. £2 2s. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY IN ROMAN BriTAIN. 
By A. L. F. Rivet. Hutchinson University 
Library. 195 pages. 10s. 6d. 


YEARBOOK OF NATIONAL ACCOUNTS STATIS- 
_ 1957. United Nations. 236 pages. 
8s. 
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N ELECTRIC EFFECT 


International advertising can have an electric effect 
on export sales—this is the opinion of Sir George Nelson, 
Chairman of The English Electric Company Limited. 


Mr. H. G. Nelson, Managing Director of the same firm, agrees, 
and states that international magazines are ideally suited to FIVE SEPARATE WEEKLY EDITIONS 
: os ee — SPARKING SALES IN BRITAIN’S MARKETS 
carry English Electric’s messages—bringing better living to ae en wenee 
the world. Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine, New Bond St., 
London W.1. GROsvenor 4080. 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY ... SOLD AROUND THE WORLD... advertised in TIME! 








ORGANIZED BY 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


RESOURCES 


Cash and due from Banks ....... 
United States Government Securities . . 
Municipal and Other Public Securities . 
Calor Securities 2.0. 004 4:5 0 0 050s 
Loans and Discounts .......-.-. 
Banking Houses. ......2-+-ee-e 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. . 


Accrued Interest and Other Resources . 


LIABILITIES 


Capital (240,000 Shares—$100 Par) ... 
Surplus .. 2c cee svcscecece 
Rndivided Peeies . «1.26200 0s 
Reserve for Contingencies. ...... 
Dividend Payable October 1, 1958. . . 
EOROGNS ssc cet woesr ces wns 
PICCRPINMOES 5 4 4 0 6 0 6 8 6 eK 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, etc. . ... 


Cees RGAE 2. 0 6s + 4 4% 6 OS 


*Reflects 50% Stock Dividend Payable October 1, 1958 


48 Wall Street 
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THE BANK OF NEW YORK 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Republicans 
in the 
Right Lane? 


WASHINGTON, DC 

F Sir Winston Churchill had sat with the Republican 
I party’s election strategists round their White House 

luncheon table last week, he might have warned them, 
with a cautionary anecdote about his own 1945 “ Gestapo ” 
speech, against the statement they put out that afternoon. 
This document, replete with dire prophecies of “ socialism ” 
and a “super-state ” if the voters reject the Republicans next 
month, not only implied that the Democratic party is hell- 
bent for the far left—an idea which no impartial observer, 
seeing its patent uncertainty about future policy, could 
accept—but also appeared to shift the Republicans them- 
selves two or three notches to the right. The authors of 
the statement seem to have in their mind’s eye a voter who 
is a simple political animal, haunted by the spectre of trade 
union tyranny and interested chiefly in lower taxes and a 
“resolute ” foreign policy. 

Foreboding and over-simplification always run riot before 
American elections. But most political commentators see 
in the Republicans’ strategy a hint that the party is drawing 
away from the middle-of-the-road position it has found so 
profitable in the last two presidential elections. These 
suspicions are reinforced by the campaign speeches of the 
Vice President, Mr Nixon. It is true that nowadays poor 
Mr Nixon has only to raise his voice before the microphones 
to draw angry denunciations from people who smile indul- 
gently while Mr Harry Truman “ gives ’em hell.” The Vice 
President has, however, said a number of things that come 
oddly from the wooer of moderate opinion that Mr Nixon 
has set himself to be in the last few years. He has called 
for changes in the tax structure which, while they might 
Stimulate investment, suffer from the political drawback of 
seeming to favour the wealthy ; he has talked—shades of 
Senator McCarthy—of “‘ sabotage” by the State Depart- 
ment official who told a reporter what the public was writing 
about the Quemoy crisis ; he has declared a most un-Nixon- 
like contempt for public opinion as a determinant of public 
policy. All this has brought a gleam to the eye of the critics 
who are always looking for the old Adam under the new 
Nixon. 

This week the New York Times published the results of 
a survey which suggests that, on current form, the Demo- 
crats may well convert their present wafer-thin majority in 
the Senate into a commanding lead of sixty or more of the 
ninety-eight seats next session. A recent Gallup Poll, trans- 
lated into terms of seats, would give the Democrats no less 








than four-fifths of the House of Representatives. No doubt 
the poll-takers have caught the pendulum at the outermost 
stretch of its swing, but it is not surprising that the Repub- 
licans are looking around somewhat wildly for new 
approaches. 

There are two different theories, however, about the 
reasoning behind their present strategy. The first is that 
the men responsible for formulating campaign policy are 
convinced that, despite the evidence of the polls, a latent 
but significant shift to the right is taking place in public 
opinion and that this shift, if audaciously exploited, can yet 
save the Republicans from the worst of defeats. It is tempt- 
ing for the Republicans to compare themselves with the 
Conservative party in Britain. In the rise and fall of the 
Liberals’ fortunes in British by-elections this year they see 
proof of the existence of a block of voters who first aban- 
doned the Conservatives and then came back to them when 
the party showed it was willing to “ stand up to the unions ” 
and make a show of defiance in the Middle East. 

In the United States there is no equivalent of the Liberal 
party to serve a a straw in the wind. But a number of 
Republican candidates—including Mr Knowland in Cali- 
fornia and Governor O’Neill in Ohio—have staked their 
political lives on the belief that Americans are so alarmed 
by the evidence of corruption in trade unions such as the 
teamsters that they are willing to support a general restric- 
tion of the powers of all unions. When the Congressional 
Quarterly asked Republican Congressmen last month what 
they thought the main issues of the election would be, a 
majority put control of trade unions and the level of federal 
spending and taxes at the top of the list. 


HOSE who accept this analysis hold that the time is now 
E ripe for the Republicans to adopt a more distinctively 
conservative policy. They argue that an appeal to those who 
fear the trade unions and want lower taxes, combined with 
a little good luck on the economic front and in Quemoy, 
could bring in an unsuspected harvest of votes. If this 
theory gains acceptance—and if the results of the election 
can be interpreted to support it—the Republicans are due 
for a lurch to the right, the two parties will break away from 
their relatively amicable clinch in the centre of the ring, 
and the influence of Mr Eisenhower and his “ moderns ” 
on Republican policy will be dead long before Mr Eisen- 
hower’s terms of office expires. 

However, there is little real evidence of such a swing 
in public opinion, as Mr Knowland seems to be discovering 
in California. The other possible line of reasoning behind 
the Republicans’ actions is based on the premise that, what- 
ever the state of public opinion, a mid-term congressional 
election calls for its own special kind of campaign. In 1952 
and 1956, runs this argument, the party was able to offer 
a candidate for President who could haul in a massive vote 
from the independents, the waverers and the stay-at-homes. 
In the years between presidential elections, when there is 
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no magic name on the ballot, this opportunity does not 
exist. The only alternative is to organise the kind of cam- 
paign that will rally the spirits of the faithful, thus speeding 
the feet of the door-to-door canvassers and swelling the flow 
of funds into the party’s depleted coffers. As a bonus, such 
a campaign might retain the support of the people who 
made up one segment of the Eisenhower vote: the usually 
apathetic suburban middle-class conservatives, whom he 
lured out into the polling booths. 

Mr Nixon’s mind is known to be running along these 
lines. This may help to explain his unexpected behaviour. 
If he is to win the Republican presidential nomination 
in 1960, he cannot afford to stand aside from the cam- 
paign which the party managers have now set rolling. 
He may believe, in fact, that it is the sort of campaign 
that will make the best of a horribly bad job. And the 
discomfited modern Republicans profess to suspect that 
he would not be entirely displeased if it failed to reap the 
benefits its authors hope for. These liberals still believe 
that Mr Nixon’s apparent conversion to their point of view 
in the last few years has been based on conviction rather 
than a nice calculation of electoral profitability. On this 
analysis, if the Republicans’ present tack to the right leads 
to defeat next month, Mr Nixon could use the strategists’ 
failure in 1958 as an argument for letting him return to an 
Eisenhower platform in 1960. 

Perhaps this exaggerates the strength of the Vice Presi- 
dent’s devotion to liberal principle. But, if this second 
line of reasoning is the one which sways most Republicans, 
the consequences are significant. It implies that the party’s 
present tactics are a temporary expedient rather than a 
long-term deviation from the moderation of the nineteen 
fifties. And it suggests that, even though Mr Eisenhower 
himself is now moving into the shadows while Mr Nixon 
assumes the limelight, the brand of Republicanism that 
bears the President’s name is not yet moribund. This will 
cheer most people except the utterly intransigent right- 
wingers and, perhaps, the Democrats ; the latter still think 
that the only Republican who can beat them in 1960 is one 
who can appeal to the moderates. 


Pioneer in Space 


HE success of last week’s “lunar probe ” in penetrating 
T nearly 80,000 miles into outer space and in sending 
back a stream of information about conditions there is the 
American way of celebrating the first anniversary of the 
Russian sputnik and more than offsets the failure actually 
to circle the moon. The chances of achieving this were 
never put at more than one in ten, and the experts are now 
confident that before the next attempt, scheduled for early 
November, it will be possible to correct the comparatively 
simple mistake which accounted for the failure. Apparently 
an error in the guiding mechanism sent the rocket off at too 
sharp an angle; this meant that it pulled more directly 
against the gravitational forces of the earth than had been 
intended and did not quite attain the speed of about 25,000 
miles an hour necessary to carry the space vehicle itself the 
full 222,000 miles to the moon. 

But Pioneer did travel a third of that distance and went 
infinitely farther than any previous space vehicle—79,212 
miles compared with the Vanguard’s 2,466 miles. All the 
way there and back, for nearly two days, until it burned up 
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on re-entering the earth’s atmosphere over the South Pacific, 
the thirty pounds of electronic instruments packed inside 
Pioneer’s fibre-glass shell were transmitting information to 
the five tracking stations round the world about magnetic 
fields, micro-meteorites, temperatures and the intensity of 
radiation. These last reports are arousing the most 
immediate interest since they suggest that the belt of radia- 
tion revealed by an earlier satellite is less deep than had 
been feared and will not prohibit the passage of human 
beings into outer space if they are in protected vehicles. 
Nor did temperatures fall so low as to represent a serious 
problem, even though it is thought that the coldness of the 
batteries inside Pioneer explains the failure of the fourth- 
stage “ retro-rocket,” which was to have been fired from the 
earth by remote control in order to slow the vehicle when 
it drew near to the moon. 

The three-stage launching rocket was a combination of the 
Air Force’s Thor, the Navy’s Vanguard and a specially 
designed third section. Over fifty firms worked on the 
operation, and the final responsibility rested with a team 
of civilian technicians, although officially it was an Air 
Force effort. It was also the first achievement of the new 
National Aeronautics and Space Administration, which has 
just been put in charge of all lunar probes ; there are several 
more to come as part of the American contribution to the 
International Geophysical Year. The President has given 
NASA a larger share of space work than had been expected 
and a larger one than many servicemen think it wise for a 
civilian agency to handle. But these rivalries seem rather 
pointless after such a co-operative triumph as Pioneer. 


Bulls on a Short Rein 


HE Federal Reserve Board took its second step this year 
rs toward curbing speculative excesses in the stock 
market when it raised margin requirements—the amount of 
cash which must be put down for new purchases of shares 
and short sales—from 70 to 90 per cent. Last August they 
were raised from ‘50 to 70 per cent. The long-lived bull 
market had been expecting some such check ever since 
share prices, as measured by the Dow-Jones industrial index, 
burst through their former high in the middle of Septem- 
ber ; since then the index has risen from 523 to 546. Many 
bulls, however, will feel it hard that the board acted just 
as the market was already experiencing a sharp decline. The 
index fell, on Tuesday and Wednesday, to 536, largely, it is 
thought, because of profit-taking. 

The central bank still has the power to raise margin 
requirements another 10 per cent, to 100 per cent, as it did 
in 1946. But the use of nearly all its direct authority over 
the stock market is a plain warning that it believes that the 
prices of shares, at 18 times earnings on the average, are too 
high and that a sharp collapse might set back recovery from 
the recession ; and that too much money is being diverted 
into the stock market just as the normal autumn increase in 
the demands of business for credit should be getting under 
way. One member of the board, Mr Szymczak, also 
recently remarked that investors were suffering from an 
“almost psychotic fear of inflation.” 

Increases in margin requirements, however, do not neces- 
sarily have any long-term impact on share prices ; the 
increase last August did not discourage investors or specula- 
tors, even though at that time the credit used in the stock 
market had risen sharply, from $3.6 billion to $4.25 billion. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 





NEW YORK: PARK-SHERATON 


CHICAGO: SHERATON HOTEL 





A FAMILY OF 47 FAMOUS HOTELS 
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WASHINGTON: SHERATON-PARK 


TO THE WORLD 
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SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Sheraton-Kimbald 
ALBANY 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck 


ROCHESTER 
Sheraton Hotel 


BUFFALO 

Sheraton Hotel 
SYRACUSE 
Sheraton-Syracuse tna 
Sheraton-DeWitt Motel 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Sheraton -Binghamtoa 
(opens early 1959) 





MIDWEST 

CHICAGO 
Sheraton-Blackstone 
Sheraton Hotel 
DETROIT 

Sheraton -Cadillac 
CINCINNATE 
Sheraton-Gibson 


ST. LOUIS 
Sheraton-Jefferson 


OMAHA 
Sheraton-Fontenelle 


LOUISVILLE 
Sheraton Hotel 
The Watterson 


DALLAS 
Sheraton Hotel 
(opens early 1959) 





e Reservations held if ship or plane delayed 
e Facilities for banquets, business meetings and conventions 
¢ Sheraton’s familyp lan. (no room charge for children under 14 in same 


room with aduit except in New York, Syracuse, French Lick, Atlantic City, 
and Austin. 


For reservations see your travel agent, or write Mr. Albert de Leon, Director, 
International Department, Sheraton Hotels, Sheraton-McAlpin, Broadway 
and 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y., U.S. A. 


THE WELCOME IS WONDERFUL AT 


SHERATON HOTELS 


COAST TO COAST IN THE U.S.A. AND IN CANADA 


AUSTIN 
Sheraton-Terrace 
Motor Hotel 

AKRON 

Sheraton Hotel 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincoin 
FRENCH LICK, Ind. 
French Lick-Sheraton 
RAPID CITY, S. D. 
Sheraton-Johnson 
SIOUX CITY, lowa 
Sheraton-Martin 
Sheraton-Warrior 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 
Stieraton-Carpenter 
Sheraton-Cataract 
CEDAR RAPIDS, towa 
Sheraton-Montrose 


AMERICA’S WELCOME 


Sheraton Hotels have become first choice of International visitors, as well as 
Americans, for many reasons. Here are a few: 


PACIFIC 

SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton-Palace 
LOS ANGELES 
Sheraton-West 
(formerly Sheratoa- 
Town House) 
PASADENA 
Huntington-Sheratoa 
PORTLAND, Oregon 
Sheraton Hotel 
(opens fall 1959) 
CANADA 
MONTREAL 
Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
The Laurentien 
TORONTO 

King Edward Sheraton 
NIAGARA FALLS, Ont. 
Sheraton-Brock 
HAMILTON, Ont. 
Sheraton-Connaught 
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Get down to the brass tacks of 


COMPUTERS 


Ordering a computer is relatively easy. Choosing the right one, understanding 
its use, harnessing it to specific problems, is quite another matter. It is a long process. 
It needs much probing into the fundamental organisation of your business. Only 
people who are both computer men and business experts can help you. These are 
at your service at the Hollerith Computer Centre. 


At 36 Hertford Street the Hollerith Computer Centre provides a 
convenient forum, round a working computer, for the exchange of ideas and results. 
There are several ways of making use of the Centre. Here are two examples: 





Higher Management Courses— which provide a concise appreciation of 
computers in business, with maximum emphasis on case studies of computer usage. 
These courses last 4 days. 


Study Teams from individual organisations come to discuss their own specific 
problems with our computer experts— production control, for example. These 
courses last from I to § days. 


If you want to see how a computer could solve your particular problem, come 
and make use of us, come and pick our brains. 
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36 HERTFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 GRO 1765 


* Enquiries about the Hollerith Computer Centre can be addressed to any of the district or local offices of x 
The British Tabulating Machine Company Limited, or to Head Office: 17 Park Lane, W.1 
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From the end of July to the end of September the rise was 
much smaller, only $50 million in two months compared 
with $650 million in seven. If the bulls now settle down 
to a more sedate pace it may be due, not so much to the 
board’s intervention, although this has its psychological 
effect, as to the fact that industrial production is not continu- 
ing to recover as rapidly as had been hoped—the index for 
September was only one point higher than that for August 
—and to the realisation that fears of inflation, in the short- 
run at least, may have been exaggerated in view of the 
existence of idle industrial capacity and the sharp rise in 
productivity during the recession. 


Spoke in the Wheel 


HE Customs Court in New York gave the Adminis- 
T tration a fright from an unexpected quarter when it 
ruled last week that the increase in the tariff on bicycles 
granted by the President in 1955 is invalid. The decision 
imperils a number of other increases won under the escape 
clause in the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, as well as 
the quotas recently imposed on imports of lead and zinc. 
It will also diminish the President’s authority and discretion 
in future tariff cases unless it is over-ruled by the Court 
of Appeals, In that case, Congress would have to be per- 
suaded to make clear that the President can modify, as 
well as accept or reject, the recommendations of the Tariff 
Commission. 

One point, on which the court was unanimously agreed, 
was that the inquiry by the Tariff Commission to deter- 
mine whether the domestic bicycle industry had been 
damaged by imports and deserved relief had taken more 
time than the law allows. This was because Mr Eisenhower 
sent the case back to the commission for further considera- 
tion ; as it held no new hearings, the time limit was not 
extended. This is a purely technical matter which need 
not cause great inconvenience. The real difficulty is the 
belief of two of the three judges that the law does not 
give the President the right to modify—in the bicycle case 
to halve—the recommendations of the commission, Mr 
Eisenhower has approved only eight increases in duty under 
the escape clause and his tendency has been to water down 
the proposals of the commission which, partly because of 
its narrow frame of reference, and partly because of the 
men on it, inclines toward relief for domestic complaints. 
It is seldom easy for the President, even if he so wishes, to 
reject the commission’s views altogether ; certainly, if the 
present decision is sustained, he would be presented with 
painful choices when he has to balance a sharp domestic 
grievance against the harm that its satisfaction might cause 
to the foreign policy of the whole country. Fortunately, 
however, the Court of Appeals is expected to come to the 
rescue of the Administration. 


Backward Areas at Home 


ATISFACTORY as was the improvement in the employ- 
S ment situation in September—the number out of work 
fell by 600,000 to 4,100,000, the lowest this year—there is 
not likely to have been much improvement in those centres 
of chronic joblessness which Congress at last got around to 
helping at the end of the last session, only to be frustrated 
by the President’s refusal to sign the Bill, For not even 
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the boom of 1956 and 1957 lifted the depression in these 
areas ; they are chiefly coal and textile centres and backward 
rural communities, with a permanent surplus of labour, 
mainly as the result of changes in technology and in con- 
sumer demand. Many of these places, incidentally, are 
among the most persistent pleaders for increased protection 
from foreign competition and anything which relieves their 
plight should also relieve some of the pressure for higher 
tariffs. 

Senator Douglas, the Democrat from Illinois, where 
labour-saving mining equipment and the substitution of oil 
for coal have between them left coal towns almost destitute, 
has been promoting remedial legislation for years and the 
President himself has more than once asked Congress to 
act. But when this year it did, he vetoed the Bill on the 
ground that it put too much responsibility on Washington 
and too little on local governments and that it would cost 
the federal government too much. Since, as he pointed out 
himself, Congress had adjourned without providing any 
funds for its programme, it would not in fact have cost the 
federal government anything, until after the election, at 
least, and the President might have been better advised to 
sacrifice his scruples to expediency and to have signed the 
Bill. This is almost certainly the view of Senator Payne of 
Maine, in whose defeat the veto played a part, and of 
Republican Representatives who are in danger of defeat 
next month in mining and mill towns in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey and other states which would have been eligible for 
aid under the scheme. 

The purpose of the Bill, a purpose which the President 
also endorses, was to develop those communities which 
have been left behind in the country’s general economic 
advance. Programmes of industrialisation were to be 
planned by local leaders and a federal fund of $280 million 
over a four-year period would have been available to help 
establish new, or expand old, industries, to improve public 
facilities and to retrain workers. 


Right to Work 


ow people in six states vote on “ right to work ” laws 
H on November 4th is of much more concern to most 
trade unionists than the fate of individual candidates. These 
laws forbid the union shop, which allows non-union workers 
to be hired, but requires them to join the union within thirty 
days or lose their jobs. The Taft-Hartley Act, which out- 
laws the closed shop everywhere, permits the union shop 
but gives individual states the right to prohibit it if they 
wish. Twenty-one have actually done so, although three 
have thought better of it. But most of them are agricultural 
states in the South and West ; only one, Indiana, is indus- 
trial. This year Ohio and California, both important 
industrial states, with big concentrations of trade union 
members, are holding referenda on “ right to work ” laws ; 
so are Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, and Washington State. 
The fight is bitter, apparently—and close. The trade 
unions fear that, if Ohio and California succumb, other indus- 
trial states may follow and that the pressure for a national 
“ right to work ” law will increase. Their opponents know 
that, if labour has its way next year, Congress will amend the 
Taft-Hartley Act to make the union shop legal everywhere. 
The question is whether, after the revelations of corruption, 
exploitation and gangsterism in certain unions, the voters 
will feel that the individual worker should have the right 
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to refuse to join without endangering his livelihood. Those 
who support the “ right to work ” argue that it is a matter 
of principle that the worker should be able to choose freely ; 
moreover, they contend that there will be greater incentive 
for trade unions to conduct their affairs properly if they 
have to attract and keep their members. 

The view of the trade unions, on the other hand, is that 
the “right to work” is simply another name for the open 
shop, and that legislation of this kind will make it easy for 
employers to discriminate against. union members. They 
also urge that it is unfair for workers to enjoy the higher 
wages and better conditions won by the union if they refuse 
to support it. Although some employers such as the Boeing 
Aircraft Company in Washington have taken the initiative 
in seeking right-to-work legislation, not all managements 
favour it. The trade unions and most Democrats outside 
the South are solidly opposed. The Republicans are deeply 
divided. Senator Knowland has split his party in California 
by his conviction that the rank and file worker yearns for 
freedom from the “labour bosses.” But the Republican 
Secretary of Labour, Mr Mitchell, stoutly upholds the union 
shop, and the President and Vice President are taking the 
politically prudent line that the matter is one entirely for 
the states to settle. 


Teachers on Television 


N Little Rock, Arkansas, where the high schools are still 
I shut, the authorities have resorted to television to bring 
the teachers of science, English, history and mathematics to 
the students. But in many larger cities television as an 
educational tool is coming into its own this year as a matter 
of choice. The New York State Department of Education is 
leasing time from a commercial station to “ enrich ” regular 
classes for the two million children in schools in or near 
New York City. For true believers, this is a timid, half- 
hearted approach to the potentialities of television. But in 
Washington, DC, a science course for elementary schools— 
and any adults who like to switch on—is being broadcast 
five times a week ; Philadelphia has a project serving nearly 
100 schools ; and Hagerstown, Maryland, which has had 
educational television for two years, is expanding to reach 
all the 18,000 pupils in the county. 

The most exciting experiment, however, is the first 
country-wide television course. It is a daily half hour in 
college physics, sponsored by the American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education and the Ford Foundation’s 
Fund for the Advancement of Education. Some of the 
money is coming from industry, and the National Broadcast- 
ing Company is contributing the network time at 6.30 in 
the morning—the only hour at which the high school science 
teachers for whom the course is mainly meant can be sure 
of being at home to receive it. Other viewers will include 
undergraduates and a few gifted high school students who 
wish to press on with their college studies ; for them the 
co-operating colleges are to arrange discussions, assign 
homework, and give examinations. The main purpose of 
the ceurse, however, is to improve the teaching of science 
in high schools ; if it is a success, it may be broadened later 
to include mathematics and the humanities. The teacher 
of this scattered and enormous class will be Dr Harvey 
White of the University of California, who is already famous 
for his filmed course in physics for high schools. One of 
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the great virtues of television is that it brings the outstand- 
ing teacher to many more students. 

The first big controlled test of the results of television 
teaching is being carried out by the Ford Foundation’s 
Fund for Education. During the past year it has exposed 
half the children in 250 schools to televised teaching and 
withheld it from the other half ; this year it is widening 
the scope of the experiment. Evaluation of the first year’s 
results is not complete, but it is said to be highly favourable 
to a tool which some educators regard as being as important 
as the invention of the text-book was—and little more likely 
to make the flesh and blood teacher obsolete. 


Exploding Los Angeles 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIFORNIA 


IGH over the “ Stack,” the multi-level central meeting 

place of Los Angeles’s elevated express highways, 
a helicopter hovers every weekday morning and afternoon 
during the rush hours, carrying a broadcaster who, between 
commercial announcements, describes the state of the traffic 
to the thousands of motorists below. From his vantage 
point in the sky the observer can see the daily jams on the 
so-called freeways, sometimes caused by accidents or road 
construction, but normally due to the inadequacy of the 
roads themselves, even though they are six to eight lanes 
wide. Los Angeles has no underground and public surface 
transport is poor, so that people are forced to use their 
cars. The observer’s report attempts to soothe the chafing 
motorists by telling them how long a delay they may expect 
on their daily journeys to and from the sprawling towns 
and suburbs which now make up the metropolitan area 
of Los Angeles. 

Until very recently the post-war development of Los 
Angeles could have been accurately described as completely 
disintegrated and suburban, extending, as it has done, further 
and further out into the 4,083 square miles of desert, 
mountain, and plain that constitute Los Angeles County. 
The city itself covers 451 square miles, almost all of it 
lying between the mountains to the east and north and 
the Pacific Ocean on the west and south and including 
within its boundaries a number of independent adminstra- 
tive units such as Santa Monica and Beverly Hills. But 
the latest estimates, which put the population of the city 
this year at 2,381,000, show that central Los Angeles, 
which has been declining for decades, has at last begun to 
grow again. Nevertheless, most of the increase continues 
to be concentrated in the San Fernando Valley, which has 
nearly doubled its numbers since 1950. This is the area 
where two or three bedroomed houses, each with a picture 
window facing the street and a small plot of land at the 
rear, have sprung up, row on row, almost overnight. These 
houses are a far cry from the mansions of Beverly Hills, 
which were built by film stars, but are now more likely to 
be occupied by men who have made their fortunes out 
of Texan oil or in California’s electronic and _ aircraft 
industries. 

By 1957 the older residential areas in the centre of the 
city had lost up to 10 per cent of their inhabitants ; the 
residential population in the business districts has declined 
by 35 per cent in 1§ years. The shift to the suburbs 
inevitably attracted retail shops, service industries and even 
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time ? 


The men who come to Unilever under our management 
development scheme do not always have a clear picture of what they want 
to do. Provided that this indecision is based on breadth rather than 
woolliness of mind, we welcome it. For we recognise that, as a man grows 
in experience, so his ambitions develop and may change course several times. 
We have the rarely-found facilities to allow for this. In the first place, the 
interests of Unilever are far wider than most people imagine. And, secondly, the 
organisation is made up of over 400 separate companies, no two having 
quite the same personality. This means that each move a man makes will 
aim to bring out whatever talent is in him; not to bend him to fit a particular 
groove or to work in an atmosphere that is unsuited to his personality. 
We have room for both arts men and scientists. In both we look 
for the same thing—the ability, however latent at first, to 
develop as managers. In developing, a man will at times feel the need to 
change direction. The diversity of Unilever and 


its own ability to develop will generally satisfy that need. 


If you would like to know more about opportunities in Unilever, 
write to the address below for a copy of “Six Men on Business’’, 


Or ask your Appointments Board or Committee, if you are at a university. 


UNILEVER PERSONNEL DIVISION (PRC 104), UNILEVER LIMITED, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, E.C.4 
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UPR 46-8058-75 
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The Gift that cannot fail to please..: 
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Drive a Magnette... \it brings out 


the expert in you! 


This luxurious saloon has all the liveliness, 
character and fine craftsmanship associated with 
M.G. cars. And it embodies many special features 
which promote better driving — safer driving. Seat- 
ing is scientifically planned to ensure correct 
posture at the wheel. Steering is direct, yet feather- 
light. Brakes respond with smoothness and tre- 
mendous power. Road-holding is impeccable, 
under all conditions. After a spell at the wheel of 
an M.G. Magnette you will be satisfied with nothing 
short of ‘safety fast” motoring. Your M.G. Dealer 
will be pleased to arrange a test run. 
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1,489 c.c. engine 

with twin S.U. 
carburetters. Leather 
upholstery. Safety- 
glass throughout. 


Spey fact / 


THE M.G. CAR COMPANY LIMITED, SALES DIVISION, COWLEY, OXFORD 


London Showrooms: Stratton House, 80 Piccadilly, London, W.1 
Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Limited, Cowley, Oxford, and 41 Piccadilly, London, W-1 












Twelve Months’ 
Warranty and backea 
by B.M.C. Service — 
the most comprehensive 
in Europe. 14 
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manufacturing away from the town centre. In all this Los 
Angeles has simply followed the general pattern of metro- 
politan development since the war. But the trend was 
especially marked because the rate of growth of suburbs 
and towns inside the huge city of Los Angeles has been 
higher than that in any other American metropolis. For 
example, retail sales in central Los Angeles have declined 
from 25 per cent of the city’s total in 1929 to 6 per cent 
or less in recent years. More and more of the big shops 
have followed the movement of people to the outlying dis- 
tricts, where they have opened larger and larger air-con- 
ditioned branches. Factories have been built in the 
suburbs, where land was easy to find and cheaper to buy 
than in the centre ; this is especially important for indus- 
tries, such as aircraft construction, where large scale opera- 
tions are required. Today, Los Angeles is the third largest 
rranufacturing centre in the country and many of the plants 
are in or near the suburbs. 

It is obvious, moreover, that suburban living is still 
extremely attractive to 
most Angelenos, even 
though the city’s 
growth owes less than 
it once did to its 
attractions for natives |}. ort 
of other states and |f a ee ieeg esadens 


more to its own 
climbing birth - rate. ew 
For many years, the |} 4, ht 
birth-rate was low in | S05) Tes 
E Santa Monica ge 
Los Angeles and the |= ———=—-\" P< 
death-rate was high |=— ti one L f 
because the city, with |==—=—=195 =\’\, 
its warm climate and |£=—— ANGELES \ 
exotic flowers and |= 5G a7rrc== 
palms, was considered [== 
an ideal place for 
elderly people to 
retire to. Now, how- 
ever, the birth-rate is 
almost up to the national average and Los Angeles is becom- 
ing more and more a family city with normal characteristics 
of growth, a city that may eventually have a population of 
more than ro million along the coast, over the mountains, 
and in the desert, which is already being built up. 

No planner for the city or county, whose boundaries 
overlap each other, seriously believes that the outward 
expansion of Los Angeles will not continue, but the recent 
trend back to the city’s centre seems to be of more than 
mere academic and passing interest. A combination of 
factors has caused a small but increasing number of people 
to prefer the centre as a place to live and work and the 
wreckers are tearing down old buildings and the bulldozers 
are shearing off the hills and levelling the ground for new 
construction for them. 

The new $300 million civic centre is one of the develop- 
ments which help to make central Los Angeles a more 
attractive place. Within the past five years the city health, 
police and education departments and the county law 
library have been rehoused in large modern buildings and 
a huge county courthouse and an administrative building 
for water and electricity are going up; many more old public 
buildings are scheduled to be torn down and replaced. A 
mall and plaza will add to the amenities of the civic centre. 
Next door is the Bunker Hill urban renewal project, the 
first large-scale programme in the city. Here local and 
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federal funds are being used to convert a blighted residential 
section into an attractive, modern commercial and residential 
area. The redevelopment of the 123 acres will cost an 
estimated $200 million, but the city expects to more than 
recover this from increased revenues, once the drive-in 


‘ hotels, new blocks of flats and office buildings, all in a 


park-like setting, are completed. 

Elsewhere, the face of Los Angeles is also being changed 
by the construction of the taller and more profitable office 
buildings which are now permitted and by the modernisa- 
tion of older ones. A concerted effort is being made to 
halt the fall in retail trade in the centre of town. The 
business district is now expanding to take in dingy areas 
which formerly were devoted to rather seedy rooming 
houses converted from old family homes. The Chamber of 
Commerce has put up a new building on the outskirts of the 
district and close to it a large oil company has built its 
world headquarters. A little further out the insurance com- 
panies have built a cluster of new office blocks for them- 
selves. Indeed, what was once the outskirts of the business 
area may some day be its centre. 

However all this modernisation and redevelopment will 
remain mixed blessings until the appalling traffic problem 
is solved. Even now the freeways are not adequate to cope 
with the vehicles flowing on them and the prospect of 
driving twenty to thirty miles each way every day through 
choking traffic is a grim one for commuters. For people 
who must work in the centre of town, living there—or 
nearby—has obvious attractions. It also happens that it is 
now much easier to obtain mortgages on flats than on single 
family houses. As a result, for the first time in thirty years, 
more flats have been built in the city than houses. The 
majority of these are suburban flats. But enough are being 
built in the centre of Los Angeles—many of them with the 
communal swimming pool that has become a part of the life 
in Southern California—to mark the turning of the tide. 

Much of Los Angeles’s future is still indistinct but it 
does seem likely that it will be the future metropolis of the 
west coast, composed of a large number of almost completely 
self-sufficient neighbourhoods linked to a downtown civic, 
business and manufacturing centre by great freeways and 
a hoped-for but, until now, only dreamed-of monorail 
system. Then, perhaps Los Angeles will become a city in 
spirit, rather than merely the loose collection of towns and 
neighbourhoods bound together only by administrative ties, 
which it is today. 


This concludes the series on “Exploding Cities.” 
Previous articles appeared in the issues of Fanuary 4th 
and 25th, February 22nd, March 15th, April 12th, May 3rd, 
June 7th, Fuly 5th, August 9th and September 13th. 


SHORTER NOTES 


Mr Don Paarlberg, who has succeeded Mr Gabriel Hauge 
as the President’s personal economic adviser, is a specialist 
in agricultural economics, who was closely associated with 
the Secretary of Agriculture in his efforts to make American 
farm policies more flexible and less expensive. 


* * * 


The Library of Congress, which is supported by con- 
gressional appropriation, amounting to $1.7 million last year, 
earned $1.6 million during the year, mainly by the sale of 
its catalogue cards ; more than 28 million of these were 
bought by other libraries all over the world. 
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r. Stag, 


the cream of the countrys 


1. On September 27, Mr. Stag of High Wycombe 
wrote to lhe Economist to complain (like Professor 
J. K. Galbraith) that the ‘‘unchallenged absurdities 


of advanced economics . . . stem from an attitude of 


mind which begins to become dangerous at quite a 
modest level of affluence. Perhaps the level at which 
the cream of a country’s brains begins to be sucked 
into its advertising agencies’, 


2. Mr. Stag may not know, but rich cream is “4 
now being “sucked into Robert Sharp’s. Recently 
45 Albemarle Street, the Master of a Cambridge cd 
lege complained ‘‘Sharp’s are robbing me of futul 
Fellows’’. Firsts are dotted all over the building 
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ins is already being sucked into Robert Sharp’s 


3. This still select band (Robert Sharp’s is undiluted 
cream) devote themselves to finding out, weighing up 
and creating for the manufacturers of such generally 
enjoyable commodities as beer, brassieres, lipstick, 
Vodka, pyjamas, butter-scotch, pet-food and people- 
food. Certainly this increases the affluence of the 
manufacturers of the products. Possibly it helps to 
increase everybody’s affluence. This seems good.. 


4- Robert Sharp’s genuinely like affluence for them- 
selves, too.” So they work. Even the directors. Their 
personal fortunes depend on the fortunes of the pro- 
ducts they advertise. Naturally they would like to 
advertise more products still. Up Affluence ! Down Stag! 


ROBERT SHARP & PARTNERS LIMITED 


45 Albemarle Street, London, W.1. HYDe Park 6351 
ADVERTISING AND MARKETING 









UNITED EBONITE & LORIVAL LTD +- LITTLE LEVER - BOLTON + LANZS 
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CONTEMPLATION 


“Precision? Good colour finish? 
Effective resistance? How can we 
get all these into one product? Ah! 
We'll make it in... PLASTICS.” 
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CONVERSATION 


““No time to waste. Let’s get some 
expert advice. Contact the 
‘Lively Lads at Lorival’ right now.” 





CONCENTRATION 


“They really delve into these problems, 
don’t they? Made some bright suggestions, 
too. Certainly know plastics, these people.” 





COMMENDATION 





““Made a wonderful job of it. For long- 
running, mass-production plastic 
mouldings in any material—it certainly 

; pays to ‘leave it to Lorival’.” 
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Test in Algeria 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


down, bring peace to Algeria? Can the inter- 

locuteurs valables, with whom a settlement could 
be negotiated, emerge from elections in a territory under 
army rule ? These questions have never been answered 
in the changing assessments of the general’s Algerian policy 
since his return to power. Last week-end, for the first time, 
the issue was put to the test by General de Gaulle’s instruc- 
tions to General Salan, who holds both military and civil 
power in Algeria. 

General de Gaulle’s summary instructions, which have 
greatly pleased his liberal opponents as well as his sup- 
porters, make two main points. The military commander 
is told that the elections to be held next month must be 
entirely free. There are to be no officially sponsored lists. 
All candidates are to be allowed to stand and campaign, 
whatever their views “on the statute and the political 
destiny of Algeria.” Any restrictions on this freedom must 
be determined by the civilian control commission and not 
by the military. The other point is the withdrawal of 
soldiers from direct political action. Officials or soldiers 
who have served in Algeria over the last twelve months will 
not be allowed to stand in the elections, and army officers 
have had to leave all the political bodies that they have 
joined in the last five months. 

The second measure, though the more spectacular, is the 
easier to carry out. It marks the official end of the “rule 
of the colonels,” inaugurated in Algeria by the insurrection 
in May. At that time, many senior officers—including 
General Massu and several colonels, particularly from para- 
troop regiments—entered the committees of public safety 
set up to ensure the integration of Algeria into France and 
the accession of General de Gaulle to power. Once France 
itself accepted the master of their choice, the officers no 
longer had the same incentive to back the political ambitions 
of some of their number. Indeed, in the last few weeks 
the “ political colonels” have seemed more in step with 
extreme elements among the settlers than with their army 
colleagues. General Massu and the ten other officers on 
the Algeria-Sahara committee have promptly obeyed the 
general’s orders. Their influence on the committee, which 
is putting up as much opposition to the general’s orders 
as it can, will presumably from now on be indirect. 

Complete electoral freedom is a different matter, because 
if it is taken to its logical conclusion it may undermine 
the very principle of French Algeria to which the profes- 
sional army—and not merely individual officers—is com- 
mitted. If General de Gaulle’s words are to be more than 
@ garnish on the electoral platter, then the Moslem national- 
ists will have to be allowed to campaign freely on a platform 
of independence. Admittedly, representatives of the FLN 


or General de Gaulle, now that he has put his foot 





(Algerian rebels) could be ruled out by the provision 
excluding all those “ who take part in terrorist activity and, 
therefore, can be charged under criminal law.” But it is 
rumoured in Paris that even this obstacle has been over- 
come in secret talks between the French government and 
representatives of the insurgents. Nationalist candidates 
can apparently be found who will have the FLN’s tacit 
blessing and who, when elected, should be able to negotiate 
in Paris. 

These rumours of a secret deal gather strength from the 
obviously changed tone of the FLN in its open pronounce- 
ments. In an interview given this week to a West Berlin 
paper, M. Ferhat Abbas, head of the “ provisional govern- 
ment,” implicitly deplored terrorist activity on French soil 
and hinted that an end might be put to it. He confirmed 
that French prisoners would be freed. More important, 
he declared that to end the Algerian tragedy, the FLN 
was ready to talk with the French anywhere and on any 
subject without any preliminary conditions. For the first 
time he made iit plain that the FLN would not require 
the French to recognise Algeria’s independence before a 
cease-fire could be discussed. Whether M. Ferhat Abbas 
is aware of the weariness of the Algerian population, 
whether he is trying to force the general’s hand, or whether 
he has been given some encouragement, the fact remains 
that General de Gaulle is thus given a better chance to 
end the conflict than any leader before him. 

Although the officers have left the political bodies, they 
may now be in an even stronger position to obstruct plans 
for a negotiated settlement—if they want to. They can, 
if they choose, respect the letter of General de Gaulle’s 
instructions and yet get such results from the poll that 
negotiations will be none the easier. The army could do 
this simply through passive resistance. This has been 
understood by the more experienced among the ultras in 
the committee of public safety. The call to strike and to 
gather in the forum has been issued by the young extremists. 
Men like M. de Sérighy know they cannot undertake any- 
thing without the aid of the army. The officers are on the 
spot and in command. The Moslems are aware of their 
presence. The army managed the referendum successfully 
and very recently received the general’s congratulations for 
its performance. And this time so much will be involved. 

One way to prevent an attempt at passive resistance 
might be to face the soldiers with an accomplished fact 
by seizing the opportunity offered by M. Ferhat Abbas in 
an exceptionally conciliatory mood (and at a time when 
President Bourguiba is in conflict with Cairo). But, for 
the moment, General de Gaulle is apparently reluctant to 
face the open trial of strength with the officers that might 
be precipitated by open talks with the FLN. He prefers 
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to rely on army discipline, on the officers’ obedience, and 
on their willingness to play according to his rules. General 
de Gaulle is expected to spend a week in Algeria watching 
the electoral preparations. And the shake-up in the French 
command in Algeria, so often announced, is still described 
as imminent. 

If General de Gaulle succeeds where the politicians 
of the Fourth Republic failed so ignominiously and ends 
the Algerian war, he will start his presidential term next 
year under excellent auspices. He would steal the thunder 
of the opposition. He would be able to reduce drastically 
the number of French troops on Algerian soil and the 
budgetary cost of the conflict. Then France would be in a 
much easier position to ask for an American contribution to 
its civilian investments in Algeria. At home, all these savings 
would give scope for social reforms. General de Gaulle’s 
position would become strong enough to permit him to be 
liberal in his policies. The stakes are high. An answer 
to all the questions about the general’s intentions and 
possibilities in Algeria cannot be delayed much longer, 
since the elections are timed for November 23rd. The 
betting is over. The test has come. 


The Italian Papacy 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN ITALY 


“When the Holy See is 
vacant, one often hears 
people — and _ especially 
foreigners—reiterating the 
view that a more universal 
character might be given to 
the Papacy, if a non-Italian 
Pope were elected. Such 
an idea is based upon an 
erroneous consideration of 
the problem. . . . The Pope, 
in rank, is first of all a 
Bishop. He is the Bishop 
of Rome. But this Bishopric 
enjoys peculiar rights and 
functions. The Pope is 
therefore an Italian Bishop, whose Bishopric also includes 
the world-wide government of the Church. 

“It is therefore logical and normal that the Pope should 
be an Italian, as it is logical and normal that the Bishop of 
Paris should be a Frenchman. 

“Tf this fact is a matter of legitimate pride for the Italians, 
Catholics of other countries have no reason to complain. 
The experience of centuries shows that Popes have been 
Italian when the Holy See was free: but they were Byzan- 
tine, French, German, etc., when the Holy See was under 
the influence of outside policies or when (which comes to 
the same thing) opposing factions in Rome prevented the 
choice of an Italian candidate.” 





HIS quotation comes froman official Manual for Laymen 

first published in the Vatican City in August, 1944, and 
prefaced by the Bishop (now Cardinal Archbishop) of 
Genoa, Monsignor Giuseppe Siri. Its 725 pages are a 
summary of modern usage in the Roman Catholic Church. 
Historians and theologians might dispute several points in 
it. English Protestants have no cause for complaints, seeing 
that since the reign of Edward VI “ the Bishop of Rome 
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hath no jurisdiction in this Realm of England ” (Article 37 
in the Prayer Book), and “ As the Church of Jerusalem and 
Antioch have erred ; so also the Church of Rome hath erred, 
not only in their living and manner of ceremonies, but also 
in matters of Faith” (Article 19). Recriminations have died 
down on both sides since the struggles of those days. The 
Counter-Reformation and the Inquisition, which the Jesuits 
forged after the great Schism; and the Protestant counter- 
measures, no longer provide the weapons for the greater 
threats which now assail both Protestant and Catholic faiths. 
Pius XII called Christians living under communist dictator- 
ships la Chiesa del Silenzio. But communism is not 
the only battering ram directed against the will or the desire 
to believe. The electronic calculating machine which works 
in trillions of space years, tapping out results in a few hours 


that a hundred men could not have calculated in as many . 


years, fascinates and spellbinds along with all the other 
astonishing material discoveries of the age. Yet neither the 
new politics nor the new science satisfy the widely-felt 
anxiety about moral and spiritual values. 

Curious as it may sound to those who watched the 
funeral ceremonies of the late Pope in a cinema or on tele- 
vision, there is no widespread conviction in Italy that 
Pius XII gave this guidance, although all would agree that 
he sought out every occasion for doing so. Educated 
Italians (and they are still in a minority in Italy) complained 
that his discourses never really touched the anxieties of 
contemporary thought at all. They were little discussed 
in the wide reaches between clericalism on the one hand 
and anti-clericalism on the other. At these two extremes, 
the Osservatore Romano and the communist Unita did so, 
and theirs was a scoring match for points—sharp, fierce 
and often sarcastic—a cold war on the very doorstep of 
the Vatican, which shows no signs of abating. When 
Pius XII died Unita spent five days questioning the manner 
of his embalming, as though to insure against any future 
attempt to call his preservation miraculous. This controversy 
seems very remote from the spiritual anxieties of our age, 
and yet it is part of the atmosphere of the Roman world in 
which the papacy lives. 


HE Secretariat of State and many other papal adminis- 
T trations are now suspended until the Conclave elects a 
new Pope. There seems little doubt that he will be an 
Italian. Beyond that, no one knows. The Conclave meets on 
October 25th. If it sits for more than three days one may 
presume that agreement is very difficult, and that it may sit 
for a long time. The qualities, the authority and the figure 
which Italians associate with a papabile, they now associate 
with the name of Cardinal Siri, who is the fairly popular, 
if austere, archbishop of his native city of Genoa. If elected 
he might reign for thirty years or more (since he is in his 
early fifties) possibly with Cardinal Agagianian, an older and 
a very experienced cardinal, as his Secretary of State ; 
Cardinal Agagianian is’ more than conversant with the 
eastern church, and went, it is said, to the same seminary 
as Stalin in Tiflis. But these are speculations. The Con- 
clave may not wish to tie the Church to such a long rein, 
and therefore may only find agreement upon a much older 
candidate in whose reign the College of Cardinals could be 
increased from its present membership of 55 to its full 
strength of 70 members ; the new cardinals might include 
some who were acceptable candidates for the papacy at a not 
too distant date. 
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TC 


‘puts Canadian markets 
right on our doorstep” 
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Who watches 


Television ? 





Over 20 million people. 


And more is known about them and 
the things they buy than of any other 


class of people in the world. 







6,500,000 of them are reached by 
ee po Associated-Rediffusion alone; and 

- ~~ 27% of all the shops and stores in 
22 Britain are within the London TV area. 


ASSOCIATED-REDIFFUSION 


Television from London, Monday to Friday. 
Television can increase your sales. If you would like to know how, 
write or phone Brian Henry at Television House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. HOLborn 7888, 
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More dramatically, and using a faculty which has been 
dormant for centuries, the Conclave may turn to a figure 
outside the College, whom every cardinal knows well. The 
Archbishop of Milan, Monsignor Montini, for many years 
after Pius XII decided to dispense with a full Secretary of 
State, served him as deputy secretary of state together 
with Monsignor Tardini. It is curious and significant that 
Monsignor Tardini, who might well have been given some 
important administrative post in preparing the Conclave, 
was left entirely out—perhaps because the eyes of all the 
cardinals were already turned to the future. That future 
could include Monsignor Montini, although he refused the 
cardinal’s hat from the late Pope when some disagreement 
about which very little is yet known (possibly connected 
with the suspension of the sacraments to active Com- 
munists) ended his service as pro-secretary, some three years 
ago. Monsignor Tardini also refused the hat, but he stayed 
on as pro-secretary in Rome. 

Whoever ascends the throne, it is unlikely that big 
changes will immediately be noticed. Yet the new Pope’s 
first encyclical may be revealing. One of the early reforms 
may well be a centralisation of Vatican expenditure. There 
is no Treasury in the Vatican. Each Congregation (or minis- 
tty, whose “ ministers” are cardinals of the Curia) has 
its own wholly secret budget, but some very large financial 
cperations, loosely ascribed to the Vatican, have taken place 
outside these budgets and have given rise to scandals, such 
as the currency frauds of ex-Monsignor Cippico in 1946-47, 
and just now, the operations of Signor Giuffré, who 
alleges that he has spent over £2 million on ecclesiastical 
buildings, partly out of gifts sent from abroad, partly out 
of loans raised in Italy which have still to be repaid. 

Perhaps, after all, the Conclave which begins on October 
25th is really looking for a good prime minister of the 
Church, and, if the cardinals of the Curia get their way, for 
one who does not disturb their work too much, rather than 
an emulator of the late Pius XII as universal doctor and 
crusader. The powers of the new Pope are absolute within 
the Church, and if he so wishes he may change all the 
cardinals of the Curia; but nothing ever happens hastily 
in this most ancient of all European institutions. 


The German Visitor 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


RESIDENT HEUSS is going to enjoy himself in England 
P next week. He has been there before, once in 1911 
and again in 1947. This time he will come—rather to his 
own amused surprise, one feels—as the head of a major, 
if divided, European state. He has been interestedly mug- 
ging up the part and is ready to bandy views about Walpole 
or Peel with all comers. No one will find Professor Heuss 
difficult to talk to : congenitally amiable, he is an enthusias- 
lic practitioner, as well as student, in such diverse fields as 
philosophy, journalism, history, politics, wine and art. But 
any linguists who may cross his path priding themselves on 
their German should not be put out if they find the Presi- 
dent’s Swabian brogue now and then beyond them ; 
Germans, too, are sometimes baffled by it. The good- 
natured smile, with eyes nearly closed, requires no inter- 
preter. 

Professor Theodor Heuss, who will be seventy-five in 
January, was singled out to be the first president of the 
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newly-born federal republic in 1949. He was elected by the 
Federal Convention (Bundesversammlung), a body com- 
posed specially for the, now five-yearly, occasion of the 
members of the Bundestag and an equal number of repre- 
sentatives chosen by the eleven Land parliaments in accord- 
ance with proportional representation. At the time he was 
a Free Democrat deputy, holding views closer to those of 
the average British Liberal MP than most of his party 
colleagues themselves would profess. He was moderately 
well known as a former editor, town councillor, professor 
of history and political science, and (for a few months only 
after the war) regional minister of culture. Having never 
been either a soldier or a member of the Nazi party, Pro- 
fessor Heuss had a record from 1933 to 1945 that was 
marred only by the vote which he cast as a Reichstag deputy 
on May 23, 1933, for Hitler’s Enabling Law—an error 
which he soon repented of, and did what he could to 
retrieve, at the cost of losing the editorship of a political 
and literary weekly. 

Professor Heuss was re-elected in 1954, and his present 
term of office ends in September next year. Although the 
Basic Law stipulates that no one shall hold the office of 
president for more than two consecutive terms, he has 
filled the post so admirably that it has been publicly can- 
vassed whether it would not be expedient to amend the 
constitution so that he might carry on for a third term. 
But there is good reason for believing that Professor Heuss 
disinterestedly objects to setting a precedent for tampering 
with the constitution and would decline an invitation to 
stand again. He is building a house near Stuttgart in the 
gracious, slow-moving countryside which has played a part 
in making him the sort of man he is, and is looking forward 
to retiring there. 


F, after nine years’ experience of office, Professor Heuss 
would like to see any modifications affecting the presi- 
dent’s position, it would probably be in the written and un- 
written laws limiting his influence. The president’s powers 
were cautiously hedged about in 1948-49 by a constituent 
assembly in whose minds the cost of Hindenburg’s uncon- 
trollable weaknesses loomed dreadfully large. The con- 
stituent assembly laid down in the Basic Law that the 
president shall propose the federal chancellor for election 
by the Bundestag ; but that the president must appoint 
another should the Bundestag so decide by a majority vote ; 
or that, should no candidate get a majority vote, the presi- 
dent shall either appoint the candidate with the most votes 
or dissolve the Bundestag. The constitution-makers laid 
down further that the president’s orders and decrees require 
counter-signature by the chancellor or by the appropriate 
federal minister. As for the rest, the president 
represents the federation in its international relations . . . 
concludes treaties with foreign states . . . accredits and 
receives envoys . . . appoints and dismisses federal judges, 
civil servants, officers of the armed forces unless otherwise 
provided by law .. . exercises the power of pardon on behalf 
of the federation in individual cases . . . may delegate these 
powers to other authorities. ...If the federal constitutional 
court finds the federal president guilty of a wilful violation 


of the Basic Law it may declare him to have forfeited his 
office. 


In other words, the federal president can be kept well and 
truly in his place. Unlike the heads of state of the Weimar 
republic, he is not alone the supreme commander of the 
armed forces. 


Faraway places with strange-sounding names may beckon 
to adventure. But there are near-at-hand places with 
familiar names that offer just as much to the enterprising 
spirit. Birmingham and Darlaston, for instance. 

Here, in the Midlands, GKN make the bulk of the 
fasteners with which their name is so closely linked. They 
make them in everyday materials like steel and brass; in 
unusual materials like nylon and titanium. They make 


them by the million gross and in countless types and 
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sizes for every purpose. In range and output GKN 
(MIDLANDS) LTD. are, by far, the leading producers 
of industrial fasteners in the country and among the most 
famous in the world. 

Throughout the companies that make up the GK N Group 
opportunity is as abundant and varied as can be found any- 
where. Youneed no passport to reach mostof them but, look 
closely, and you will find them as full of excitement and 


adventure as any South Sea Island you ever read about. 


GROUP OF COMPANIES FOR ANYTHING AND EVERYTHING IN STEEL 


GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS, LTD., (HEAD OFFICE) LONDON WORKS, SMETHWICK 40, STAFFS, 
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Without a trace of pomp or affectation (though one sus- 
pects that were he not president he might give even less 
thought than he does at present to the bothersome business 
of keeping tidy), President Heuss has gone about his work 
from the start with great seriousness of purpose. He con- 
ceives his task to be chiefly that of a guardian of the best 
values and characteristics of the nation. He has listened 
increasingly to the leading thinkers, teachers, scientists, 
churchmen, and others who help to form the public mind 
and habit. And he has tried, whenever he has seen fit, to 
co-ordinate their effort and make suggestions of his own. 
It is perhaps a pity that the self-contained Chancellor (a 
Catholic) is so seldom a caller at the Villa Hammerschmidt. 
For one of the symptoms of national weakness viewed with 
some anxiety by the President (a Protestant) is the unhappy 
relationship between the two main denominations. Another 
is the unreserved spending of income that is so notable a 
feature of the contemporary west German scene. 

The daily presidential routine interests Professor Heuss 
less than these wider reflections. Yet he tackles nothing 
mechanically. His personal touch is discernible in practic- 
ally every letter and telegram that goes out in his name. It 
is unusual—to put it conservatively—for the head of a state 
to write himself to a newspaper in order to correct some 
misapprehensions it may have caused in the minds of its 
readers, Yet that is what Professor Heuss did after he had 
returned from his state visit to Canada earlier this year and 
read in a west German news magazine a misleading account 
of his reception by the Canadian parliament that might have 
caused some bad blood. The Federal Republic will not 
easily find a successor of similar calibre. 


Pakistan Suspended 


BY A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN PAKISTAN 


OR ten years a medley of scheming, ageing politicians, 

landlords, lawyers and financiers have masqueraded as 
the Pakistan nation. The masquerade has now been ended, 
and the strongest, broadest-based body in the country, the 
army, stands forth as the arbiter of power. What is this 
army really like ? 

The armed forces have remained almost completely out- 
side the squabbles of the last ten years. The civil service 
and the police have been compelled to compromise, to come 
to terms with the politicians; they have continued to 
exercise an unusual authority, but only by playing the 
political game of manoeuvre and accommodation them- 
selves. The judiciary has retained its independence to a 
striking degree but, willy-nilly, the Supreme Court and the 
lower courts have been compelled to give constitutional 
tulings with political implications. But the armed forces 
have held firmly to the tradition of keeping outside politics. 
When General Ayub Khan was appointed defence’ minister 
in 1954 he disliked his enforced role and withdrew as soon 
as he could. In conversation, senior officers constantly pro- 
test that they will not be drawn into the “ muck raking” 
of politics. 

This aloofness has been made easy by entrenched 
Privileges which no political party has yet dared to question. 
The forces are an élite within the nation, with first priority 
for money, resources and manpower. The officer corps 
Telains a high standard of living with unique access to 
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amenities (English gin can be drunk in Pakistan only in 
officers’ messes). The social life of the prewar Indian Army 
goes on much the same, with polo tournaments, race meet- 
ings, and dances at the club. Perhaps even more important, 
the forces’ demands for equipment have been generously 
met by the government, reinforced by lavish American aid. 
The knowledge that their arms and machines are up to the 
highest standard is a vital contribution to the morale of 
officers and men. 

Although the armed forces do represent the Pakistan 
nation at its best, they are not wholly representative. 
The army is strongly regional in its composition, 
mostly Punjabis, the remainder mainly Pathans and 
Baluchis. East Pakistan is scantily represented, although it 
has a fuller share in the air force and navy. The army is 
still a force of peasant soldiers, recruited from the plough 
tail, untroubled by education or political awareness. The 
air force draws more upon townsmen. 

Within the officer corps there is a sense of tradition that 
is redolent of the old Indian Army; for example, Sam 
Browne’s Cavalry, extinguished by British order, has 
recently been re-formed as an armoured regiment. There 
is, too, a social outlook which, compared with the general 
level of obscurantism, is sophisticated and enlightened. 
Officers’ wives are among the few who defy the stifling 
purdah rules and mingle freely in public (a small but 
noticeable number of young officers are married to European 
and American girls). The services have established boarding 
schools in which education is in the English language on 
English public school lines, with strong emphasis on initia- 
tive, the house spirit, and games. The army and air force 
look to these schools for their future officers. Half of the 
pupils come from East Pakistan. 


HE tone which these impressions seem to reflect—upper 
T class, British-flavoured, a blend of tradition and looking 
ahead— is laid down by the senior officers, Sandhurst and 
Cranwell trained. Many of them come from landlord 
families, while those of humbler birth, sons of yeomen or 
small farmers, have acquired a landlord veneer : but social 
origin is of less consequence than professional esprit de 
corps. They have no special sympathy for the landlord 
ministers who have passed in procession across the stage of 
West Pakistan politics. They may be expected to offer 
strong support to a regime of efficiency and enlightened 
despotism. There is another group, those commissioned 
between 1941 and 1946, which is often overlooked. They 
were enlisted without so much regard to social correctness 
as were their seniors, to help officer the wartime Indian 
Army. They mostly come from modest professional families, 
Many of them first went to a university, where they acquired 
a political outlook. They now have between twelve and 
seventeen years’ service, yet because they form a block in 
promotion many are still only majors or captains. Not for 
them the satisfaction and glamour of high command, but 
long, dull years in routine duties. This group—about one 
third of the whole—will not actively rally to the new order, 
and it might provide a possible reservoir of support for any 
democratic revolt against the Mirza regime. 

For General Mirza is undoubtedly unpopular among 
articulate Pakistanis. He is identified (whether justly or 


not) with the old gang in politics. Against the credit he 
will gain if he can clean up the rackets—the profiteering 
and fiddling—will be set the stifling of parliament. 
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Pakistanis are very sensitive about their failure to shine as 
exponents of democracy. One must not exaggerate. The 
ordinary people of West Pakistan, peasants and artisans, will 
derive greater sati$faction from cheaper consumer goods 
and an energetic approach to economic development than 
they have from the dubious privilege of returning a 
domineering landlord to parliament. Among the intelli- 
gentsia there is as much longing for a Nasser to solve their 
frustrations as for parliamentary government. In East 
Pakistan there is a definite and coherent urge towards 
democracy which is led by the sons of schoolmasters or 
shopkeepers ; but economically backward, surrounded by 
a hungry India, the east is in no position to defy the edicts 
of Karachi. 

At first, active opposition is unlikely. The students will 
talk and sulk but they will not defy the ban on strikes. 
What about the mullahs? Chief Justice Munir in his 
illuminating report on the fanatical religious riots of 1953 
declares: “ Provided you can persuade the masses to believe 
that something they are asked to do is religiously right, or 
enjoined by religion, you can set them to any course of 
action, regardless of all considerations of discipline, loyalty, 
decency, morality or civic sense.” But these Lahore riots 
also demonstrated that a situation which had deteriorated 
into anarchy thanks to the fumbling of ministers, magis- 
trates and police could be restored by the army within two 
days. And next time there will be no hesitation. 

But Pakistan cannot be reborn out of a policy of military 
control: what inspiration, what dynamic can the president 
and the army offer? Shorn of verbal gestures, their goal 
is virtually a return to the order of 1908, plus some 
industrial and agricultural expansion. Even those who 
admire the original may find it hard to believe thaf this 
solution will prove adequate for Pakistan in 1958. 


Notes from Austria 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


“HIS country,” the editor of the Salzburger Nachrichten 

4g remarked recently, “is administered, not governed.” 
Later he added: “ But let us keep the coalition until we 
can think of something better.” Each of the two main 
parties can, of course, easily think of something better : an 
absolute majority over its opponents. 

The Socialists have now agreed to the suggestion of the 
Chancellor, Herr Raab, that elections shall be held in the 
autumn of 1959, six months ahead of time, and that there- 
after the legislative term shall be extended from four years 
to five. There is also a proposal that Parliament shall be 
dissolved by a two-thirds majority only, rather than by a 
simple majority of votes. The reason given for the exten- 
sion is that the Land governments of Vienna, Lower Austria 
and the Burgenland hold their next elections in November, 
1959, in any case, and it would seem reasonable to save 
money and effort by making one propaganda campaign do 
the work of two. The Land governments, whose time- 
honoured sensitivity to suggestions from Vienna increases 
in proportion to their distance from the capital, pointed 
out that their legislative terms vary between four and six 
years, and could only be altered by an amendment to their 
constitutions. They were assured that there was no sug- 
gestion that national and Land elections should be held on 
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the same day, and that no interference in the conduct of 
their affairs was intended, 


ERE convenience is not the cabinet’s only reason for 

bringing the date of the elections forward. The 
advantages that Austria has derived from the coalition are 
too obvious to need restatement here, but it is perhaps fair 
to say that the country is heartily tired of it. All major 
legislation involving fundamental political principles tends 
to be blocked by the SPO (Socialists), who insist that the 
election of President Scharf proved a swing to the left. 
The OVP (People’s party) rejects this argument indignantly, 
but its capacity to govern has nevertheless been seriously 
affected by it. (The Socialists have now noticed that the 
contention that helped them to win the presidential elec- 
tions, namely that where there is a right wing majority in 
Parliament it is as well to have a Socialist president, is 
certain to recoil on them in the election campaign.) 

Successful coalition bargaining is normally confined to 
relatively minor questions such as the price of sugar or the 
milk subsidy ; the admirable Volksaktien are now merely a 
valuable memento of the People’s party’s scheme to enable 
the wage-earner to hold industrial shares in small units, 
And stability can be dearly bought. Who would now believe 
that the months before the summer recess were clouded by 
as alarming a series of scandals as this country has ever 
seen? Allegations of bribery at OVP headquarters, and 
corruption in VOEST, the SPG-controlled nationalised iron 
and steel concern, shook both parties to the core, but in 
almost equal degree, and it is perhaps safe to prophesy 
that little more will be heard on either subject. 

One way and another, Parliament faces a heavy pro- 
gramme. Apart from the Concordat, which after Herr 
Raab’s unrewarding visit to Rome in the spring seems to 
have receded farther than ever, the most urgent task is to 
steer the Agriculture Act through the house. Dr Pitter- 
mann, the vice-chancellor, has chosen this ground to set 
up his first election platform, and he scored a point this 
week by accusing the People’s party of talking loudly about 
the freedom of the individual, but going all out for collecti- 
visation when there is money to be made out of it. 


N October 1st a 45-hour week (reduced from 48) was 
QO introduced in the mines. This is the first step towards 
extension of the shorter week to all industries, and is the 
outcome of agreement between the employers’ commission 
and the trades unions. The step has been welcomed in 
the press, including the Catholic Die Furche, but opinion 
in industry and commerce differs widely. The trade 
unionists’ argument is that productivity rose by 27.9 per 
cent between 1951 and 1957: the drop caused by shortened 
hours of work will, they maintain, be made good by 
rationalisation, by heightened capacity on the part of the 
individual, and by a drop in accident and sickness rates. 
The shorter working week in terms of European economic 
integration was discussed in Vienna recently by the Institut 
fiir Sozialpolitik und Sozialreform. 

Before he left for New Delhi, Dr Kamitz presented his 
accounts for the fiscal year 1958, and the estimates for the 
coming year, which show a probable increase in expendi- 
ture of 2,000 million schillings. This calculation is based 
on the initial impact of the 45-hour week, on the estimates 
for autobahn construction, school building, completion of 
the automatic telephone system and farming subsidies. 
Income tax is to remain stationary. 
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eee the hardest hitting media for your 
selling message are LIFE INTERNATIONAL 
and LIFE EN ESPANOL, 

These distinguished magazines attract a 
world-wide influential audience because 
their editorial content is so outstanding. 
They contain so much that is timely and in- 
teresting: exclusively written articles... 
the best from the U.S. LIFE... adaptations 
from FORTUNE and other Time Inc. publi- 
cations. And this is why they’re appreciated 
by the world’s most important people: by 
leaders in business, government and the 
professions; by men of international out- 
look with the money to buy—and the power 
to influence the buying of others. 

LIFE INTERNATIONAL covers the entire 
free world outside the U.S. and Canada. 

LIFE EN ESPANOL concentrates its circu- 
lation in the Latin American area. With a 
combined fortnightly circulation of over 
670,000, they reach an audience of more 
than 5,000,000 people. 

Isn’t it time that you profited from these 
Valuable advertising media ? 


WHEN THE WORLD IS YOUR TARGET... 


LIFE INTERNATIONAL EDITIONS, TIME & LIFE BUILDING, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON W.1. TEL: Grosvenor 4080 
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GO EAST 


A command that once transformed traders into men of 
fortune and opened up an entire new world still sets the 
imagination racing. Today the challenge remains, more 
subtle perhaps, but still offering rich rewards to men of 
vision. Nevertheless, commerce with the Orient creates its 
own problems, and the businessman needs much informa- 
tion before attempting it. It is no accident that so many 
who have been successful in this area consulted the 
National Overseas and Grindlays Bank first. The Bank, 
with branches from East Africa to the Union of Burma, is 
uniquely equipped to give accurate information on pre- 
vailing conditions in the East. Whatever market interests 
you, the National Overseas and Grindlays Bank will be 
pleased to give you all the help it can. 

A comprehensive service is available at the Bank’s branches 

in India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, Kenya, Zanzibar, Uganda 


Tanganyika, Somaliland Protectorate and at Camp and 
Steamer Point, Aden, Northern and Southern Rhodesia 


NATIONAL OVERSEAS AND 
GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 


(Amal gamating National Bank of India Ltd. and Grindlays Bank Ltd.) 
Head Office: 26, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
London Branches: 54, Parliament Street, S.W.! + 13, Se. James’s Square, $.W.1. Shipping, Passage and Insurance Departments: 9, Tufton Street, S.W.1! 


Bankers to the Government in: ADEN - KENYA - UGANDA - ZANZIBAR and SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE 





*YOUR CAPITAL* 


invested in this Unit Trust will spread your savings over more than 100 Stock 
Exchange securities, specially selected by expert investment managers, and 
give you an interest in some of the most progressive and soundly managed 
companies in British Industry at home and overseas. 


GROSS YIELD—£6.8.3 % 


(calculated on the offered price ruling on 15th October, 1958, in accordance with the Board of Trade requirements.) 


BRITISH INDUSTRIES FLEXIBLE 
TRUST, FIRST PORTFOLIO 


A Unit Trust in the Allied Group. Trustees : Midland Bank Executor & Trustee Co. Ltd. 
Ask your Bank Manager or Stockbroker for particulars or post the attached form. 















To the Managers: ALLIED INVESTORS TRUSTS LTD., 7 & 8, Great Winchester St., London, E.C.2. 
Please send particulars of the British Industries Flexible Trust, First Portfolio, to : 


(MR., MRS. OF MISS).............. 
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A Cold Winter? 


was able to announce this week in its balance 

payments, with the succulent kernel of the first 
surplus on visible trading alone ever achieved since 
anybody began to keep these figures, was achieved 
during a half-year in which British exports were falling. 
What was decisive was that the value of exports did not 
drop anything like as much as the value of imports, 
which came down Io per cent. And this in its turn was 
a matter of much lower prices: the volume of imports 
was only a little lower, but the terms of trade, on 
average, were about 10 per cent more favourable to 
Britain than in the first six months of 1957. 

In the first half of this year, again, Britain was still 
enjoying this trading advantage without the disadvan- 
tage so long expected in its train: the primary produc- 
ing countries of the sterling area, although their incomes 
had been reduced by these falls in the prices of their 
raw materials, actually increased their imports from 
Britain. They financed these by drawing down their 
sterling balances in London; and, largely by attracting 
foreign capital, they financed their deficit with other 
countries without reducing their contribution to the 
central gold and dollar reserves. 

Essentially, both these marked benefits to the British 
economy have come from the recession out of which 
the United States is now pulling itself. That recession 
both cut the prices which Britain pays for its imports 
and provided a flow of capital seeking the higher interest 
rates to be had here and in the Commonwealth. Nor 
did the American consumer stop buying European 
goods during his domestic recession: British exports 
to the United States continued to rise throughout. But 
now the United States is coming rapidly out of the 
recession that, paradoxically, was our gain, will its 
recovery affect us as paradoxically too ? 

This question is primarily one of time-lags. Direct 


‘| record surplus on current account that Britain 





British exports to the dollar area should at least remain 
buoyant. Resumed American buying of materials may 
fairly soon pull prices upward. Differentials between 
interest rates in New York and London have already 
narrowed ; they may narrow further—to the extent 
that Washington is shifting over to worrying about 
inflation and London to worrying more about deflation. 
But the short-term influences of these reversed pro- 
cesses still seem likely to be overlaid by the longer-term 
influence of the recession’s first impact on com- 
modity prices. It would be extremely optimistic to 
assume that the running down of the sterling balances 
and the influx of foreign capital can wholly prevent any 
decline in the sterling area’s demand for British exports, 
though they have delayed it, and American recovery 
may shorten it. In most British industries, export 
orders have gone on falling in recent months. 


ow much Britain’s circumstances have altered in 
Eis last twelve months is shown by the fact that it 
is primarily in the physical level of demand for exports, 
not in the balance of payments, that “ external consider- 
ations ” now impinge on activity in the British economy. 
On current account, Britain is still probably earning 
“a respectable surplus”; the reserves are fortified ; 
sterling is strong. Though the terms of trade are no 
longer shifting in our favour, there is probably some 
benefit to accrue from them. A continued decline in the 
volume of exports should present no urgent threat to 
the reserves; what it will do is to exert a downward 
influence on production in the British economy this 
winter. 

Nor is it likely to be the only downward influence. 
Consumption, admittedly, should continue to rise a 
little in real terms: wages and salaries seem certain to 
benefit more from this year’s rises than they are reduced 
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by less overtime, short time, and rather more unem- 
ployment. With companies tending to distribute rather 
more (from lower profits), unearned income too may 
be a shade higher. Retail prices are tending to fall, 
and easier hire purchase terms are being supplemented 
by personal loans. Fixed capital expenditure is no 
longer rising as much as it was, because lower invest- 
ment in housebuilding and in manufacturing industry 
is offsetting increases elsewhere in the public sector and 
in distribution and service trades. Current Government 
expenditure may still be falling fractionally. And the 
rate of stockbuilding this year has certainly been much 
below last year’s large additions to stocks ; stocks out- 
side manufacturing, and manufacturing industry’s own 
holdings of raw materials and fuel, have been declining 
in value, though up to the middle of the year the value 
of manufacturing work in progress was rising somewhat, 
and the value of stocks of finished goods considerably. 
Indeed, industrialists reporting to the Federation of 
British Industries suggest that the value of working pro- 
gress and finished goods were still rising a littie up to 
early October. 


HESE indicators of the recent past—only the FBI’s 
T “ qualitative ” survey comes near to being really 
up to date—suggest that total demand inside the 
economy, in real terms, may have ceased to rise in the 
second quarter of this year ; and may since then, along 
with the volume of exports, have drooped a little along 
with industrial production. Indications about the 
current state of orderbooks, from the FBI and from 
Whitehall for one or two items of capital goods, clearly 
suggest that industrial output is likely to decline further 
in‘the next few months. 

Beyond the few months over which current order- 
books are generally relevant—and these periods have 
been shrinking in most industries this year—there are 
only certain inferences that can be made about personal 
incomes, and hence consumption ; overlapping fore- 
casts of private capital expenditure ; and scattered 
evidence of import programmes abroad, to help in peer- 
ing through into 1959. Incomes should remain higher 
than they were early this year, and credit easier. Manu- 
facturers have told the Board of Trade that their fixed 
investment next year would be 10 per cent below what 
it was in 1958, and a preponderance of the FBI sample 
record that up to now their authorisations of future 
investment this year have been below those in 1957— 
which would fit .aose forecasts. Few businessmen seem 
to be expecting much increase in export orders until 
the American recovery has worked through commodity 
prices: exports to the sterling area still seem likely to 
decline for several months. Dollar exports may go on 
up with the American economy ; exports to Europe, 
which have suffered this year, depend again upon the 
timing of recovery there. 

In total, stocks may already have begun to fall. 
Certainly industry has been reducing its stocks of 
materials and fuel (though leaving the latter to pile up 
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in the dumps of the National Coal Board), and is 
anxious to cut down its stocks of finished products. 
In some industries, notably steel and coal, this tendency 
has already blanketed demand, and with consumption 
itself falling it may tend to depress buying for six 
months or more. Not all of industry’s stocks are as high 
in relation to current consumption as its stocks of steel. 
Nevertheless, there must have been at least some rise in 
the volume of manufacturing stocks in general since 
the end of 1955, since which time manufacturing out- 
put has hardly risen ; and now it is significantly lower 
than it was then. Britain’s is hardly an inventory reces- 
sion as yet: but the level of stocks would be high 
«nough to steepen the current moderate decline in out- 
put if anything more happened to shake businessmen’s 
still buoyant confidence that expansion cannot be far off. 


HERE is no way to insulate that confidence or lack 
Ter it—or, indeed, economic expectations in general 
—from political expectations. The Chancellor, after his 
latest review of public investment is allowing some 
increases making the total “appreciably higher,” in 
1959-60. Most people are expecting a reflationary 
budget next year; voices from Blackpool have en- 
couraged them. Ordinary seasonal influences alone 
would probably take the number of people unemployed 
up to 600,000 by January, and the slow continued 
decline in activity envisaged above could bring the per- 
centage close to 3 per cent—which would mean much 
higher figures, and heavier lobbying for special assist- 
ance, from many parts of the country. No country, as 
one of the more economically articulate members of the 
Government said at Blackpool last week, holds a general 
election in January ; by March-April the seasonal swing 
will be the other way, reducing or at the worst levelling 
off this politically pregnant figure. But this will pre- 
sumably be the last budget before the election. 

Lower interest rates, freer bank advances, easier hire 
purchase and personal loans, and now higher public 
investment—the Government is committed to cautious 
reflation. Even so, it might be optimistic to expect any 
upturn much before the early summer—though indus- 
trialists, it is only fair to add, are currently optimistic 
(perhaps partly for political reasons). It would probably 
need further encouragements to consumption, which 
most electors count upon in the budget, to quicken the 
timing and rate of recovery. Private investment may 
prove harder to revive, until the capacity already ex- 
panded between 1955 and 1958 is utilised more fully. 
But that spare capacity is the main assurance that 
internal expansion could be allowed to go quite a long 
way before inflation became dangerous again. Renewed 
expansion, again, would require more than a propor- 
tionate increase in imports ; the current balance of pay- 
ments is already becoming less favourable, and so may 
the capital account next year. But in an election year, 
and the fourth year without any significant increase in 
production, that strain is something that politicians are 
likely to decide the balance must be able to bear. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 


Economic Indicators and Confidence 


I’ a questionnaire that they completed 
during the first ten days of October— 
the most recent reading of business 
activity and confidence available in the 
British economy—more than 380 per cent 
of a sample of 510 top managers 
strategically placed across British manu- 
facturing industry told the Federation 
of British Industries that they were as 
optimistic about the general business 
situation as they had been three months 
ago, or more so. This inkling of their 
current state of confidence about the 


were lower, profit margins were down. 

This FBI sample is a fairly balanced 
array of manufacturing industries, and 
of large or small firms: the industrialists 
have merely to answer to each question 
whether their experience or opinion is 
“Up,” “The Same,” or “Down,” and 
all firms or divisions of multi-product 
firms count as one, It has to be treated 
with caution, and it will be a year or two 
before one knows really how to interpret 
it. Nevertheless, it comes more quickly 
to hand than any other set of general 
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declining total order-books ; and stocks 
of work in progress and finished goods 
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vestors on the stock market. Some of 
the forward implications of the FBI’s 
figures, however, like those supplied to 
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Spring in the Market 


OR once the industrial pointers point clearly— 
F towards rising unemployment and falling profit 
margins. When the Treasury and the Bank of 
England began to loosen their grip on credit this 
summer they had those warning signs in mind: the 
renewed strength of sterling had given them back the 
room to do this, but they were concerned to contain the 
expected industrial recession, rather than to show a 
green light to investors. The Governor of the Bank of 
England distrusts the boom talk. Yet the industrial 
share market has risen almost without a break since 
February and The Economist indicator is now 37 per 
cent above its low point of February this year. It is far 
above where it stood just before the Suez crisis broke 
and has passed the 1957 peak—the best of the post Suez 
boomlet. Those who believe that the market may still 
go higher can point out that in this country the market 
is still a little below its 1955 peak, while in the United 
States the indices have recently been scoring new 
absolute records. 

The market reflects the investment decisions of the 
whole corpus of investors; the expert fund manager, 
the shrewd amateur and the feckless punter are all of 
them ready to buy a little more than they sell. By 
their buying they have created a formidable bull market 
at the precise moment when industrial profits analysed 
in The Economist’s sample on page 274 show their 
first fall (a mere 1} per cent) since 1953, and when 
unemployment is at its highest for ten years. That is 
the present paradox. 

Before deciding that all these experts and amateurs 
have alike taken leave of their senses it is worth looking 
at the forces that have made them eager buyers. The 
reasons are numerous and collectively powerful. They 
are: 

Externally, 

The fact of recovery in America. 
Internally. 

(x) The trend of the public opinion polls has convinced 
many that the chances of a Labour majority at the next 
election are on present signs slender. 

(2) The change in the price of money dictated by a 
reduction in Bank rate from 7 per cent to 45 per cent 
has automatically put equities as well as fixed interest 
stocks on a lower yield basis. 

(3) The very facts of continuing industrial recession and 
the recent severe credit restriction have at long last begun 
to cut back the flow of industrial issues, so that the 
pressure of money on the existing volume of stock has 
increased. 

(4) The more ready availability of bank credit may have 
made industrialists a little freer with their dividends. 

(5) The flat rate of profits tax. 


Some of these influences are important only at the 
margin. The public opinion polls could show 





a different picture in six months’ time. The change 
in dividend policy that followed the change in the 
profits tax last April stimulates more liberal dividends, 
since the disincentive of a differential tax on 
distributed profits is removed. The freer lending policy 
of the banks may also have helped a few boards 
to maintain payments. There must be many a 
widow whose spending power from a portfolio of well 
chosen shares is the same or a pound or two higher 
than it was a year ago, while the true earnings of the 
companies paying the dividends were lower. But boards 
of directors who anticipate serious setbacks in trading 
do not base their dividend decisions on a minor if useful 
change in the profits tax or on the fact that the bank 
manager is his old obliging self again. 

At the moment the supply of new issues in the indus- 
trial market has in fact almost dried up. The Central 
Statistical Office figures show {101 million of home 
industrial issues in the fourth quarter of 1957 (when 
issues are seasonally high and when the banks were 
pushing industry into the market), £72 million in the 
first quarter of 1958 and £56 million in the second 
quarter. Since then the flow has obviously diminished 
much more. This is the pay off in the market of the 
pruning of industry’s investment plans ; the figures will 
rise again and take the head of steam out of the equity 
market at the moment when industry turns round and 
starts planning ahead again. 


[ees strongest impetus behind the equity market 
springs from the much better managed gilt-edged 
market and from the fall in the pure interest rate 
that a falling Bank rate has brought about. Bank 
rate could not fall from 7 per cent to 44 per cent and 
the yield on old Consols from 5} per cent to 4} per 
cent without a major adjustment in the prices and yields 
of leading industrial shares. And a further reduction 
in Bank rate with further rises in gilt-edged and in 
ordinary shares may be the prescription as the recession 
proceeds. In that expectation the gap between the yield 
on industrials and the yield on long dated gilt-edged has 
narrowed as the industrial market rose, when it might 
well have widened. The explanation lies in the 
peculiar shape of Government funding policy now. 
Long dated gilt-edged have been held down by 
the Government broker who has vigorously sold 
53 per cent 1982-84 stock at prices that held long 
dated gilt-edged down. As long as that peg remains 
in and as long as there are many experts ready to 
suppose that long dated gilt-edged stocks can rise by 
several points when the peg has eventually to be pulled 
out, it is difficult to say that industrials are too high. 
Moreover, this is happening in London when the 
share market in New York is booming ahead at the 
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same time as the American administration is beginning 
to try to encourage industrial recovery by monetary 
policy. Reflation in the United States must automatically 
export itself to some extent. With industrial recovery 
there, commodity prices will rise—and could rise 
quickly, for there is not much stock in the pipeline, as 
the copperbelt strike has shown. And any rise in 
commodities would improve the buying power of 
important members of the sterling area, and aid 
correspondingly the recovery from industrial recession 
here. These are real market calculations—looking not 
at today or even perhaps at tomorrow, but certainly at 
the day after. 

Market operators always try to look forward. Their 
buying and selling reflect what they suppose is going to 
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happen. Most of the industrial pointers—except order 
books and forecasts of capital expenditure, now supplied 
from Tothill Street as well as Whitehall—look back- 
wards, telling of what has happened, never quite of what 
is happening now. So the rise in the industrial share 
market as far as it has gone is not difficult to justify. 
Its recent pace may be too fast for safety (The Economist 
indicator rose a further 6.6 to 228.1 this week) and 
pause for consolidation would not be surprising. But 
if the pace does now slacken and buying becomes more 
selective it may well persist. The future depends on 
the validity of two assumptions: that industrial recovery 
in the United States continues ; and that industrial 
recession here will be neither too steep nor very pro- 
longed. Neither of those guesses is yet obviously wrong. 
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IN THE MARKET 


Boom After Blackpool 


N the Stock Exchange the advance gathered pace and 
Q volume this week with the Tory conference and its 
implication of lower taxation behind it. The advance was 
only slightly checked when on Tuesday and Wednesday the 
Wall Street market came down from its peak. In London 
it did not look as though the raising of the Wall Street 
Margin requirement to 90 per cent need be a decisive 
influence. Most stock nowadays is not bought on margin. 
So the London market held to its rising course. Not for 
over a year has the number of bargains marked in London 
exceeded the figure of 16,800 recorded on Wednesday. The 
Economist indicator at 228.1 on Wednesday has risen 6.6 
on the week. It has comfortably broken through the 1957 
high point of 225.0 and is a mere 4 points below the highest 
ever recorded in July, 1955. 

The gilt-edged market has marched almost in step with 
industrials. The rise in the Financial Times index of 
government stocks on the week ended on Wednesday was 
quite small—from 85.51 to 85.59. But no day passes with- 
out the market absorbing substantial quantities of stock from 
the official portfolio, and since the supply of 53 per cent 
Exchequer stock 1966 is now exhausted, some of the demand 
has switched to the 5} per cent Conversion stock of 1974. 
The market has taken the Australian issue in its stride, and 
looks good enough to absorb further small or medium sized 
issues if the authorities decide to play their hand that way. 


Australia’s Success 


T was for the Commonwealth of Australia—not for the 
British Government—that the decks in the gilt-edged 
market were kept clear. Last Friday Australia announced 
a sterling loan for £15 million, with a coupon of 
52 per cent, redemption dates 197§-78, and an issue price 





of 98. These terms were notably more attractive than those 
available on the 53 per cent 1970-72 Australian issue, and 
the gross redemption yield of £5 13s. 2d. per cent to the 
latest date is some 4s. 4d. per cent better than obtainable on 
the nearest comparable British Government stock, 5} per 
cent Conversion 1974. Hence the application lists on Wed- 
nesday were quickly oversubscribed. The result was highly 
satisfactory even though the stags had played a part in it, 
which promised that there would be some selling when 
dealings started. 

This is Australia’s first issue for cash in London for 
twenty years. There have been a number of conversion 
issues, though since the war Australia has repaid just over 
£120 million of London debt. Those days of using the 
wool balances to repay London funded debt are now gone, 
and Australia has £20} million of 34 per cent stock matur- 
ing in London next June. The present issue does not 
prejudge the way in which that maturity will be dealt with. 
It is a fair guess that Australia will not get another opportu- 
nity for a cash issue within eight months but that a conver- 
sion issue could be arranged. That would absorb some of 
the cash now being raised in repaying any unconverted 
portion. 

Australia has, however, succeeded in furnishing itself 
with new sterling finance from this issue to bolster up 
its sterling balances, which have been hit by the 25 per cent 
drop in Australia’s export prices. The gold and overseas 
balances of the Commonwealth bank were below £A399 
million (£320 million sterling) at the end of September, a 
fall of £A74 million on the year. But the balances are still 
comfortably above the low point of £A259 million touched 
in April, 1956 ; and they are flanked by some £A8o0-100 
million of overseas balances of commercial banks. More- 
over, following New Zealand, Australia is going to the New 
York market ; it has just arranged loans for some $25 million 
there. Sir Arthur Fadden, who is soon to retire after nine 
years as Federal Treasurer, could claim in London last week 
that he had successfully shielded Australia’s development 
programme from the effects of lower overseas earnings. 
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BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


Record Surplus 


HE benefits on the rebound that have accrued to 

Britain’s external accounts during America’s recession 
have long been evident from sterling’s strength in the 
exchange market and from the striking accretions of gold 
and dollars. The white paper on the balance of payments 
in January-June published this week documents the achieve- 
ment, and pinpoints the sources of Britain’s strength, per- 
mitting a closer assessment than has been possible so far 
of the role of the special and possibly transitory influences. 
The congenital pessimist and proponent of paradoxes could 
argue from the figures that, just now with America’s reces- 
sion ending and Britain’s beginning, the state of the 
exchanges may provide a smaller cushion than hitherto for 
Britain to spend its way out. 

Unprecedented results have been achieved in the first 
half of 1958 in both the major spheres of the external 
accounts: in Britain’s current balance and in the central 
gold and dollar reserves, which reflect the transactions of 
the whole sterling area. Britain’s current surplus in the 
six months was no less than £334 million, thus exceeding 
the highest expectations ; the figure compares with £118 
million in the first half of 1957, and it was actually greater 
than in any full year since records have been kept. More- 
over, the surplus for the second half of last year has been 
revised upward, from £122 to £154 million, so that in the 
twelve months to mid-1958 Britain earned abroad a cool 
£488 million—also a figure quite without precedent. 
The bulk of the improvement is attributable to one 
single influence, lower import prices. The volume 
of imports was a little lower, and exports fell quite 
modestly, so that almost certainly for the first time 
this century the value of Britain’s merchandise exports 
exceeded that of its merchandise imports (both valued 
f.0.b.) and did so to the extent of £137 million. Net 
earnings from commercial services ranked as invisibles also 
rose, including the “ other (net) ” item that shrouds the big 
oil credit, and the increase was only partly offset by a rise 
in the net government deficit on invisible account (which 
was attributable partly to a fall in defence aid and partly to 
a downturn, after a long rise, in receipts from offshore pur- 
chases and American forces’ expenditure in Britain). No 
one expects the conjuncture that obtained through the first 
half of 1958—import prices down and export volume barely 
affected—to be maintained. The terms of trade have shown 
no improvement since February ; and exports are now well 
down on the year in volume. Nonetheless, the authorities 
expect that the second half of 1958 will still show a 
“ respectable ” payments surplus. 


Role of Dollar Capital 


FICHE surplus of £334 million was accompanied by an 
[ increment in the gold reserves of £287 million, despite 

a net outflow of long term investment overseas of £114 
million. Three main currents built up the golden tide. First, 
Britain’s own balance with the dollar area showed a big 
improvement—the current balance swung into surplus, of 
£63 million, compared with a deficit of £24 million in the 
first half of 1957. Secondly, the large former drain of goid 
from Britain to Continental and other non-dollar countries 
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was almost completely checked ; most strikingly, the net 
loss of dollars to OEEC countries through merchanting and 
through operations in transferable sterling dropped from 
£120 million to £51 million. But above all, the contribu- 
tion of the overseas sterling area to the central gold and 
dollar pool actually increased in the first half of 1958. Sales 
of gold in London (which rose to a new peak of £131 
million) plus transfers of dollars to London together reached 
£212 million, compared with £183 million a year ago and 
£287 million in 1957 as a whole. 

In the latest half year, too, the overseas sterling area 
drew down its sterling balances by £76 million (a reduction 
that happened to be neatly offset by a rise in the balances 
of non-sterling countries); the drawings were needed 
mainly to finance the deterioration in payments with the 
United Kingdom. Yet the exports of the overseas sterling 
area to non-sterling countries were down by one fifth in this 
period ; and despite some reduction in imports—significant 
because it follows a long succession of increases—the 
current deficit of these sterling countries with the non- 
sterling world widened from £74 million to £196 million. 
The saving support was a further big increase in the inflow 
of foreign capital. It included disbursements from the 
International Monetary Fund and World Bank, for the 
benefit of India and other overseas sterling countries, and 
dollar issues on the New York market, helped by the decline 
in domestic interest rates in the United States. The net 
flow of non-sterling capital into the overseas sterling area 
has doubled in pace since 1956 : 


£ million 
1955 1956 1957 1957 1958 
Jan-June July-Dec. Jan-June 
136 I61 259 120 139 184 


Britain’s external achievement in the first half of 1958 
stands unimpaired : the gold reserves were raised by £287 
million without any increase in sterling liabilities, The 
accelerated intake of foreign capital by the overseas members 
of the area raised their own liabilities ; but without it, they 
would have made still larger depletions of their sterling 
balances, and put less gold and dollars into the pool. The 
strong outward flow of dollar capital, as well as lower com- 
modity prices, rate among the unexpected by-products of 
America’s recession that have temporarily worked to 
sterling’s advantage. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


More Dollars for the Reserve 


UBLICATION of the British balance of payments figures 
P provided a further stimulus for sterling. Against the 
dollar, the rate in the official market has strengthened to 
over $2.80}, and would have risen well beyond this figure 
had it not been for substantial purchases of dollars by the 
Exchange Equalisation Account. The issue of a further 
£50 million of Treasury bills to the Exchange Account is a 
reflection of its recent acquisitions of gold and dollars. 
Although there is still evidence of seasonal commercial 
demand for dollars, this is being more than matched by 
American purchases of sterling area commodities to rebuild 
stocks depleted during the months of industrial recession. 
The rate for transferable sterling, however, fell from $2.79} 
to $2.79 when the New Delhi meetings ended without an 
announcement of sterling convertibility. There had been 
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some speculative buying of transferable sterling from New 
York on the expectation of a unification of the two rates, 
and these holdings have been quickly liquidated. Never- 
theless the Russians have been appreciable buyers of trans- 
ferable sterling to pay for sterling commodities, including 
rubber. The strength of sterling and the inflow of dollars 
into the Exchange Account are making the authorities very 
meagre sellers of gold in the market. 

The Canadian dollar has fluctuated this week between 
$2.724 and $2.72/%. It has gained some ground against 
the US dollar as a result of the revival of Canadian bond 
flotations on the New York market. As a result its premium 
over the US dollar, which had narrowed to 1.8 cents in 
September, has risen to 3 cents. 


BRITISH TRADE 


A Wider Trade Gap 


EPTEMBER is usually a quiet trading month, especially on 
S the export side, which takes longer to recover from the 
holiday season than imports do. There was nothing excep- 
tional, therefore, in the fall of £17 million in the value of 
British exports last month. But a £7 million rise from the 
low August level brought imports for the first time this year 
above their cost twelve months before. This reflects an 
increased volume, since import prices are still lower than 
they were a year ago, although the difference has narrowed 
considerably. 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 


(£ million—monthly averages or calendar months) 


Imports Exports Re- Exports 
exports Visible to Nth. 


cif fob fob deficit America* 
1957 :— 
Ist quarter ...ccccee 352-7 278-8 13-0 61-0 32:0 
Me 4 hucdéaews 346-9 283-8 10-2 52-9 38-8 
3rd an /danaweece 332-1 265-6 9-8 56-6 37-5 
4th in deveewend 326-9 280-1 11-5 35-2 35-8 
1958 :-— 
Ist “do -eeeawenen 311-2 273-7 13-7 23-9 34-6 
lus (wae eweees 303-9 258:°8 11-6 33-5 39-2 
3rd ets eg ame 315-8 261-4 12-0 42-4 37-2 
WO inakcncecdss cade 337-8 285-8 12-2 39-7 41-4 
PE cccccccsaasee 304-3 257°8 13-1 33-4 34-9 
Septemberf......... 311-2 240-4 10-9 59-9 35-1 


* Excluding repayments of silver bullion to the United States amounting 
to £7 million in 1957. —_ ¢ Provisional. 


With the divergent movements in imports and exports, 
the visible trade gap widened last month to nearly {£60 
million, the highest figure for any month since last October 
except for June, which was affected by the dock strike. 
Nevertheless the gap averaged only £42 million a month 
in the third quarter and, although the balance of payments 
in the second half of this year cannot be as favourable as 
in the first half, Britain is unlikely to go much, if at all, into 
the red on its visible trade account. 


RESTRICTIVE PRACTICES 


Court in Session 


N Monday, the Restrictive Practices Court declared 
Q that the main restriction practised by the Chemists’ 
Federation was void in principle. This restriction provided 
that certain medicines manufactured by members of the 
Federation could be sold only by those retailers who were 
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also members of the Federation ; its practical effect was 
to prevent grocers, drug stores, and other non-members 
from selling these goods. On Tuesday, after hearing legal 
arguments concerning two restrictions related to the main 
clause of the Chemists’ agreement, the Court adjourned in 
order to prepare a written decision on those aspects of the 
case which it has heard so far; at the same time it will 
decide whether to grant an injunction against the parties to 
the agreement, as has been requested by counsel for the 
Registrar. 

The hearing of the issues in this, the first full-scale case 
before the Court, has taken less time than was originally 
expected. This is certainly an achievement on the part of 
the Court, in view of the complexity of the issues involved. 
Its decision to put its findings in writing before proceeding 
to consider further “ ancillary restrictions *°—and_ particu- 
larly what it decides on the question of an injunction to 
enforce its findings—will be of considerable interest in cases 
to come, such as the important case concerning the agree- 
ment of the Cotton Yarn Spinners’ Association, on which 


hearings are scheduled to begin around the end of this 
month. 


AIR FARES 


Deadlock at Cannes 


OPES that the international airlines now discussing air 
fares at Cannes would have talked themselves out of 
their present deadlock by the weekend were fading fast 
when this issue of The Economist went to press. The 
deadlock is largely a creation of the Italian airline, Alitalia, 
but it has the full support of the Italian government and the 
tacit support of several other airlines which hope, privately, 
that Alitalia will carry the day. Any decisions that the 
airlines take must be unanimous. It would be a mistake 
therefore to think that because Alitalia is standing out alone 
against the main trend of the meeting, that it is necessarily 
taking an unpopular stand. What it may imply is that the 
airline is acting as spokesman for those operators most afraid 
of jet competition and is holding out adamantly in favour of 
having a surcharge imposed on jet airliner tickets simply 
because it is among the first to feel the impact of jet com- 
petition. Like almost all international operators, Alitalia 
has jets on order but they will not be delivered until the 
middle of 1960. And Pan American World airways hopes 
to start a daily jet service to Rome on Sunday week. 

The Italians feel that they have more to gain by obstinacy 
than their Ameriean competitors. If the airlines fail to reach 
unanimous agreement, the Italian government will almost 
certainly stop any jet flights into Italy; it has already 
raised difficulties about allowing Pan American’s Boeing jets 
to land at Rome by claiming—with some justice—that the 
traffic control in that area is already strained to breaking 
point. What is more, failure of the airlines to agree among 
themselves means that the subjects that they normally 
arrange by mutual negotiation, fares, traffic rights, frequency 
of services and the like, will be negotiated instead on their 
behalf by their national governments. The Americans are 
not blind to the fact that at this present time, representatives 
of the British Ministry of Transport are in Rome negotiating 
a new bilateral air agreement with the Italian government. 

This type of deadlock is not, however, uncommon at 
meetings of this kind ; the boot is usually on the other foot 
Continued on page 261 
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Profits Fall 


OR the first time since 1953 company 
profits, as analysed quarterly in this 
office, have shown as absolute fall. In 
the quarter ended September 3oth, the 
accounts of 547 public companies were 
squeezed through the statistical mangle 
and their results are set out in detail on 
pages 274 and 275. ° Profits earned’ by 
these companies accrued on an average 
in a trading year ended on March 31st 
and they fell by just over 14 per cent, 
from £339.6 million to £325.2 million. 
The decline is not steep and it follows 
on a string of results, quarter by quarter, 
that showed only tiny gains. In fact, 
an absolute fall in profits, though not its 
exact timing, has been predictable for 
well over a year. Hence, there is little 
cause for fuss now that it has occurred ; 
the result may even be reversed .in the 
current quarter, in which the motor 
companies loom so large. And the stock 
market in its recent boom has looked 
well beyond the current slackness in 
earnings towards, it hopes, a re-employ- 
ment of currently unused capacity. 
That is to look a good. way ahead. 
Closer at hand it is fair to say that 
ordinary shareholders, with the excep- 
tion of a few industries, have not felt 
the pinch. Thus in the latest quarter, 
though net equity earnings have fallen 
ordinary dividends to all intents and 
purposes have been maintained. The fall 
in net earnings reflects the £5.4 million 
more that has gone in depreciation and 
the £14 million more in loan interest. 
Both depreciation and loan interest are 
chargeable expenses for tax, for which 
the bill is down from £148 to £143 


million. The rise in depreciation, if not 
the rise in interest charges, springs from 
earlier decisions to replace or to add to 
plant and equipment. To ordinary share- 
holders the decline in net earnings from 
£121.4 million to £114.5 million means 
that this additional capacity has not yet 
contributed a penny to their profits. But 
as yet they have no cause to grumble: 
after tax, they have again received just 
over £47 million in dividends. Grossed 
up at the standard rate of tax, the gross 
return on ordinary capital appears to 
have fallen from 17.2 to 16.1 per cent, 
but nominal capital has been swollen 
by about £23 million of scrip issues 
and by another £10 million of rights 
issues for cash (often containing 
some element of “bonus ”). In all the 
547 companies have raised about £254 
million in new issues; their reserves 
have grown by £77 million and their 
trade creditors have risen by nearly £52 
million. 

With the help of these resources and 
the accumulation of depreciation pro- 
visions, the companies have financed an 
increase of £104 million in the gross 
value of fixed assets (which, because 
revaluations. stil] take place, does not 
mean that that is the sum which has 
been spent on buying or replacing 
assets); in addition, over £20 million 
added to stocks and another £51 million 
added to debtors has had to be financed. 
Further reliance on trade creditors offers 
a hostage to the future but immediately 
there is no undue strain on liquidity: 
the total of liquid resources has fallen 
by only £3.3 million to £2674 million 
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while bank overdrafts have risen by only 
£14 million to £1284 million. 

Investors must, however, realise that 
the industrial pattern of earnings is fac 
more varied than these global figures 
suggest. Among those industria] groups 
that have weight in the latest sample, 
the falls in profits occurred in build- 
ing (down 4 per cent), shipbuilding 
(down 14 per cent), shipping (down 34 
per cent), paper and printing (down 4 
per cent), wool (down 55 per cent), oil 
(down 73 per cent), rubber (down 
I7 per cent) and tea (down 40 per 
cent). Most of these declines have 
occurred where they might have been 
expected—in industries directly affected 
by the slackening of international trade 
and by lower commodity prices. But 
there are already signs in currently re- 
ported results that the slackening in 
economic tempo has worked its way 
back to the capital goods industries. 
The most impressive increase in profits 
comes from the motors, cycles and air- 
craft group, where earnings have nisen 
almost 25 per cent. There were small 
increases in: brewing and distilling (up 
7% per cent), food (up 2 per cent), shops 
and stores (up 8 per cent), engineering 
(up nearly 3 per cent), electrical manu- 
facturing (up I per cent) and miscel- 
laneous manufacturing (up 4 per cent). 
Results similar to, if not worse than, 
these wiJl be coming out in the next 
year or so. But there is no real paradox 
in the comparison of such results and 
high stock exchange values. The first 
reflects the past and the present; the 
second anticipates a more distant future. 
But any examination: of industrial profits 
drives home the lesson that in antici- 
pating the future investors must also 
keep their eyes open. 





PROFITS, eae DEPRECIATION 
000) 


——_ 


Reports Published 


to 


July 
September, 1958 


547 Companies 


| 


Previous 


Gross trading profit............. 339,581 
Income from investments ........ 14,516 
Other current income........... 191 | 
Nonerecurring credits ........... 10,595 


RS errr rn 364,883 


54,624 
116,071 
31,978 | 


12,474 
3,358 


PRTEENIOD, 5 0555 esos pekasanene 
SRRIND GORE: ook ov decccscescsevone 
PHU MAN. 55545655 5555s48s anor 


Directors’ emoluments .......... 
Administrative charges .......... 
Contingencies, provisions, etc. 4,693 
3,005 
5,634 
6,389 


5,269 
31,999 
47,029 | 


36,244 | 
68,643 
74,759 


PES. .ic au wccucencwkee eee ee 
Minority interests .............. 
Pe Esc hss cs ceensauscons 


Preference dividends ............ 
Profits retained by subsidiaries... 
Ordinary dividends.............. 


Reserves (parent company) ...... 
Brought in (parent company) .... 
Carried forward (parent company) 


Latest 
Year Year 


335,209 
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Reports Published Capital, 547 Companies 547 Companies 

October, 1957 to Liabilities Se ene Aacets |—__—_— - 

September, 1958 and Reserves Previous | Latest | Previous Latest 
eS Year Year | Year Year 


2,301 Companies Capital (Parent 


Companies) : 





: Debenture ..... | 160,068 
Previous | Latest Preference ..... | 158,594 | 
Year Year Ordinary....... 476,371 

795,033 
2,163,599 | 2,246,396 | Reserves and Sur- 
86,734 97,923 plus : 
2,676 2,378 Capital reserves. | 194,026 | 
47,299 56,257 Revenue res. and | 
os carry forward. | 549,301 | 
2,300,308 2,402,954 ———_—_— 
————- | Total Capital, 
381,230 432,924 | Reserves and 
743,553 734,266 ee 1,538,360 
165,961 177,222 
Outside Interests 
58,011 59,922 in subsidiaries .. 92,826 
19,558 21,887 
44,797 54,741 | Current Liabilities 
| and Provisions : 
32,256 33,276 Bank overdrafts 
26,463 29,294 | and loans .... 126,979 
44,229 | 55,071 Crediers «...0<. 385,893 
| Other current | 
31,666 32,566 liabilities ..... | 161,334 
184,486 178,828 Future taxation. | 113,566 
265,202 | 288,788 Other provisions | 21,989 
251,758 | 266,494 | 809,761 | 
403,053 | 454,191 | 
454,191 | 491,866 | 








| 2,440,947 



























Fixed Assets : 
Land, property 





173,797 and plant .... | 1,175,153 | 1,320,573 
160,238 | Less depreciation | 357,697 | 358,818 
| 509,876 ie i 
| 843,911 | 817,456 921,755 
| 
| j 
| 225,509 | 
Trade Invest- | 
595,067 EE < cteriens | 90,519 | 93,369 
| | 
Intangible Assets 76,772 | 77,511 
| | 
{ { 
Current Assets: | ' 
Se | 638,005 653,491 
DORORFE 66 scccs 547,250 | 598,322 
| 128,494 Gilt-edged secur- 
| 439,252 BP gs cos | 32,541 | 27,546 
Other market- | 
| 160,945 able invest- | 
| 109,366 OS 8 iceees | 46,217 49,184 
23,283 OS isin dscaes | 192,187 | 190,890 


| 1,456,200 | 1,524,433 
anemia 


2,440,947 2,617,068 





2,617,068 
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Power to 
cleanse 
our cities 


It is paradoxical that, in the creation 
of our industrial wealth, we have 
choked ourselves with smog. One 
reason why we need new 
sources of power is to lessen the 
grime of our cities. 

Nuclear energy promises 
such power. At Berkeley, the nuclear 
power station being built by the 
AEI-John Thompson Company 
is making rapid progress. 
When complete, it will generate 
electric power in plenty for 
home and factory. And it 
will not pollute the air or 
blacken the landscape. 

The skill of such mighty 
firms as BTH, Metropolitan- 
Vickers and John Thompson 
is making possible a more 
wholesome Britain. Now 
the experience of this 
great consortium is at 
the service of 
the world. 


JOHN THOMPSON 








The ai of 


English springtime 


in 120 F. ambient 


Self-contained air- 
cooled condensing 
units, 4 to 25 h.p. 





Drinking 


water cooler 


Chilled water or 
direct expansion 


Air Handling Unit 





Room Air Conditioner 
1-2 h.p. 

Central Station 
Installations 


TEMKOR 


know-how holds 


Living and working 
where the temperature 
soars is no longer 

a burden. A cool, 
comfortable, 

temperate climate 

can be yours for life 
whatever the outside 
temperature and 
humidity, for 
Temperature Ltd. 
equipment provides the 
ideal atmosphere every- 
where but outside. 


the secret 


TEMPERATURE LIMITED — 


BURLINGTON ROAD LONDON SW6 ENGLAND 


Tel: RENown 5813 (P.B.X.) Cables: Temtur, London 


LARGEST PRODUCER OF AIR CONDITIONING UNITS OUTSIDE THE USA 
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WILLIAMS & HUMBERT'S 


DRY SACK, 


‘ SHERRY 











Voo 
Ny c3 
OUSE: 35 seeTHING LANE © 


For over so years DRY SACK— 

| Spain’s famous Medium Dry Sherry— 
| has been a popular favourite 
| throughout the world. 


| Available also, of course, 
in half flasks. 
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Shippers of the famous WALNUT BROWN’ 
CARLITO and ‘CANASTA CREAM Skerries 
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St pays toe buy a really good watch / 
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@Q CERTINA 


Certina craftsmen have for years been designing 
stylish, high-precision watches and bringing 
them to you at reasonable prices. 








You can pay more for other Swiss watches... 
Y . 

but for quality Certina stands alone. For 
example, the Men’s Chrome/Steel back, water- 
proof, 17 jewel, shock-protected model is £14-2-6.- 
The Ladies’ Chrome 15 Jewel, shock-protected 
model is £12-5-0. 























See the full range at your jewellers now. 
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with American airlines, backed by the American govern- 
ment, holding out against the majority view. The airlines 
opposing a surcharge have to find a method during the next 
few days of persuading the Italians that their present fear 
of jet competition is greatly exaggerated, which it probably 
is, and to devise a “ package deal ” that will soothe Italian 
feelings sufficiently to persuade Alitalia to drop its opposi- 
tion to a proposed fare structure in which jets can charge the 
same as any other type of aircraft. The immediate dispute 
turns on fares for the North Atlantic only, but it is openly 
recognised that if the jet surcharge is rejected here, it will 
also be on all other major air routes. 


WORLD BANK 


New Delhi Postscript 


y the closing days of the meetings of the International 
B Monetary Fund and the World Bank in New Delhi 
no one was expecting an immediate announcement of sterl- 
ing convertibility, though some people still did not rule out 
unification of American and transferable accounts once the 
increases in quotas at the International Monetary Fund are 
through. This question is now in the hands of the executive 
directors ; the expectation is that they will recommend a 
general increase of 50 per cent. The directors are consider- 
ing also an increase in subscriptions in the World Bank, and 
here the expected figure is 100 per cent ; this would pro- 
bably involve no fresh calls on members but simply an 
increase in their underlying guarantee, which helps the Bank 
in raising loans from private investors. 

Britain has however announced an immediate release of 
a further portion of its existing sterling subscription to the 
Bank, which totals £84 million in all (18 per cent of the 
quota). Some £64 millions had already been released, most 
of it for lending in the Commonwealth, for use before 1960, 
and last week Mr Maudling announced that a further {10 
million would be released in the next two years. The gesture 
is welcome, and the practical effect on Britain is not 
likely to be felt for some time. Of the earlier release of 
{60 million for Commonwealth lending, authorisations to 
date amount to only £43 million and disbursements to 
£33 million. Some {15 million of the authorisations 
have been to India, and Pakistan, South Africa and 
the Central African Federation have each received around 
£10 million. 


PENSIONS 


The Actuarial Handicap 


«FT is clear that occupational schemes now form an 

I integral part both of the economy and of provision for 
Old age for which allowance must be made in any develop- 
ment of the state scheme.” The new state scheme lives up 
to this statement of intent in numerous ways, and above all 
in pitching the level of its pensions so modestly. But the 
abandonment of the actuarial principle in the state scheme 
in favour of the “ year to year balance,” whatever is to be 
said for it on broad economic grounds, places the private 
schemes at a continuing disadvantage. The state scheme 
can always be amended to new circumstances, and notably 
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to inflation ; thus even if a private scheme looks preferable 
as things are at the moment, the prudent (or sceptical) man 
looking to a future of creeping inflation and adjustment of 
State pensions, might still opt for the state scheme. The 
white paper is silent on the subject of re-contracting in to 
the state scheme once participants have contracted out ; 
great problems would surely be raised by allowing them to 
do so. 

If so the choice has to be made at the outset ; and it is to 
be made by the employer collectively for all his employees. 
The decision seems a hard one in a scheme that has as its 
object the preservation of individual choice, but it is held 
that individual decision would involve intolerable admini- 
strative difficulties. No one will be allowed to contract out 
of the state scheme altogether ; the point at issue is simply 
the additional, graduated element of the pension. Moreover, 
those who contract out will continue to pay the weekly 
contribution (which of course covers all social insurance 
and not only pensions) “ at least at present levels ”; these 
are 18s. 2d. for men, which for those earning {10 a week 
or less will be more than under the new graduated scheme. 
The minimum pension at minimum contribution 
contains a subsidy element, and it would obviously have 
been wrong to give this to all who fancy contracting out ; 
but the fact remains that the differential will provide another 


incentive for low-paid workers to opt for the full state 
scheme. 


Portability 


. E providing for contracting out by private schemes, the 


state scheme has inevitably raised the question of porta- 
bility of pension rights ; and this is one point at which the 
impact on private schemes is to be welcomed. If members 
of an occupational scheme are to contract out of the 
graduated state element, the scheme must, besides being 
financially sound, (a) make provision for pension rights 
equivalent to the maximum additional pension rights that 
members would forgo under the state scheme as a result 
of contracting out ; and (b) make adequate provision for 
preservation of pension rights up to, but not necessarily 
beyond, this additional state element, if the employee 
ceases to be a member*of the private scheme (e.g., on 
change of job). 

Thus employers cannot avoid making part, but not neces- 
sarily the whole, of pension rights transferable at least to 
the state scheme. It is not specified whether the method of 
transfer to the state will be through provision of a separate 
“cold storage” pension to the employee or through the 
“transfer value” method, under which a single perision is 
paid from one source. 

How many will contract out under these conditions ? 
The white paper contains an estimate of 23} million ; but 
some people in insurance think at present that the number 
may not be as high as this. Many of the existing schemes 
for factory workers are still less generous than the new 
state scheme ; the choice here will normally be whether 
to abandon the private scheme or to continue it as a supple- 
ment to the state scheme. And new schemes for those out- 
side the higher income groups will be still more likely to 
take the state scheme as a floor. But much more detail about 
the government’s proposals is needed before trustees of 
existing schemes can decide even in principle their course of 
action. 
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ROAD TRANSPORT 


Roads in the Air 


R WATKINSON had no promises of dramatic increases in 
M road programmes to offer this week though these 
might be expected to rank high among candidates for the 
increases in public investment that the Chancellor is now 
conceding. What he did have was a very satisfactory progress 
report indeed. Much of the work in hand is on or ahead of 
schedule despite unfavourable weather and the usual delays 
inherent in dealing with a multitude of local authorities. At 
present 51 miles of trunk road have been completed, 194 
miles are under construction, and another 856 miles are well 
into the planning stage. The total amount of new invest- 
ment planned in the programme remains unchanged at £240 
million over four years ; but the amount spent has con- 
tinued to increase each year, and it is certainly possible that 
a supplementary estimate may be presented this year. 
Priority is being given to five major projects: the Great 
North Road (A.1), the London-Birmingham-Preston motor 
road, roads to the Channel ports, the motorway between 
the Midlands and South Wales, and the road from London 
to the Severn Bridge. On the most advanced of these 
projects, the London-Birmingham motorway, work is 
presently ahead of schedule. In addition, many smaller 
projects are in hand, including a complex by-pass at Staines, 
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on the London-Exeter road (A.30), estimated to cost nearly 
£24 million (which to most motorists who have encountered 
A.30 on a heavy day sounds cheap). 

To compensate for a lack of financial surprises, the 
Minister disclosed plans for an extremely interesting 
technical innovation ; it is proposed to connect the three 
motorways that are to converge on Birmingham from 
Preston, Bristol and London with the aid of a road built 
on a viaduct over an existing railway line. The proposed 
road, to run for three and a half miles over the railway 
through Smethwick and Oldbury, will need to be 45 feet 
high in order to clear existing road bridges over the railway, 
Final approval has not yet been given for the project, 
although British Railways and the Ministry’s architectural 
consultants both regard it as feasible. If the method 
proves successful, it may be used elsewhere—possibly 
in London. 

It is expensive to build roads in this way ; the proposed 
road would cost about £4 million, more than {1 million a 
mile, against about £300,000 a mile for conventional 
motorways. But it is obviously wrong to build high-speed 
motorways between cities and allow them to spill their 
increased traffic capacity into drearily congested city streets 
at their ends ; problems of planning and acquisition of city 
property are difficult and time-consuming, and to build over 
an existing railway will minimise these difficulties. When 
it is remembered that they bring none of the troublesome 
and often expensive problems of compensation often 





AIR SAFETY 


Look—No Hands 


— the past three days the Ministry The 


Ministry 


building up experience at the rate of 


100 landings a month. It is experi- 
menting with other systems, such as a 
television screen that would show in 
the cockpit a picture of the runway that 
had been drawn on the screen by radio 


of Supply has _ signals from the ground. It is also 


of Supply has been giving some 
fairly uncanny demonstrations of air- 
craft that line themselves up with the 
runway, and glide in to make a copy- 
book landing while the pilot sits with 
his hands in his lap. It is an astonish- 
ing performance, in the highest 
traditions of the circus, only with 
machines in place of elephants or 
Liberty horses. It is also one of the 
most important developments in flying 
technique for many years. 

Whether or not a pilot can land in 
bad weather depends on the last few 
critical seconds of flight, from the 
moment he comes to within 150 feet of 
the ground. From that point on, he is 
beyond the aid of any instruments, 
however splendid, that the airport can 
provide to lead him through the clouds. 
Whether he touches down successfully 
on the runway, or unsuccessfully off it, 
depends on what he can see and judge 
with his own unaided eyes and 
instincts, and what he can learn of his 
position from the ground controllers. 
As military and civil aircraft become 
faster, and land at ever higher speeds, 
so the bad weather minima, below 
which a pilot cannot risk a landing, 
become increasingly stringent. 


attempted to close this gap by a new 
blind landing technique that takes over 
control of the aircraft at the point 
where it is too low for even the best 
of the existing instrument landing 
systems to operate. Like the instru- 
ment landing systems, it is entirely 
automatic, acting on the aircraft’s 
controls through an autopilot. while the 
human pilot merely watches for 
obvious malfunctioning. Two cables, 
carrying a 4 amp current, are buried 
parallel with the runway, extending for 
about a mile ahead of it. Two currents 
at slightly different frequencies create 
a mild magnetic field that is detected 
by instruments in the aircraft. The 
instruments use the cables to line the 
aircraft up with the runway, even 
though it may be invisible to the pilot. 
Meanwhile, they also rely on a radio 
altimeter—which measures height at 
low altitude with an extreme precision 
unknown in conventional altimeters— 
to assess whether the aircraft is the 
correct height for its distance from the 
runway, and to correct it if necessary. 


- tar, the Ministry has made 2,000 
landings using this system, in jets 
and in piston-engined aircraft: it is 


working on better approach lights, 
some of which are being installed in 
black-spot airports like Blackbushe. 

The demonstrations this week were 
intended to sound opinion among air- 
lines and airport authorities to these 
different systems, particularly to the 
magnetic cables. The RAF has prob- 
ably already been converted ; it would 
be surprising if it had not, because it 
did not need the tragic crash of the 
Vulcan bomber at London airport to 
teach the Air Staff the dangers of bad 
weather landing. But civil airlines face 
different problems, among them the 
weight of the additional equipment 
(100 lb or half a passenger) and 
the fact that there is no point in carry- 
ing it unless major airports will instal 
the necessary cables. This means a 
measure of international agreement. It 
has taken the Ministry of Supply since 
1946 (working with fluctuating enthu- 
siasm according to the money available) 
to bring the cable system to a point 
where it can land an aircraft 99 times 
out of roo in the same 700-foot stretch. 
The engineers are realists enough to 
think that it may take as long again to 
get sufficient agreement on the system 
to see it in general use. 
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YALE INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 
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vere 
air- & In the Far East or Near East—or throughout the western world— 
ese Yale Industrial Lift Trucks are busily engaged in stacking goods 
the in warehouses, moving materials and products, easing men of 
a backbreaking tasks. Yale Trucks are available in a full range of 
— ; capacities and with a wide selection of attachments for handling 
‘the all types of materials. With these trucks, you can speed goods to 
(to market, assure your business more profits and cut handling costs 
bad up to 50%. 

face All Yale Petrol, Electric, Diesel and Hand Lift Trucks are 
the available in currencies of the Free World. All are built to the 
rent same high quality standards, no matter where you buy them. 
and Let your Yale Sales and Service Representative help you select 


rr é the Yale Truck best suited to your requirements. 
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YALE’ INDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 


*REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


YALE & TOWNE Manufacturing Plants: VELBERT RHLD., GERMANY * WEDNESFIELD STAFFS, ENGLAND 


and PHILADELPHIA. PA., U.S.A. 
THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 

CHRYSLER BLDG., N.Y., U.S.A. Licensed Manufacturer: FENWICK  sainT-OUEN, SEINE, FRANCE © MILAN, ITALY 
and BARCELONA, SPAIN 
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Space saving at its maximum... 


Renold Chain Drives can contribute in a big way to efficient 
space usage 


Consider these facts :- 


@ Owing to its extreme strength in relation to its cross-sectional area, 
anarrow width of all-steel roller chain is able to transmit considerable 
power. In addition, as the contact between chain and wheels 
constitutes a gearing action, the ability to transfer power does not 
depend on frictional contact, i.e. on large wheel diameters. 


@ For the same reason, drive centres can be as short as desired, the 
clearance between wheel peripheries being the only limiting factor. 
Thus, in all three dimensions — length, height and width — Renold 
Chain Drives take up far less room than alternative transmissions 
relying on frictional contact. 





a j ; @ The compact dimensions of Renold Chain Drives often enable the 

; motor to be mounted on or under the driven machine, with no 
encroachment on floor space — and space saved by the installatiog 
of Renold Chain Drives means space saved for additional plant. 


RENOLD 


There is a Renold engineer in your area, always 
: at your service to advise on power transmission 


el . ia r problems. 
3) — the FIRST name in precision chain 
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RENOLD CHAINS LIMITED - MANCHESTER 


Announcing New London Showrooms for 
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FOLDING AND 
SLIDING DOORS, 
WINDOWS, 
PARTITIONS & SCREENS 





CONTRACT FURNISHING 
AND 
OFFICE FURNITURE 





185 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1 (MUSeum 9772) 


Factory: Esavian Limited, Esavian Works, Stevenage, Herts. Tel: Stevenage 500 
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encountered in surface roadbuilding, overhead motorways 
appear to be a much better solution than their high com- 
parative cost makes them seem, 


COPPER 


Rise in London and US 


HE continued recovery in copper has now brought cash 

metal in London to £241 a ton, a gain of nearly £14 
on the week. Strikes at mines in Rhodesia and Canada 
have prompted some European and British consumers to 
buy more copper, and there is little to be had in London. 
Most of the market’s stock is in the hands of one firm, which 
at present is not a willing seller. This explains the pre- 
mium of about £7 a ton that cash metal commands over 
three months. The increased demand is thus having to 
be met mainly from the United States, where custom 


THE RECOVERY THIS YEAR 
March 3 October | October 16 


£161 10s. £213 10s. £241 5s. 


smelters have again raised their prices by one cent to 284 
cents a Ib. (£228 a ton) ; for sales to Europe the smelters 
are quoting about 29} cents a lb. fas ({236 aton). A settle- 
ment of the strikes, which are estimated to have resulted in 
a loss of output of roughly 50,000 tons so far, might not 
upset the market overmuch. With the improvement in con- 
sumption in the United States, and the widespread reduc- 
tion in stocks, the outlook for copper may well remain good. 


Cash copper, per ton ...... 


OFFICE MECHANISATION 


Boots’s Electronic Office 


FTER Lyons the caterers, the first company to experi- 

ment with electronic bookkeeping in this country, come 
Boots the chemists. The scheme, or rather the two schemes 
that Boots is putting into operation represent one of the 
most ambitious assaults on paper-work yet attempted by 
electronics. Other industries, notably the banks, have toyed 
with the idea of using electronics to solve much the same 
difficulties as those faced by Boots. They have not, how- 
ever, seized the bull by the horns and commissioned the 
development of special machinery. 

This is what Boots has done. The company is spending 
£1,250,000 over the next few years on a wide variety of 
equipment. The biggest single item is an order for specially 
designed, Norwegian-built cash registers, of which a total 
of about 6,000 will ultimately be installed in the 1,300 
chemists’ shops that make up Boots’ retail chain. These 
Tegisters print a special type of till roll, carrying on it the 
information normally made out laboriously by hand on each 
sales slip. The rolls will be sent to the head office to be 
read by a version of Solartron’s complicated electronic digit 
reader ; this machine will in turn feed the printed data into 
a calculator developed by Elliott to match up with the 
reader, and this machine will analyse the sales figures. No 
one manufacturer has therefore designed and developed the 
system ; it is the outcome of three separate companies, work- 
ing to specifications suggested by Boots. When the scheme 
begins working early next year, it will relieve the staff in 
the shops of a great deal of drudgery, and give the head 
office a much quicker check on sales and an opportunity to 
Cut down on stocks and overheads. 
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The Boots organisation is highly centralised, with its 
shops supplied from a central warehousing organisation that 
is in its turn supplied from the company’s own factories or 
through its buying organisation. A fourth manufacturer, 
EMI, has built a computer to handle the orders that come 
in from the shops to the warehouse and to keep, at the same 
time, a running check on warehouse stocks. This is a com- 
plicated undertaking, for the warehouses stock 60,000 
different items and the shops order about 300,000 items 
from the warehouses each day. The computer must not 
only hold details of all this in its memory, but print 
intelligible instructions to be sent out to the despatchers, 
thoughtfully listed in the order in which the goods are likely 
to be found on the warehouse shelves. This installation is 
costing £250,000 and will be working next summer. The 
object of so thorough going a reorganisation is to stop 
the steady 10 per cent per annum rise in the staff needed 
to keep track of the company’s sales and ultimately to reduce 
the huge stocks carried. Last year the company had £16 
million tied up in stocks, most of them on warehouse shelves. 
But the wider lesson both for those who sell and those who 
may buy electronic equipment is that it works best when it 
is custom-built for a specific job—and that it will only work 
if the customer too is prepared to re-design the job to fit 
the machine. 


SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER 


Who Employs Chemical Engineer's ? 


HEN it was revising its membership lists in September 
\¢ of last year, the Institution of Chemical Engineers 
used the opportunity to carry out a survey of where, and 
in which industries its members were working—and what 
they were doing. The Institution’s own inquiries ‘have 
already suggested that there should be just enough qualified 
chemical engineers coming forward between now and 1966 
to meet industry’s needs—but this depends on their going 
to the industries that most need them. Nearly 80 per cent 
of the Institution’s 2,000-odd members filled in the form 
sent to them, a higher proportion than did so when the last 
attempt was made to collect this data in 1953. The 1957 
return showed that what is normally. lumped together as 
the “chemical industry ”—dyes, fertilisers, plastics, explo- 
sives and heavy chemicals—employ 30 per cent of these 
men, though no single section of it employed quite as many 
as the 15 per cent in the chemical plant manufacturing 
industry. These were followed closely by oil (11 per cent), 
pharmaceuticals (6 per cent), and atomic energy (just over 
5 per cent). Only 5.5 per cent were teaching. 

The survey also confirmed that the highest concentra- 
tion of chemical engineers occurred in the oil industry, in 
the proportion of 7.3 qualified men to every 1,000 adult 
workers, a fact that will not surprise anyone who has visited 
an oil refinery. By contrast the next biggest concentration, 
in the chemical industry, is only one-third of that figure, 
2.3 qualified men per 1,000. A good third of the Institu- 
tion’s members were working in London and the south east 
(again showing the influence of the oil companies ?) ; 
roughly a fifth worked in the north west, where there is a 
big concentration of chemical works. 

The most important findings were, however, those that 
showed what these men were doing. For 30 per cent of 
them, the answer was administration and management. This 
figure reflects the changing status of the chemical engineer, 
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for in 1953, only 20 per cent were in administration, while 
nearly 23 per cent said they were doing plant operation 
and maintenance. At least half these seem to have been 
promoted to manager in the intervening four years, for the 
latest returns show that only 12.3 per cent work on plant 
operation. A fifth were designing and commissioning plant, 
and a rather higher proportion doing research. Comparing 
this with the United States, the Institution: comments that 
the percentage employed on designing, installing and com- 
missioning plant is higher here than in America—21 per 
cent in the United Kingdom, against only 7 per cent in the 
United States. The proportion employed on research is 
much lower—23 per cent in this country, against 31 per 
cent in America. It does not say whether it considers that 
these ratios reflect favourably or unfavourably on British 
industry. 


BEVERAGES 


Fears for Tea and Cocoa 


ARDLY had the dust settled on the coffee conference 
when news came of talks on renewing the inter- 
national tea regulation scheme. An unofficial delegation 
representing Indian tea planters arrived in Colombo recently 
for purely exploratory discussions. The previous scheme 
to which India, Indonesia, Pakistan and Ceylon were 
parties lapsed in 1955. The argument in the trade is not 
that tea needs an immediate restrictive agreement, but that 
it would be a good plan to have the machinery in being 
in case the need for it should arise. In the past few years 
production of tea has been moving gradually ahead of con- 
sumption and there have been mounting “ paper ” surpluses 
of the plain qualities, But these have not been serious and 
there has seldom been enough high quality tea. But plain 
teas are now around 2s. 7d.-3s. 11d. per lb and at the lower 
end of that range few producers can earn any profit. 
Cocoa, the one commodity that earlier this year persis- 
tently defied the downward trend, has now weakened 
following the better-than-expected Ghana crop estimates. 
It is now thought in the market that the latest figure of 
237,000 tons for the 1958-59 season will prove a good 
deal nearer the mark than have initial crop estimates in 
recent years. From its peak of over £390 in May, cocoa 
in London has fallen to around £285 a ton, which should 
help to stimulate consumption. If the Nigerian crop esti- 
mates expected shortly are also favourable any significant 
tise in prices seems to be ruled out. 


HIRE PURCHASE 


Big Six of HP 


HE summer’s flurries in the instalment credit business 
Aes over, but it will be a long time before the conse- 
quential adjustments of business structures are completed. 
The participations by the banks in the capital of leading 
finance houses had one immediate effect: it transformed the 
finance houses’ shortage of money into a superfluity. As a 
result, deposit rates have come down, and the finance houses 
are now competing for customers rather than for depositors. 
It was plain that more and cheaper money from the banks 
could in time result in a real toughening of competition ; 
and the banks’ direct entry into instalment lending through 
the introduction of personal loans points still more strongly 
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in that direction. In this new climate, by no means all the 
finance houses, most of them tiny, that flourished in the days 
of credit restriction can keep in business, nor is it desirable 
that they should. It will be natural and healthy if many 
of the small finance houses merge or are absorbed by bigger 
units. Among the medium sized houses two significant 
moves towards consolidation have already occurred. A few 
weeks. ago Thomas Tilling agreed to sell its interest in 


Hirers’ 
balances (net) 
Finance House Associated Bank ane tiie 
dates 
£ million 
Wie RSAC RA SES Meee ee S es Barclays (2994) ck <sccscws 77-1 
J Nat. Comm. of Scotland 5 
Olds—SMGT ecoccescecceoccce Lloyds (leketmasedeses 28 2 
Mercantile—Mutual.......... Martine DSL /o) es 22-9 


North Central Wagon ....... National Provincial (100°) 22-0 
Bowmaker—Midland Counties Lloyds (25%)......... 19-9 
Lombard Banking............ jes 19-2 
Mutual Finance to Mercantile Credit (in which Westminster 
and Martins banks have acquired holdings of 20 per cent 
each) ; and now Bowmaker (in which Lloyds Bank has 25 
per cent) is making a bid—at £6 tos. for each {1 share, 
previously standing at £5 15s. 6d.—of Midland Counties, 
another medium sized house. The directors have accepted 
the offer for their own holdings ; the total involved in the 
bid is £23 million. Midland Counties has business in 
motors and caravans, and has been associated from its 
foundation with the Kennings motor distributors—though 
the Kennings company as such does not own shares in it. 

Bowmaker is also linked indirectly, through the Lloyds 
holding, with the Olds Discount-Scottish Midland Guaran- 
tee Trust association (each of these houses is to be owned 
jointly by the merged National Commercial Bank of Scot- 
land and Lloyds Bank). The recent mergers and acquisi- 
tions have already brought big changes in the ranking of the 
finance houses towards the top of the scale, though United 
Dominions Trust continues to tower over all; and it has 
produced a “ big six,” of which only one, Lombard Banking, 
is without a direct link with a big deposit bank. The four 
remaining members of the Finance Houses Association are 
considerably smaller ; British Wagon, in which the Royal 
Bank of Scotland and its associates have an interest of 40 
per cent, showed hirers’ balances of £11.8 million in its last 
balance sheet ; Forward Trust, owned by the Midland, had 
£6.3 million; Wagon Finance (independent) had £4.3 
million ; and Astley (District Bank 335 per cent) had £4.8 
million. 


NON-VOTING SHARES 


Pye Shows the Way 


HE voteless equity has become unpopular in the City, 
T and nowadays a new issue of non-voting ordinary stock 
is frowned upon by institutional investors. One of the 
arguments for preserving the anomaly of a voteless equity is 
that the concentration of control in the hands of a small 
number of privileged shareholders protects a small growing 
company from buccaneering take-over raids. Pye and many 
other companies which so far have left the bulk of their 
ordinary shareholders disenfranchised have long passed 
that stage of growth. Now Pye has given a lead by offering 
votes for the first time to its “ A” deferred ordinary share- 
holders. It has also taken the opportunity to tidy up its 
preference share capital, replacing three different categories 
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150,000 of the 


TOP 2 MILLION * 
read 


The| Listener 


Who are these ‘top 2 million ’—of whom 

the readers of The Listener form so 

Jarge a part? They are those people in every 
part of our society who, through the 

individual exercise of their own personality 

and clearly-reasoned judgments, inform 

public opinion. People, in short, with the 
important ability of influencing others. 

By bringing themselves to the notice of so large 
an opinion-forming readership, advertisers 

in The Listener are, in effect, achieving the 
‘percolation ’ of their message down and sideways 


to an audience many times more numerous. 


> “7, > , + > 

%*K Incidentally, as a reader of 
this particular publication 
you are almost certainly one 


of the ‘top 2 million’ yourself! 
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WHEN 
YOU HAVE 
SOMEBODY 


specia 






... roses, or diamonds, are forever 
It is the ‘ specialness’ that is the keynote. In the 
field of advertising and marketing, ‘ specialness’ 
is usually measured in terms of economy of cost, 
completeness of coverage, appropriateness of the 
media vehicle. The Empire News has many eco- 
nomical and appropriate ‘ specialnesses ’. It reaches oa 
women (and men) in the North, the Midlands ee 
and Wales— where national media-groups are eg 
invariably weak. It concentrates —like your ; 
sales, most probably—in the industrial conur- 
bations. It has an enlightened policy about the 
costs of advertising with large spaces. It does 

a lot for its readers and its advertisers, too. 
Especially in the woman’s sphere and in 
terms of merchandising and editionising 

of advertising. Why not write to us about 

your own Special case ? 


EMPIRE NEWS 


a Sunday newspaper with 3,251,000 special women readers 





ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT - KEMSLEY HOUSE - LONDON WC1 
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HOW TO CUT COSTS AND 
PLEASE CUSTOMERS 


3M helped 
Vim... 


why aren't they 
helping us? 


“Yes, 3M! Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing to you! It’s their ‘Scotch 
Brand’ tape seals this New Blue Vim canister. Housewife peels it off a pre- 
punched top, sprinkles right away. Tape carries a Vim message, too—in a 
mighty smart new blue. Here’s my point, Tom: it pleases the customer, 
it saves Vim’s time. I hear 3M’s taping machinery tackles around 300 
tops a minute, gives Vim a brand-new plus. 

“Now, Tom: where do we come in? Yes ... 1 know we don’t make Vim! 
But look here: 3M have tapes strong enough to tow a lorry, tapes that stick 
both sides, coloured tapes, printed tapes. What do we do about masking? 
Banding those special offers? Reinforcing cartons? Tape in the office? 
Money’s tight now, Tom; customers are choosy. So do something, Tom! 
And put a bit of new blue vim into it—phone 3M today!’’* 


% 3M’s Tape Customer Engineering Department at your servico— 
witnout charge. Phone HUNter 5522 


TRAOE MAan 


ScoTcn 


BRAND 





INDUSTRIAL TAPES do the job BETTER 


SEALING BUNDLING + LABELLING + MASKING + PACKAGE BANDING 
COLOUR CODING + LANE MARKING + MAKE READY - HOLDING 
REINFORCING + BINDING + AND 1001 OTHER USES. 


MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING COMPANY LIMITED, 
3M HOUSE, WIGMORE ST., LONDON W.1. 
TAPE & ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS DIVISION—TELEPHONE HUNTER5522 
ALSO BIRMINGHAM + MANCHESTER+ GLASGOW 
WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF COATED PRODUCTS 


RESEARCH 
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of stock with a single class. The details of this structural 
change, showing the compensation in income for loss of 
rights, are as follows: 


Present Future 
Future Holding gross - gross 
income income 


Present Holding 


£4.@ €£ 0:<¢€ 
£100 of 5% Cumulative £100 of 54% Cumulative 


Ist Preference Preference 500 510 0 
£100 of 54% Cumulative £1000f5}3% Cumulative 
2nd Preference Preference 510 0 510 0 


£100 of 8% Cumulative £187 of 53% Cumulative 
Participating Pref. Ord: Preference 10 0 0 10 5 8 


£100 Deferred Ordinary £110 Ordinary 12 10 O* 13 15 OF 
£100 ‘‘A’’ Def. Ordinary £100 Ordinary 12 10 O* 12 10 OF 


* Assuming a dividend of 12} per cent 


The reorganisation of the preference capital looks fair, 
and, together with the granting of votes to the “A” de- 
ferred shareholders, should make the task of the company 
in raising fresh capital, if it should need to do so, much 
easier. Under the old regime, the deferred ordinary share- 
holders, who owned 2,538,431 shares of 5s. each, controlled 
94.4 per cent of the votes and their shares always com- 
manded a premium in market price over the “A” shares ; 
under the new proposals they will control only 24.3 per cent 
of the votes while the “A” deferred shareholders who owned 
8,697,878 shares of 5s. each and who did not possess a 
single vote, will in future control 75.7 per cent of the votes. 
The compensation deferred shareholders will receive for 
their loss of control is an increase of 10 per cent in their 
holdings. Some form of compensation, judged empirically 
on stock market values, is needed to get such a scheme 
through. It is not beyond the power or the wit of other 
companies to follow Pye’s example. 


TANKERS 


Shadow of the Surplus 


HERE are still about 4,500,000 tons deadweight of 
T tankers laid up in various parts of the world, although 
nearly 250,000 tons resumed employment during Septem- 
ber. In addition, the strength of the tanker fleet has been 
fortified by the delivery of large numbers of new tankers 
from the shipyards, so it is not surprising that the tanker 
freight market continues weak. The average freight rate 
assessment made by the London Tanker Brokers’ Panel 
on October 1st gave the weighted average of world tanker 
freights as Scale No. 2 plus 21.5 per cent, a decline of 
2.6 per cent from the July Ist award. 

In terms of a voyage from the Netherlands West Indies 
to London this is the equivalent of a fall of tod. per ton. 
A temporary shortage of prompt tonnage for Persian Gulf 
loading enabled some owners to hold out for slightly higher 
tates last week, but it looks as though there will be plenty 
of tankers looking for further employment in November. 
That is the time of year when oil demand usually begins to 
climb to the winter peak, but the pool of laid-up: tonnage 
will have to be absorbed before tanker freight rates are 
likely to show any marked degree of firmness. Nevertheless, 
London charterers have expressed interest in time chartering 
for periods from five to fifteen years beginning in 1960-61. 
By that time, if demand for oil expands in accordance with 
the oil companies’ forecasts, there might be a shortage 
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of tankers again. The lifting of American restrictions on 
oil imports might alone be sufficient to provide employment 
for the tankers now laid up. 


SHORTER NOTES 


London and Yorkshire Trust, a London issuing house, 
has formed a subsidiary, Manchester and Liverpool Indus- 
trial Securities, to act as an issuing house serving the provin- 
cial stock markets in Liverpool and Manchester. It is the 
first of its kind in these two cities, though Birmingham and 
Glasgow each has an issuing house. The principal business 
of the new company will be to aid local companies, 
which are too small for a London quotation, either 
by arranging a public issue of shares or, through Safe- 
guard Industrial Investments, by acquiring a minority 
interest in them. 


* * * 


After several months of shopping around, the Rank 
Organisation has found a means of distributing its Top Rank 
records by buying the ordinary shares of the record distri- 
butors, Thompson, Diamond and Butcher. All that has 
to be arranged now is how the records shall be made. A 
limited number of discs will be ready for sale in the New 
Year, but successful record production involves the market- 
ing of tens of millions of discs a year. Rank must decide 
soon, whether to buy a company that already has 
substantial pressing capacity, or to install its own 
pressing equipment. 


* * * 


Mr Arthur J. Whitehead has disposed of his shareholding 
in the Whitehead Industrial Trust to a syndicate headed by 
Cranleigh Group Limited, which is itself retaining a quarter 
of the share capital of the Trust. Mr Whitehead will remain 
on the board of the Trust. 


* * * 


Despite a modest rise, of £2 million to £512 million, in 
the nation’s hire purchase debt in August, there was a more 
than seasonal fall in new credit extended direct by finance 
houses. The proportion of the total business of household 
goods shops transacted on extended credit terms was 31 per 
cent, compared with 30 per vent in July and 34 per cent 
in August last year. 


An offer of 600,000 shares in Unicorn Trust made by 
Dillon Walker and Company was heavily oversubscribed 
this week. The managers decided to make available addi- 
tional shares at the issue price of 12s., but lists closed one 
day early on Thursday. Since its inception last year the 
new unit trust has made three issues; the first was an 
offer of 500,000 shares at 9s. 6d., and a second offer of 
500,000 units at 10s. 4d. was made last April. 










































































Simon-Carves build coke ovens to make coke for blast 
furnaces and gas for steelworks heating processes. 
They build complete power plants to 

supply steelworks with steam and electricity. 
Huntington Heberlein (Simon-Carves subsidiary) build 
plants to sinter iron ore fines and blast furnace dust 
(economy in ore and coke and better blast furnace output). 
Simon-Carves (and subsidiaries) work in one way or 
another for practically all Britain’s leading steelmakers, 
and for such famous overseas steelmakers as 


CHEADLE HEATH, STOCKCORT 
AND SIMON HOUSE, DOVER ST, LONDON W.8 


and at Calcutta, Johannesburg, Sidney, Toronto. 























Tata Iron 
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A LOT TO DO WITH STEEL 


& Steel, Indian Iron & Steel, 


Government of India (mew Durgapur steelworks)... 
Australian Iron & Steel... Iron & Steel Corporation 
of South Africa, Rhodesian Iron & Steel Corporation... 
Société Métallurgique dé Normandie, 
Cockerill-Ougrée, Forges de la Providence... 


STEEL? 


In their experienced and resourceful way 


Simon-Ca 


rves (and subsidiaries) have had 


for a long time -a lot to do with steel. 


SIMON-CARVES © +r crn 


LIMITED 


COMBINING THE IMMENSE RESOURCES OF 


Simon-Carves Ltd » Simon Handling Engineers Ltd 
Henry Simon Ltd * Huntington, Heberlein ¢» Co Ltd 
Chemical Engineering Wiltons Ltd 

Turbine Gears Ltd * Simon Engineering (Midlands) Lt 
and other companies in Britain and overseas 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 


CUNARD 


HE passing of its interim dividend 
T by Cunard for the first time since 
1942 came as a shock to the stock 
market. The company’s £1 ordinary 
units were immediately marked down 
3s. 9d. to 19s. 73d. Last year, after the 
interim dividend had been cut from 3 
10 2 per cent, the final payment was left 
unajtered at 8 per cent. And it was only 
six months or so ago that the chairman, 
Colonel Denis Bates, said that while the 
margin between “famine and abundance 
in the profit and loss account” was 
small, he was “moderately optimistic ” 
about the prospect. The directors now 
say that while estimated results from 
the passenger Jiner traffic in the North 
Atlantic show a satisfactory increase 
on the previous year (in which the total 
operating surplus fell from £8.4 million 
10 £6.2 million) this has been “more 
than outweighed by unfavourable results 
from cargo services.” 

The directors promise to review the 
situation carefully when the full 
year’s figures are available next April. 
Cunard, which leans more heavily toward 
passenger liners than most of the other 
big groups, has made use of the Ship- 
ping Companies’ Exemption Order and 
has been conservative in dividend pay- 
ments. In the absence of any half-yearly 
figures for earnings, investors cannot 
gauge just how cautious the directors 
have been this time. 


WALL PAPER MANUFACTURERS 


RISE from 108s. 9d. to 112s. 3d. in the 
A price of the £1 deferred ordinary 
stock of Wall Paper Manufacturers 
greeted the cheerful news from that 
company. The group has evidently 
weathered the increase in costs, which 
was giving the directors some concern a 
year ago, remarkably well. In the year 
to June 30th profits before tax rose from 
£3,563,912 to £3,988,532 and after tax 
from £1,550,843 to £1,659,214. The 
ordinary dividend is raised from 25 to 
27) per cent and, in addition, the bonus 
of § per cent paid ‘in 1956-57 has now 
been consolidated into the dividend and 
a 50 per cent scrip issue is promised. 
The first is certainly a gesture of confi- 
dence and the second may hold out some 
hopes that if the group continues to 
Progress the dividend will be rounded 
upwards. The present payment is 
equivalent to 18% per cent on the 
enlarged capital. 


ELECTRIC AND MUSICAL 


HAT Electric and Musical Industries 

was having a good year was not a 
Throgmorton Street guess. It was 
Teasoned anticipation. EMI’s 10s. 
shares which earlier in the year could be 
bought for 28s, had risen well above 4os. 
in the hope of something better than the 
1§ per cent ordinary dividend paid for 








the past three years. But the directors 
had a double surprise in store for the 
market. The ordinary dividend was left 
unchanged at 15 per cent and the 
market’s first reaction was to mark the 
shares down 3s. 3d. to 40s. But the 
directors softened the blow, by an- 
nouncing a delayed action dividend 
increase timed to take effect next year. 
The increase will take place if profits 
for the year to June 30, 1959, are 
“approximately the same” as profits 
this year. If that happens, the dividend 
will be raised to 20 per cent on a capital 
increased by a one for three scrip issue. 
That is equivalent on the present capital 
to an improvement from 15 to 263 per 
cent. The shares rose to 47s. 6d. The 
directors are anxious to explain their 
actions: large scale capital expenditure, 
they say, has had the first call on 
resources at a time when funds were 
scarce and dear, and when EMI had to 
borrow from the banks, but adequate 
provision has now been made for the 
remaining programme. It also happens 
—though the directors do not mention it 
—that the transition from a two-tiered 
profits tax to a flat rate favours delay in 
increasing the dividend. So, in the 
year that ended on June 3oth it was 
reserves which benefited from the ex- 
pansion in profits. The consolidated 
trading profit advanced from £4,732,000 
to £5,322,000 and with tax only a little 
higher at £2,573,000 and other charges 
lower, net profits have nearly doubled— 
from £1,114,000 to £2,156,000. The 15 
per cent dividend absorbs only £325,000. 
Gift horses, the adage says, should not 
be looked in the mouth. Investors, with 
this particular horse, have not done so: 
on a prospective 20 per cent dividend, 
and allowing for the scrip issue, the Ios. 
units yield 5.6 per cent. 

Nevertheless, this is a strange decision. 
Any board of directors should decide its 
dividend on the facts—not the hopes— 
before it. The 1957-58 earnings of EMI 
would easily have permitted a bigger 
payment. 


LONDON AND OVERSEAS 
FREIGHTERS 


REIGHT rates have been falling since 

early in 1957, and now 1,250,000 tons 
of British shipping rides idly at anchor; 
and about 13 per cent of the world’s 
tanker fleet is laid up, while new tankers, 
ordered in the boom, are still being 
launched. Hence earnings of London 
and Overseas Freighters, seem to present 
a paradox, for in the year to March 31st 
the group’s profits at £2,969,204 were a 
mere £550,000 doWn while in the first 
quarter of the current year £740,000 
(against £770,000) was earned, and in the 
quarter ended on September 30th the 
directors report an operating surplus of 
£820,000, making £1,560,000 for the six 
months (against £1,380,000 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1957). The explana- 








tion is, of course, that much of the fleet 
is stil] on time charter, at rates 
fixed in the more spacious days. For 
London and Overseas Freighters oper- 
ating costs may also have been less of a 
problem than for some other shipowners, 
as the average age of the tankers it 
operates is young. The company is 
taking delivery of another small tanker 
—provided, the directors say, “with 
profitable employment for some time” 
—next year. On the assumption of a 
repeated 20 per cent dividend the §s. 
ordinary units at 19s. yield 5} per cent 
—a yield that takes for granted a recovery 
in shipping freights within a couple of 
years, 


COPPER PROFITS 


— quarterly figures of the Rhodesian 
Selection Trust group of copper com- 
panies were published last month and 
showed naturally that profits for the year 
to June 30th had suffered a resounding 
fall. They had made some recovery in 
the last quarter as the price of copper 
began to move up. Since these results 
were published the price of copper, with 
a strike on the copperbelt, has risen still 
further and the §s. shares of RST have 
gained 2s. 73d. to 19s. 73d. while the 5s. 
shares of Roan Antelope have advanced 
Is. 44d. to gs. 74d. The rise had nothing 
to do with the latest year’s results and 
dividends. RST’s net income is derived 
mainly from its two-thirds interest in 
Mufulira and it has fallen from 
£4;750,527 to £2,394,050. RST is paying 
a final dividend of 3jd. after Rhodesian 
tax and surcharge, making 4d. for a 
year. The final dividend has not been 
cut as drastically as the interim was last 
May, but the full year’s payment com- 
pares with a total of 1s. 3d. for 1956-57. 

Roan Antelope earned a net profit of 
£1,451,879 (against £4,216,526), struck 


after charging {£650,000 (against 
£1,250,00) for replacements and obso- 
lescence. Roan is paying a final 


dividend of 2}d. after Rhodesian tax and 
surcharge (against 73d. last year), making 
a total of 34d. compared with 114d, in 
1956-57. 


FAIREY AVIATION 


HE Government’s decision to call 

upon aircraft manufacturers to meet 
a larger share of the high costs of de- 
velopment, the run-down in defence 
orders and the prospect of a highly com- 
petitive market for civil aircraft has 
forced investors to re-assess aircraft 
shares. At the best, dividend policies 
will have to be conservative. Fairey 
Aviation has had to drop several projects 
for lack of Government support. Thus, 
no fireworks were expected from Fairey 
and the preliminary statement of profits 
for the year to March 3Ist sets none 
alight. The ordinary dividend has been 
left unchanged at 15 per cent. The con- 
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solidated trading profit shows a rise of 
£102,793, to £2,231,146, but much more 
important is the fact that within this 
figure the amount which arises from 
deliveries made in past years has risen 
from £1,250,000 to £1,900,000. The 
extent to which the activities of the year 
just past will give rise to a similar boost 
in the future must seem to be in 
question. Net profits have fallen from 
£993,157 to £960,228, but the ordinary 
dividend absorbs only £177,287. Far 
from faltering on these results Fairey’s 
Ios. units improved to 20s. 3d., to yield 
7.4 per cent. Could the explanation lie 
in the fact that the company has done 
much in the past year to reduce its 
dependence on aircraft and widen its 
interest in such things as electronics, 
machine tools and atomic energy ? 


DAILY MIRROR AND 
SUNDAY PICTORIAL 


B IG circulation newspapers can still 
pay off. No other inference can 
be drawn from the results of the Daily 
Mirror and Sunday Pictorial companies 
for the half year ended August 31st. It 
is the profits from newspapers and not 
the interests in paper and pulp manufac- 
ture nor those in commercial television 
through ATV that explain why in this 
period the Daily Mirror earned a gross 
income of £1,743,000, compared with 
£961,000 in the six months ended August 
31, 1957, and £1,532,000 in the six 
months ended February 28th last, while 
the Sunday Pictorial earned £862,000, 
compared with £550,000 in the first half 
of 1957 and £681,000 in the second half. 
That point is proved by excluding in- 
vestment income: on that basis the 
gross trading profit of the Daily Mirror 
in the latest half year was £1,201,000, 
compared with £514,000 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1957, and that of 
the Sunday Pictorial £464,000, compared 
with £235,000. 

With the end of the companies’ big 
capital expenditure programme coming 
in sight, the possibility of bigger divi- 
dends looms large. And, clearly, the 
directors are going to be more liberal, for 
the interim ordinary dividend of the 
Daily Mirror is raised from 7} to 10 per 
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cent and that of the Sunday Pictorial 
from 10 to 12 per cent. The Sunday 
Pictorial is to make a 50 per cent scrip 
issue as well. For 1957-58, the Daily 
Mirror paid a total dividend of 19} per 
cent and the Sunday Pictorial 25 per 
cent. The 5s. “A” shares of the Daily 
Mirror were marked up 2s. 43d. to 
19s. 3d. xd., and the §s. shares of the 
Sunday Pictorial 2s. 10}d. to 22s. 6d. xd. 


THOMAS W. WARD 


7 HE big earnings cover on the ordinary 
dividend of Thomas W. Ward has 
kept the yield on its £1 stock low. The 
ordinary dividend is again 20 per cent 
but the £1 units improved slightly to 
87s. 3d., yielding only 4.6 per cent. Profits 
have again fallen, but this is not 
especially surprising for a group 
interested in scrap metal, quarrying, 
excavators and cranes and coal and coke 
merchanting. Group profits declined 
from £2,701,625 to £2,559,158 in the year 
to June 30th and net profits fell £75,292 
to £1,173,710. The ordinary dividend 
absorbs £253,000 and there has again 
been a large transfer to reserves. Sub- 
sidiaries retain £288,392 (against 
£263,819) and the parent company has 
placed £400,000 to general reserve 
(against £600,000). In addition to this 
£249,893, arising from capital trans- 
actions has been oredited to capital 
reserve. 


STOTHERT AND PITT 


A FEW months ago the board of 

Stothert and Pitt fought off a bid 
for its ordinary shares by a smaller en- 
gineering concern, Spencer (Melksham), 
by more than doubling its ordinary divi- 
dend from the equivalent of 114 per cent 
to 25 per cent, The point the directors 
did not make at the time of the 
struggle against the bid was that 
profits for the year to June 30th were 
higher. The preliminary statement now 
shows that gross profits were £120,111 
higher at £1,024,422. Net profits, 
because of a bigger tax bill, are only 
£6,511 higher at £493,172. At 79s. 43d., 
the £1 ordinary shares yield 6.3 per cent. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS: Oct. 1 Oct. 15 Oct. 29 
LAST DEALINGS: Oct 14 Oct. 28 Nov. ll 
ACCOUNT DAY: Oct. 21 Nov. 4 Nov. 18 





— gilt-edged were less active 
this week prices advanced through- 
out the list. Small gains were made by 
short-dated stocks and improvemepts of 
% occurred among longer-dated ‘issues 
and irredeemables ; 5} per cent Conver- 
sion 1974 rose i to 993 and 54 per cent 
Funding 1982-84 rose } to 102%. The 
announcement of a new Australian loan 
caused a temporary setback in Dominion 
stocks but prices recovered quickly on 
the success of the issue. 

Equities made a further strong advance 
chiefly under the influence of the large 
payments surplus for the half year. The 
market was less firm on Wednesday after 
Wall Street had reacted from its peak, 
but a rise of 6.6 over the week carried 
The Economist indicator to 228.1, break- 
ing through the peak of 1957. Associated 
British Picture rose 4s. 9d. to 39s. 3d. 
and other cinema shares were firmer, 
Rank Organisation rising Is. 9d. to 
tos. 9d. Electrical shares made large 
gains, C. A. Parsons advancing 5s. 6d. 
to 53s. 6d., Reyrolle 6s. to 88s. and 
Plessey 7s. 6d. to 72s. 6d. Jaguar was 
outstanding among motor shares, rising 
5s. 14d. to 38s. 9d. BMC gained 93d. to 
Ios. 93d.‘ British Aluminium rose 73. 
to 54s. 6d. and there was a sharp im- 
provement in International Nickel and 
Aluminium Limited. Shell led a rise in 
oil shares, rising 9s. 44d. to 163s. 14d. 
Royal Dutch gained 3? to 18. TPD fell 
2s. 6d. to 67s. 6d. xd after the chairman’s 
statement. 

A good rise in Orange Free State 
mines followed the publication of the 
latest quarterly results. Free State Geduld 
improved to 102s. 6d. and OFSIT to 
71s. 6d. After weakening Anglo Ameri- 
can Corporation advanced 6s. 3d. to 4 
peak of 157s. 6d. Copper mines were 
supported, Bancroft rising 3s. 13d. to 
24s. 104d. Lead-zinc mines also made a 
further recovery. Rubber shares were 
firm on the rise in the price of the 
commodity. 
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SECURITY YIELDS | 


cect iaeaebiedellceint 
.. ORDINARY SHARES 
The Economist Indicator 






1958 Indicator*| Yield % 1958 1957 
Sept. 17 | 213-8 | 5-59 High Low High Low 
a | 215-0 | 5-55 ———  — $$$ 
a Oct. 1} 219-0 | 5-49 
” 8; 221-5 | 5-42 228-1 166-1 225-0 171-2 
we 15 228-1 | 5-31 | (Oct. 15) (Feb. 26) (July 10) (Nov. 6) 
sc ag Nae a i a 




















STOCK EXCHANGE 
** The Economist” Indicator 


** Financial Times ” Indices 


ae | : | 23% B ; 
II ac ttcinintntgnltinonncal fennel 19sg. | , Ord. | Ord. | Fixed | 65525), Bargains i9sg 1957 
~ | BANK RATE | Indext | Yield Int.t “Yield | Marked | 
—~-s. | | a Tc eT eR RAE ea alas aa 
‘os ° g 
30 7 : i= i ee — T Oct. 8| 202°8 | 5:55 | 92-67 , 4:75 | 13,023 |+ 208-7 207-6 
24%» CONSOLS —_— NN ss 9| 204-3 5-51 | 92-68 4:74 | 13,748 (Oct. 14) (july 9) 
a on { » 10] 205-4| 5-58 | 92-81 4-74 | 13,888 | 
——— —| at Ls — » 13 | 206-1 | 5-57 92-88 4:74 | 16,565| Low | Low 
| | | { » 14} 208-7 | 5-50 | 92-93 | 4:73 | 15,777| 154-4 | 159-0 
» 15 | 208-6 | 5-50 | 92-91 | 4-74 | 16,800 | (Feb. 25) | (Nov. 5) 


Bases :—* 1953=100 









INDICATORS 
























¢ July 1, 1935= 100. ¢ 1928= 100. 
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LONDON ACTIVE eae 
et Gross : 1958 | Last Two ORDINARY Oct. 8, |Oct. He <n 
ae SH FUNDS | Price, | Price, | yield, Yield, | Prices, Dividends STOCKS 1958 | 1958 | 
a — BRITI AND Oct. = og Oct. 15, eee (a) (b) (c) | ‘aca 
ices, 1 8, , 1 1958 High | Low ‘on ha — 
| i = 3 sosTOcks 168 | 1068 _ a). d.:tCU s & ENGINEERING| | 6* | 4 15 te 
—T seein ar a | % |Sreet 6 | 54/ 
-8 Bien | Low | STOCKS _| as £ % ; Po oo ae Slomuiag tae |e it 
— § a ee SP) Sela 8st on ee 21g 6 6 4 a\Dorman Long iif 92/104, 53/3 | 4 6 5n 
7 96% |War Loan 3° 61 96% | 9644 3 9 8A 28/- | 2 5 10 diGuest Keen N’fo 36/3 | 36/6 |514 4 
~ oF 90¢ |Funding 24% : ee 99 18 | 7 218 9/315 3] 53 | 2a $4 BlAlfred Herbert . +4 60/44 | 63 | 3 9 10 
gh- ion 2° 2 97 37 WO Reasaces 4 
‘yy ft 93 Exchequer 2% Seed 1960 994 | 99% 2 4 1/36 2] 63 | 41/- 3 6 io, tueee fll 62/144 64/- | 512 6 
of or 95 i |Exchequer 3 cased 1962 10043 | 100% | 2 W 10; 4 6 3H 27/6 | 20/- 13 6 5 aSwan Hunter...... Ai 5/- |25/4 190 5 
a mi 95 "anette 33° ..1962-63 9448 | 1014 | 7 6 414 9 6 en WA 74b, 4 alUnited Steel....... fl 32/9* | 33/6 | 519 5 
‘ 1S ee oe teas 100 #% | 418 3] 4b 2alVickers........... | 
ver- ait 50% Sovinge Bae $9, ,1985-€5 89% | 894 : a a | 5 5 64.34/3 | 28/6 14 | ELECTRICAL a 52/6 | 85/3 \5 8 7 
Sent 904 mt a - 3°; 9%...» 1959-69 813* | 81% 10 19 10 |12 be 4 55/3 | 47/- 15 ¢ genta hone a fl 46/- | 46 . : < * 
The 824 960-90 873* 87#*4 917 7/14 47/- | 39/3 4a cae tac. .4/—| 29/ % 1812 30 
‘Funding 4%..... 1 | (317 715 7 2 — | oo 433c 144a\Decca 0/-| 43/3 | 47/6 
ae S Gas see ole | Boke |S "8 6 $ 8 a4 Ste |bvn| a § 72 sect emende 1 “A we | Ss Ito 
110n 1948 Rxcheauer 23% . .1963- *| 82%* 31611. 60/3 | 44/6 10 . al Electric . 37/6 | 40, 
on 91% | 84% Exc! o. Bds. 24% 1964-67 82} 4% 1316 5|5 7 5! 40/3 | 29/9 3ha 64b|Gener a 
82% 78% Savings Bds 3% .1965-75 74} 217 0|5 310 / | EX ~ . fll 12 ‘44 12/6 ann 1 
AB B+ - 44 eee 966 1024 | 102% | '5 5 2) Nil alBradfou Dye | 94317 5 
ance Bist | 994 Funding 3%). 4966-68 “83% | 834 1219 0/414 118 ayia | ieee | She 6b (Coats, J. & P...... Al ae | a8? | ba5 3 
arge 834 78% Funding eee 1920-76 94% 94 it 31211|}5 511] 24/1} 19/7} | 3a 5 booed 37/- | 38/10} 9 0 
h f | ale (comversion 315%... 39691 set | sed |3 2 5/5 810] 28/14 | 19/73 | 124), a Lancashire Cotton. -£1 33/14 | 33/9 | 7 8 2 
T e 7 81% [Conversion 34% eee 1974 99% | 993 | 3 215 61 x 29/104; 12}c| T}a\Patons & Baldwins. { / 
after 993 | 974 nes 0111977-80| 775 78% : 7 5!5 6 14 35/44 | 30/- | SHops & en a 20/- | 20 14/311 Tm 
yeak, 78 | 71$ [Treasury 313 ...1979-81, 76% 2 [3 3 618.8 % 1 | 14/9 18 c 3 a\Boots Pure Drug 10/-| 46/10} 48/9 | 5 12 - 
ak. (wal | Sh Funding syoe."21982-65 108" ‘et |3 4 8) 418 ef 49/3 | 35/6 | 205 a ee eneeai tA 8 $8 a | 509 |$ 8 0 
‘eak- = + \Redemption Ses eae 744 743 a ; : 7 8 26 /- 17/3 PB saalaes & Spen. ‘A? 5/- waa a4 30/103° ‘es 
ated Bt | baa conc SP eid ey, 1951 aot | oof |2a8 Tis 2 8 oe | ae | 20 | 124a\United Drapery. . Bf 44/- | 44/9 4 9 4 
(Consols 4% ; 694 ie." < eet b| 134a\Woolworth....... 
; 16% 69 fe 34% after 1952 219 0 34/713 | 263% IN ; 0 
‘mer, cay 62} Conv. 34% after Apr. 1966 59} 59 ; if * 4 14 10 a 74 | 64a 1340 Brit. aCom'weaithl0 22/9 | 23 4 ‘ . 
. to 54% Treas. 3% after Apr. | 52 52th : Tf} 43/6 | 27/ 1 \Cunard........... é 5/6 |512 8 
large eH ‘et Consols Seas ans sane 50 50 fs | 2 16 ; : ‘ 9) 23/9 | 16/6 | foe ‘0 oFurness Withy..... 1 z “A 3 6 |517 4 
514 | 46% (Treas. aa ae 1967-69 94% | 94% | 3 5 2/5 7 24 35/6 | 27/3 | 86 63 alP. & O. Deferred. . .£ eer 
. %% | 904 (Br. Electric 44% "1968-73 16% | 76% | 3 os 91/5 5 9 37/6 | 22/- | | ‘MISCELLANEOUS 39/9 | 40/- 1315 0 
and 16§ | 72% |Br. Electric 38 "i9ieTy Ste | Ti | 3 % 7)5 6 4) 2240 30 c\Allied Bakeries ‘A fl 45/- | 45/9 | 318 8 
ising FR sv, | 828 a cee 349. 1976-79 ce ate \Susuplae ata lel aot a Bowater ap fll 43/9. | 43/6 5 14 11 
, 18) | 72% (Br. ° -1969-72 87 | |5 6 4 22/- e | b, 44a\Bowater = 1/6* | 54/6 
oD ity | ae Br. Gas 3436 Llil9eo-T1, 834 site 349/418 1] 44/9 369 | 85 4¢aBr Aluminium . “sa 1/- | 51/10) $11 3 
ae 60%, (Br. Gas 30°... 1990-95 or | Se 3 ar 8 1s 3433 ee | H, 16%), +10 Bie Del 5/ 31/9 | 34/3 | 313 0 
) im- 673 | 60 r.G sport 3% 1968-73 13 8 2 | 5 6 1ly 52/- | 19/9 Tha; 1730,B 1) 39/9 | 43/6 | 1 
16 724% |Br. Transp 9 2-77 85 854 (5 2 1) 34/6 ; 6 4 a@Br. Oxygen ....... | 14} 25/3 | 5101 
| and et cite er seen a teen ae 6841 685 13.8 8 43/6 | teat | Sal 21 SiPanon Babber: Al sat | 336 (ois le 
ise In 68 8 6048 |Br. Transport 3% ss | Yield 25/3 14/43 5b 3a'Imp. Chemical..... 50/- | 50/3 7119 3 
rid. ION | Rony |eriote | iets | 35/3 | 34/3 1145 84a'Imp. Tobacco <° +. “£1 39/3 | 39/6 | 315 11 
. DOMIN . Oct. 8, |Oct. 15,) Oct. 50/44 | 37/- $ Lucas (Inds.)....£1 /15/-- 1410 0 
4 OO _1958'| 1958 | 1958 | 50/84 | St |e $ibNonsante Chem. slinniwe lens 
aii High Low | _FOREIGN BONDS | | = ys. | 16/2 | ani tc foo. wal at | ae Sek 
gd | - —_——— ——————————— iss - 18 /— DIA. E. Reed...... .s f, 3/103 8 2 2 
a 916 5) 18/ 3 ‘A’ 5/- 13/9 | 1 
Sate 58 ...1959-89 88 4 510 44 48/3 | 21/9 | Sa 9 dA E. cio. ales |e lau: 
| 83 (Agric. Mortgage 5%..... .1965-69 81 34 14/3 | 11/8} 44a'Tate & Lyle....... — | 1/13" 417 9 
yf the 884 | 8 tralia 34% a aed eeeeee 15 95 954 5 8 10/- | 48/9 12 b 18 b Investments. wa 70/ 04 4 4 8i 
eduld a oa IBinminghan’ aR, samen ere 964 964 6 0 10) 712/103) 48/6 be 5 6 alTuner & Newall.” £1 ny 1 10/1 1 ‘.% 
[T to ‘| 90$ East Africa 53%....eeees 1977-81; 101 1015 1 4H 71/1d | 52/14} 124 114)|Unilever Ltd....... £1 /-| 104/-| | 3 16 11 
2 964 | | WO RE i ein ah oe 64 5 /6 6a ns. £1 101, } 
L.C.C. 54% «.. 2003, 63} 92/6 | 70 b\United Dominio 34, 9. 719 
meri BBM | 9e (L.cc.§ ter Board ‘B’ 3% .1934- 84 | 848 15 5 6 3 | 73/3 4a 16 Molasses .10/- 33/10} 
ag 64 | 56 (Met. be cee aics 1976-78 4 744 |5 8 81107 26/- t44a +10 —— a nT 
| 4} | 78 New Zealan aii 1965-70 744 98}* ae 34/9 | £1) 55/-| | 56/9 | 411 
were | 69 |S. Rhodesia 23% ... %). -1924 100 +24 British Petroleum. ‘Tt | 84/- 15 7 0 
4 °% (Br. Enfaced 5 39/9 +5 6) --£1; 80 Tt 
id to 101} | 83 (German 7 /0 58/6 d +5 a t73 b|Burmah seeeeees 0 fi. if | £18 3 6 F 
: de 4 169 | | 84/6 59/14 1745 Thal on Dutch... .2 £11153, 1163/14 400 
" - © | Price, | Price, Yield, £18} fist tl3ja +5 GE ca ckessecas 10/- we 82, 3 eee d 
oo | Last Two ORDINARY | Oct. 8, loct. 15,| Oct. 15, 1185/2 ii /6 |.» | os |Ultramar en | 
of the FR Prices, 1958 | Last d KS | "1958"! 1958"| 1958 |"8a/6. | 41. | American ”,10/-[155/- |157/6*|5 1 7 
| a) () (o) _— ie | 115 60 b| 20 ajAnglo- American «1¢ “1 26/- | 25/6* 117 1 ; 
oe fo 1 ie ' >> 3 |115/- a bi 6 
High | Low | ' es = Fer: = — | 19/6 | t10 6 t24a\Cons. Ed Corp. ...£1) 53/- | 55 : | ; 7 9 
ee : % | BANKs & DISCOUNT 30/6 518 of} 2 ; 41/6 6ha 1245\Cons. 1 Def. Reg. 5/-'110/74* 112 /6 1 
6 5) “4 dpk Lan. &S. Amer. H 64/3 50/- 4 16 0 118/74 | 80/74 | 120°6 ofp Sen Gaal 9/9 ee le 2 4 
30/6 | 28/- | oe 9 6 a 40 ai — §/— 
Barclays 9 4 tal ae oe 4/- ' 5 
wise | Sh & a Barclays D.C. 0. SB 46/3 | 44/3 615 Tie | ea ao 2 glenda Se -8/- 183 (19/1249 op 
- | WON c<: * My 6/6 | tion Tst. 5/-| 
» 3 Thb = Tha Chartered Ses 1, 59/3 | 60/9* | 60 4 ada 645| Rho. Selec 303 ées 
ws |a3 | gle eke Midland Bank ..-.-1 11/3 | 80/— | 4 14 1| 19/74 14 OH 1786 astalRbokone Coop, aot ie | ak he Se 
9 a Midland Bank .....£ /6 | 42/6 | 4 31 20 ed Sua Betong.{ ehan’s. 13 4 
/- | 57/6 9b : B’..£{1 39/6 t 3745|Unit 03/14*|105 6 
2/6 | 29/6 Sas! . Gealeinien Pieooeen, --£1 53/3 | 86/6 (4 8 6 a | 34/44 ate 80 b|Western Holdings .5/-|1 L 
. Union Dis Lo | \ 
6 | 40/9 | 646 » 64a ercial Union 5/-| 38/6 | 38/6* | 3338 ee | 
J 2 184a Commercia —155/- |160/- 
we ae | 40°s| 60° SLegal & General. B/-108/- i0— | 5 4 New York Closing P. tices § $ a 
i | 86/3 | $50 b 420 ¢ Prudential ‘A’ ...4/~200/- 202/6 | 8 1 Oct. | Oct oS 
M/S 154/- |+132k0t1474¢ ee | ak | dee be 17 10 oe Ont | 8 '| 15 Central . 3 21% 
la, Bass .....+s+eee- 8 27/- | 27/3 | 4 | 8 1} |N.Y. Centra 
m8 | 19 1h sha ioe Distiiers. .2ccccs ioe 48/— o/s : 3 ; Alcoa noes 904 be eats ral Peat ears Roebuck 34 | ai 
) P yuinness........ , Se 34% |For 64 [Shell Oil ..... 
49/3 | 37/- 15 6 10 a Guinness aes £1, 90/6 | 91/6 | Alumin’m Ltd. 344 > IGen. El ct. 68 | 6 N.J.| 583 | 572 
16 | 156 8a 11 era Armcaast 0/9 11/3* | 817 9 Am. Smelting . 1904 1934 a lunes] | 49} 434 std, Deak ta Ne a | 3h 
33) 2 tee 2. ee 49 11 |Anaconda....| 61f 51} full Oi... A168 (21S qa{U pies Cones, ee 
5 | iti } OT. .ee- / | 3* < . oy 49} i § wUlt OU... 2 ee) 4 U.S eel. 
9h | 6/74 | Ihe 4 aaa £1) 42/- | 42 6 7 0O|Beth. Steel. 28 Hint, Bus. M. . 448 644 
/- | 3) 9 6 b $4a/For k Siddeley. . -£1| 31/3 | 31/6 5 5 6 |{Can. Pacific ..} 30 5} lInt’l. Nickel - 48 
29 1249 | 76 3 @Hawker 1) 45/3 | 47/44 Chrysler Cpn..| 584 | 554 [Int’ r.. nk 
10) 5 | as | av IstiiRale Royes oe “fil a 99/6 : . A ein Zeller. .| 54% — L = - | Ex capitalisation. ‘ i er ene 
} /— in i Ss ° , . 
0/6 | = 74 . 7 8 cStandard Motor...5 approx. 9} years. § Less tax ~ — 6d. per share. (e) To alee Rhodesian tax. 
d average life app ital distribution e (0) On 26%. p 
* Ex dividend. } Tax, free. ld ividend. (c) Year’s dividend. ale Capi al On 147%. (n) On 113%. 
F < vider 0 st ate. 
ae Ye ge i Final div (1) On 15%. = (l) To late 
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Industrial Profits and Assets 


The tables below continue the analysis of company balance sheets and profit and loss accounts which was introduced in 
The Economist of January 22, 1949; the figures are discussed on an earlier page in this issue. 


Comparative analysis of 547 profit and loss accounts published July-September, 1958 (£7000) 
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! \ | | | | 


Breweries | Clothing and Food and Shops and 






























































Industry | and Distilleries Footwear | Confectionery | Stores Tobacco | Building Engineering Iron and Steel 
i j | 
No. of Companies 17) | (15 (34 13 (1) 
l | | | / 
Year | Prev. Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest . Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest! Prev. Latest 
Gross trading profit.............. | 41,091 44,219 3,021, 2,379 25,617 26,162) 29,516) 31,826 23 32) 16,915! 16,250: 34,445' 35,366 7,658 8,370 
Income from investments ......... | 1,916 2,290 54 53 453 555 356} 389 ee 604 613 882) 883| 187 210 
Other current income............ S  osem ey ee ee ek 2 Se ota) ae i 26! 32, 12) 38) 5) 5 
Non-recurring credits ............ 897 1,107; 45 47 588 402! 780) San ks is 470 466, 530) 999) 41 56 
We DROID. «os iccvecccsiss 43,904 47,616 3,120 2,479 26,658 27,121) 30,652) 33,037 24 32 18,015 17,361, 35,869 37,286 7,891 8,64! 
DNR S.ics sb snscnsnanwsesns 4,714 5,087) 326 334, 5,351 5,554 2,147 2,860 g 7; 3,117; 3,292) 5,104 5,597) 1,139 1,351 
ee Ree rn 15,051 16,027; 1,049 837, 8,215 7,616 11,645| 12,506 2) 4. 5,877| 5,613! 11,596! 11,789) 2,776 3,057 
PHN CI 6 icc cs dcunseswsesvens ee | 4,286 4,575, 271; 263. «1,792; = 1,823) — 3,790 1,289, 1,226 2.875 2,876; 699 730 
| ot oad | | 
Directors’ emoluments ..........- 641 813 260 286 943, ‘1,031 415 429; 2 6 1,041) 966, 1,826; 1,949) 372 | 379 
Administrative charges........... 98 106 43 26 267) 265 392 503 7 9) 85) a 276; 289) 16 | 23 
Contingencies, provisions, etc...... 746 641 132 25 404 794 32 174 I | 105 158 313} 509 5 | 8 
POE ss ch cisesaccessoesoenervee « 325 82 5! 28 314 303 a 122 | 63 84) 488; 540) 20 | 20 
| 
Minority interests ...........see0- 73! 524 19 20 132 187 506) BE ihe wad ae es 393 360) 214 225) 51 |} 83 
Loan interest ....... ‘Stak owSeawas ! $,510 2,062 38 43 298 298 410 488 | I 297 244! 382! 542: 13 | 28 
Preference dividends.............. j 516 529 42 47 526 541 319) =a 5 232 227 337) 382 68 | 68 
Profits retained by subsidiaries.... | 4,975 5,719 215 74 2,043 1,502 3,189; 2,997! | 875 1,064 2,945| 2,637) 650 | 64 
Ordinary dividends...... Pisses ae | 7,438 7,908 377 401 2,820 3,066 4,763 5,477 1,891 = 1,934 3,849; 4,175. 933 972 
Revenue reserves ............s008 | 2,864 3,025 26! 322, 2,239 2,500 2,462: 2,387 2,564, 1,699, 5,248) 4,801 1,269 4,851 
Brought in (parent company)...... | 4,480 4,489 810 846 8,693 10,007 2,015 2,829 4 9 4,476 4,662; 5,955! 6,371 1,380 1,260 
Carried forward (parent company). | 4,489 5,007 846 619 10,007 11,648 2,829! 3,170 9 9 4,662 5,066 6,371; 7,346 1,260 1,267 
t : . Newspapers, . 
‘ “9 as ; Chemicals Electrical Motors, Cycles Miscellaneous , at 
ey Seas | and Paint Manufacturing | and Aircraft ‘eae Manufacturing | eepeiag eens 
| } 
No. of Companies (3) ! (12) (24) (19) (19) (92) 5 | (7) 
Year | Prev. Latest | Prev. Latest Prev. | Latest Prev. , Latest Prev. , Latest | Prev. , Latest Prev. ' Latest Prev. Latest 
Gross trading profit.............. 4,469, 3,845, 5,381 5,568 21,388 21,632 8,245) 10,284 22,263 21,376] 51,242) 53,471 14,727° 9,752 747 | 736 
Income from investments ......... 138 191) 153 284 360 4\1 163) 156 640! 679| 2,465 2,656 947 —-:1,276 17 20 
Other current income............ oe ae bs Ses pc ‘Wass 22 ee omen 34 36 ; a ’ ae 
Non-recurring credits ...........- 275 135 65 148 559 255 235, 79 761 385; 2,035, 1,961, 1,066 185 16 50 
ee ee 4,882 4,171' 5,599 6,000 22,307 22,298 £8,665 10,577 23,664 22,440 55,776 58,124 16,740 11,213 780 | 806 
en | 848 1,032 940 1,005 4,305: 4,860 1,185; 1,485 3,084, 3,564) 9,712 10,603' 4,510 4,624 163 a 165 
EMS Ss ncaetsne se eeesaree st | 1,645 1,756) 1,643 1,757. 6,135! 6,050 2,822, 3,519. 7,478 6,736) 17,066, 17,821, 3,915 1,632 230 189 
PER ose ku cca cheaheeesahees 439 448! 528 510 2,117! 1,720 799 954 2,332; 2,209| 4,647 — 1,151 735 73 ! 66 
Directors’ emoluments .......... 101 105) 394 394 668! 681 488 506 869 891) 2,484 2,486) 163 174 108 10! 
Administrative charges............ | 2 3} 54 60 446 839 54 35 86 120 336 343 23 25 9 7 
Contingencies, provisions, etc...... | | 27 108 196 568 771 6) 118 125 582) 779 «A, ANS} 368 242 ‘ 31 
PRE 6 cise sees secu neasaouwe i ee 25 27 -" 722 62) 63 228 131; 365 359) 9 10 se 4 
Plinority GNtenests ..< oki cscs secs 83 86| 39 37 269: 305 * 15 302 390 757) 846) 227: 146 r | 2 
ee LSE 6 5| 64 96 753 1,057 él 160 286 347| 427) 430)... : 3 | 7 
Preference dividends.............. 71 67) 103 97 430 430 62 62 48! 505 827, 832) 174 174 29 « 28 
Profits retained by subsidiaries.... | 789 Dr. 334! 22! 254 703' 721 935 1,141! 2,037. 1,621) 5,782) 4,082) 1,706 705 1,104 144 
Ordinary dividends............... | 507 616) 824 766 2,339 2,088 1,193 1,335 3,30/; 3,145! 6,947! 6,816 1,351, 1,020 96 87 
RAVORUG PUEOTUES. 6occocciccnccnees | 156 101 590 767 = 2,360' Ss 2,164 922 983, 2,157 1,190 3,658 4,389' 3,120 1,667 80 27 
Brought in (parent company)...... ' #,573 1,807; 1,388 1,454 5,388 5,908 1,597 1,673) 3,690. 4,588 11,210 13,199 1,407 1,430 1,512 ' 397 
Carried forward (parent company). 1,807 2,066! 1,454 1,488 5,908 5,798 1,673 1,874 4,588 5,597; 13,199 16,544 1,430 1,489 397 345 
Silk and Oth : Oth TOTALS 
Industry aoa | Wool Textiles Oil Rubber | Tea Culaantes® | ALL GROUPS _ 
No. of Companies (4) (tl) (46) (35 547 Companies 























Year Prev. | Latest; Prev. | Latest Prev. Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev. i Latest 

Gross trading profit.............. 982! 849| 9,448 4,277 2,113, 2,360: 4,670) 4,320) 2,802| 2,327, 6,752 4,074| 26,066) 25,734, 339,581 | 335,209 
Income from investments 7 I 270 228 120) 141) 232! 360) 248 262 327) 326; 3,980, 14,516; 15,964 
Other current income..........+. Be es ‘io 9; 4 Nh seg Aa ae 34 54 43) 11 en 191 | 240 
Non-recurring credits ..........-. 15} 57) 47) 513 255) 160) 176 346) 223! 592) 243 915) 1,158) 10,595 | 10,838 
ere 1,004! 907 9,774 5,022, 2,489 2,661 5,078 5,026) 3,307, 3,235 7,365 5,326| 30,872 364,883 | 362,25! 
RIOR oi occnnkwcraawasencon 282!) 283; 1,011) 1,027 523 601, 1,326 1,313 213 253 340 409) 4,702' 54,624: 60,008 
MP EEN oe Oe osicncbnaseibe ewes 289) 196 3,771 1,252 718 824 1,377 1,449 725 722; 2,754 1,904) . 8,978 116,071 , 112,234 
PORE RIRS 6s ssn ces dans osescweau 85) 86) 574 490 130, 166) 417 442 472 133) 895 207) 2,478 31,978 | 30,584 

| | | | , 
Directors’ emoluments ........... 84) 86 444, 331 193) 200 67 75 89 83 148 129) 726, 12,474, 12,827 
Administrative charges............ 8 15) 27; 30 86! 110 23 30) 110 119 182 174 931 3,358 | 4,152 
Contingencies, provisions, etc...... a | i} 245) 162 28) i 24! 276 172; 207 2ii 196) 301 4,693 | 6,535 
PONE No.5. oss oeaceenneeeeoense ds a a 25) 5 32 a se Gin tres 122 84) 4 87 3,005 | 2,703 
| | | | | | 
Minority interests 6 5| 160 73 6 5 Dr. 4 Dr. 4. ane Ws 131: 1,320: 5,634 5,401 
LOGON SNTOTESE 22.0.6 .00c000 | 2| 2) 107 100 96 95, él a. tae oe bene 30 29: 1,826, 6,389 7,925 
Preference dividends | 56! 56) 211) 211 63} 63! 4 4) 2) 2! 37, 28! 678 5,269 5,354 
Profits retained by subsidiaries .... | 49| 89 474 327, Dr. 11) 83 446 293) 24! 49 127; 195; 2,721, 2,748, 31,999 26,175 
| i | | | i | 

Ordinary dividends............... | 85} 60! 1,100, 660 196} 192) 649 707| 992) 910| 1,67] 1,189, 3,707; 3,664 47,029: 47,188 
Revenue reserves ..........-..00- 30} 30) 1,519) Al 206) 363) 375) 277 559) 723 761! 698: 2,844 1,703 36,244 31,838 
Brought in (parent company)...... ' 60} 88 2,00! 2,107 895; 1,118} 492 588} 709 658; 1,267; 1,239 7,641 8,032, 68,643 | 74,759 
Carried forward (parent company). | 88} 86 2,107, 2,290; 1,239; 1,192) 8,032) 8,762: 74,759 84,086 


1,118) 1,044 588 687) 658! 692 
} { | | i | i | t 
a On Ta 
* This group includes canals and docks, entertainment, finance and land, hotels and restaurants and warehousing. 
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Comparative analysis of 547 balance sheets published July-September, 1958 (£900) 
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| Breweries | Clothing and | Food and | Shops and | seas . . 
Industry | and Distilleries Sacer | Confectionery | ‘Seen Tobacco Building Engineering Iron and Steel 
No. of Companies (17) (15) | (34) (13) (1) (41) (73) (12) 
Year | Prev. | Latest Prev. Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest Prev. | Latest Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest Prev. Latest 
be GIN a iw das cencnntsucdins | 157,416 165,553, 7,734 8,061 95,606 108,469' 65,006 89,633 18! 186 54,758 59,271 81,326 92,576 22,808 25,957 
Trade investments.........cce,00- | 14,572} 15,511 334 373, 2,741 2,607, 3,827 3,719 45 45 5,733) 6619 7,028 6,913 72! 425 
SU cS canwouuaesNanesheendwke 93,675 97,190, 8,319 9,236 63,140 58,249 43,928 53,380 205 223 35,277| 36,449 72,255 79,028 10,160 11,994 
NONE 6 ou 35s cen ceskncanunaeie 34,410 36,301; 3,141 3,190 23,293 23,314 61,683 69,807 128 135 29,669 30,911 53,303 58,252 8,242 9,933 
Net balances due to parent company 13 ae dee 87 126 ae) wea ond one we 86 a4 16 99 aa ane 
GRP OOOO co se eciebicccdccuccneuss | 3,407 2,973 86 104 766 790 42 Sey isan ia 300 277 689 709 wi aha 
DE c2caedeweaeectanadedexaadeee 14,344 12,601) 1,142 703, 11,893 12,631; 14,208 11,383 2! 18 8,083 9,022 14,826 18,358 3,550 2,745 
Other marketable investments .... 1,358 1,285 2 2 ~=+1,001 951 1,192| 2,866 aw 1,796 I,711 3,336 3,469 1,333 1,333 
intangible as8@ts....ccccccccccces on 6,299 8,244 192 161 11,398 12,328) 2,720; 2,710 ... da 1,612; 1,781 2,197 2,371 1,118 1,122 
SOE FO k ki vei ccacs eenes 325,494 339,693 20,950 21,917 209,964 219,341 192,606 233,511 58! 607 137,314 146,045 234,976 261,775 47,932 ~~ §3,509 
Bank overdrafts and loans ........ 3,769 3,562 1,192 1,644 24,768 17,433 6,614 8,660 299 319 =5,26/ 6,774 12,569 13,690 947 1,770 
Reserve for future income tax.... | 14,938 16,075) 1,072 Sil! 8,536 7,465 13,866 14,670 ... | 1 5,103 4,855 11,974 12,287 2,755 3,033 
Depreciation and obsolescence ... | 33,998 37,021 3,253, 3,542' 36,316 41,372 10,774 14,777 65) 73 20,841, 23,418 31,323 35,647 9,826 10,774 
Capital COIVEE so ici ccccccscivese | 27,735 29,613 804 680 5,915 6,581 24,657 39,234 48 49 11,603) 11,514 12,135 15,337 2,561 2,294 
CRS GPO 6 6.cagcccecncscaes | 3,004 3,127 43 38 2,221! 2,356 122 [kee “a 253 322 «41,719~—s«‘1,655 161 145 
GOOUNNE 56 dec ercakensectscusceue 20,202, 19,973) 2,141| 2,035) 26,736) 32,230, 34,275 38,232 ... | ... 21,883 23,183 33,459 36,462 6,349 | 8,034 
Other current liabilities .......... 20,177, 19,547) 1,337 1,551) 6,901, 7,570 19,405 21,930 ... | 4 5,038 5,033 14,543, 15,553 2,185 2.067 
Revenue res. and carried forward.. | 65,036 72,005) 4,925 4,414 40,030 44,755 32,985 38,459 9 9 27,144| 28,989 50,523 57,417 9,566 10,649 
Net ba ances due to subsidiaries... | 10 Gi luce 4 156 310 87 at) sed aia 12 19 17 39 aan paw 
Minority interests .....cccccceee eee | 13,073) 5,520 466 502, 3,086) 2,983) 13,778 16610 ... | 4. 4,392| 4,493) 1,639 1,938 712 | 748 
SOS COD oo cc evueaaanved eoees | 36,726 45,811; 1,074 1,021, 7,092 6,887; 8,144 9,735 34! 26 5,379; 5,653) 9,107; 10,016 296 279 
Preference capital ....seceseeseeee | 16,227 16,217; 1,593) 1,593) 13,927 14,316! 9,052, 9,052 108 108 6,829; 6829 10,310 11,620 1,947 1,93g 
Ordinary capital......00. eecceseee | 70,599 71,157) 3,050, 4,082, 34,280 35,083, 18,847, 21,964 18) 18 23,576 24,963 45,658 50,114 10,627 11,778 
Total Liabilities ..........e00- 325,494 339,693 | 20,950 21,917 209,964 219,341 192,606 233,511 58! 607 137,314 146,045 234,976 261,775 47,932 | 53,509 
Year’s Free Scrip Issues...... | -_ 465 — 798 3,458 299 =«1,744 37738 — — 568 1,380 2,644 2,342 590 1,051 
| | ’ , Newspapers, | qy- 
. ona: | Chemicals Electrical | Motors, Cycles | Miscellaneous oe 
Industry Shipbuilding | and Paint Manufacturing § and Aircraft | yt ony Manufacturing Shipping Cotton 
| | 
No. of ‘Companies | (3) (12) (24) (19) (19) (92) (5) (7) 
Year Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest | Prev. Latest Prev. Latest Prev. Latest; Prev. Latest 
ONG CE kcnccccdcestinedsaunn 14,080 16,499) 18,505 20,784 69,701 78,872) 21,585 25,047, 68,340 85,825 149,416, 171,102 64,478 72,012 3,963 4,192 
re rer Tre | 2,842 2,270 610 872, 4,481) 4,763) 1,433 1,733) 5,355 5,858 9,944 10,712 3,33! 3,407 103 78 
eet.  suscsregunrewerevens 9,873 11,432 10,695 10,550 82,278 86,024, 17,530 19,156 27,102 27,747 82,824 83,406 860 949 4,572 4,449 
NNO ne wericcsnenendecnaeucas 6,436 7,214, 8,840 8,959 50,363 56,363} 10,142, 11,445, 27,784 30,642 105,970 108,137, 9,62) 8,386 2,037 2,258 
Net balances due to parent company me and ee ‘ie i ond 180 37 353) 414... degoeel nee 26 
BONNE kc.canhiesiet ce veaouucns 545 545 671 Te awe a 46 47, 1,442; 1,978 12,423) 8,197, 5,577 5,278 232 232 
GS ccoseananuwedeskaGadens sas 3,203 2,881; 3,519 4,124 12,698 10,315) 3,026 3,757) 16,013 11,174 31,031! 35,030 15,968 12,687 356 465 
Other marketable investments .... Sea — 66 78 131 , oe 4,884 4882 2,302, 3,570 7,237, 7,026 wie 6 
ee er re 2,043 2,051 1,495 1,244 1,917 2,015) 542 517| 17,751! 15,114 20,087, 20,093) 1,372 1,272 93 116 
PN 6 ks ka cbcawawe secs 39,072 42,892 44,451 47,392 221,569 238,612) 54,304 61,702, 168,851 183,257 414,350 440,661 108,444 111,017 11,356 11,822 
Bank overdrafts and loans ........ 7 501 954 15,486 16,413; 1,852, 1,555 2.2/8 4,341 15,271 14,983... re 68! 973 
Reserve for future income tax .... | 1,641 1,885 1,378 1,510 4,359 4,388} 3,2/0| 3,937) 7,914 6,569 16,720 17,399 3,471) 2,306 225 202 
Depreciation and obsolescence .... | 5,/42 6,012, 6,098 6,672 28,125 31,695) 6,969 7,416 22,846 25,142 59,239 66,562 14,281 14,902 1,583 1,702 
CORN -POREIOER. . oc cccccccccoeses | 2,764 3,644 2,928 2,987; 15,847 16,079) 5,459 6,053) 8,134 11,617 31,810 37,250 6,623) 6,510 1,077 | 1,060 
COMES PRONINONES cccccinaccsvcves 2! 25 198 203 22! 204! 183 177) 844 1,039 2,510 2,623) 2,916 3,122 an 50 
NES cc sncdceubneuawes scuens 5,537 7,222 7,515 7,794 34,808 44,652; 6,818 8,243) 18,6/8 20,932 70,399 72,271 12,243 12,543 1,476 1,372 
Other current liabilities .......... 2,420 1,583 2,279 2,081 11,058 10,482) 2,683 2,784 7,814 7,704 17,737 18,649 7,982 7,797 362 | 412 
Revenue res. and carried forward... 7,254 7,659 9,694 10,207) 41,814 44,062) 10,545) 12,202) 42,372 44,651 82,259 89,917 36,781 32,683 2,154 2,239 
Net balances due to subsidiaries... |... ans 2 co eee wae aa I ae ° mak 658 92 40 40 ae | aaa 
PnOrity iNCOPOSES . wo. oo ssc cceceee 1,573 1,580 526 520 2,035 2,331 91 360, 4,714 6,139 9,256 9,294 3,860 3,963 45 56 
MP MUN cocendcdevcuusekeceua 119 113) 2,398 2,893 22,607 24,130) 2,598 2,923! 6,682, 7,461 8,476 8,069 429 461) 162 165 
FRUONCE GUIIUND oi.cc ccsccccsecss 2,572 2,572 2,687 2,687 13,159 13,159 1,677\ 1,637) 14,543 14,554 23,919 23,882; 5,175 5,175) 1,395 1,395 
CO SUNINE Sd ccunacaxiuecas 9,932 10,557 8,247 8,871 30,456 31,017, 12,219 14,414 32,149 33,108 76,096 79,670 14,643) 21,515 2,196 2,196 
WOO CIOS 6 okvecacvcccess 39,072 42,892 44,451 47,392 221,569 238,612 54,304 61,702 168,851 183,257 414,350 440,661 108,444 111,017 11,356 11,822 
Year’s Free Scrip Issues...... 1482 — | — 300 270 50.3 — 1,690 7,431 926 «61,384 2,240 — 6,372, _ a 
<a tanta aii ac Nai il 
<n igang ieee tami earlier ad 
Silk and | Oth , Oth TOTALS 
Industry vale Wool | ‘Cecaties Oil Rubber Tea oe _ALL GROUPS 
No. of Companies _ (4) (14) (11) (5) (45) (46) (35) 547 Companies 
Year | Prev. Latest Prev. Latest Prev. | Latest Prev. | Latest | Prev. | Latest Prev. Latest Prev. | Latest Prev. Latest 
PU ERS Hc ccockeceuccascaonan 6,184 6,422 23,068 25,465 13,573 14,587 14,795 17,087 14,224 14,465 21,533) 22,959| 186,873 195,549 1,175,153 |1,320,573 
Trade investments.........2eee000 44 22 ~=—«1,044 913 849 848 2,004 4,197 796 =«1,197 787 964 2/,895' 19,323) 90,519 93,369 
MS od Seu. Aaees din aaee da 3,288 3,470 27,524 22,789 6,270 7,281 3,490! 1,903 1,437 1,208 9,781' 8,954 23,522) 23,424) 638,005 | 658,491 
DINE iis br waceodwaiase eens’ | 1,387 1,525 8,058 7,518 3,574 3,709 3,850 4,062 723 687 4,161; 4,105 89,455 110,459 546,270 | 597,618 
Net balances due to parent company eas wa on ase) ok >-aed pe ae a aa in one an el 980 704 
MMNNOD, cudien secs weaker deans et = 678 308 147 24 1,036 1,036 1,64! 1,507 1,434 1,493) 1,379 1,560 32,541 27,546 
. | EERE eee 158 77 3,272 4,054 803 897 1,567 4,809 3,139 2,591 8,292, 6,427) 21,075 24,141' 192,187 190,890 
Other marketable investments .... ‘i ee 446 317, «1,411 «1,215 289 306 420 362 161 233, 18,851 19,312 46,217 49,184 
ne PIN ¢-csigucaewecakwane 425 425 3 aaa t 4 245 145 ee | i} 214, 5,246 5,583 76,772 77,511 
WO SRB cicccnasieuaws | 11,486 11,941 64,095 61,364 26,631 28,565 27,276 33,545 22,392 22,018 46,160 45,349 368,390 399,351 2,798,644 3,015,886 
Bank overdrafts and loans ........ | 608 686 1,649 1,591 1,594, 2,389 ... i 45 57. 1,778 2,754 29,780 27,946 126,979 128,494 
Reserve for future income tax .... 292 205 3,225 953 755 902 446 394 827 219 =-2,188 658 8,67! 8,642 113,566 109,366 
Depreciation and obsolescence .... 2,625 2,904 9,039 9,834 5,741 6,187 7,254 7,096 1,692: 1,760 2,969, 3,531' 37,698! 40,779 357,697 | 398,818 
Capital reserves...........00ceeee 1,313 1,329 1,076 1,110 /,868 1,151 14,073 1,270 3,943 4,185 5,860, 6,660 /8,793 19,302' 194,026 225,509 
Other SIE ciicikcaaiiedeswens D> gas is 66 oe 0 8 900 174 410 398 387) 408 5,8/0 7,038) 21,989 23,283 
Dba call COE CT TREO ECT EE 843 886 4,486 3,460 1,990 2,134 1,851 1,764 1,317| 1,191 5,221; 4,032| 67,726 90,607! 385,893 439,252 
Other current liabilities .......... 526 528 3,855 3,063 863 963 2,404 2,387 1,885 1,483 6,438 5,990 19,487 19,887 157,379 159,048 
Revenue res. and carried forward... 799 867 17,380 15,476 3,496 3,689 6,/09 12,125 3,340 3,548 8,091; 7,708 46,995 51,297 549,301 | 595,067 
Net balances due to subsidiaries... os ee 5! ae .« a a“ sie pan és ae ae 1,325) 1,205 3,955 1,897 
Minority interests ..........sseeee 10 16 1,283 1,300 175 177 ze ‘ii il 766 851, 31,342 31,849 92,826 | 91,241 
MOMNUCURUEN hc ah ok aan aaa 50 50 2,717 2,698 2,665 2,619 1,100 1,100 a war 588 544 41,625 41,143, 160,068 173,797 
Preference capital .........-..e0. 1,770 1,770 7,172 7,172 1,941, 1,941 100 100 74 74 1,125) 1,155; 21,292, 21,292; 158,594 | 160,238 
Ordinary capital.........0..-ce0e. 2,650 2,700 12,096 14,615 5,543 6405 6,035 7,135 8859 9,092 10,749| 11,058) 37,846 38,364 476,371 | 509,876 
Total Liabilities .............. 11,486 11,941 64,095 61,364 26,63! 28,565 27,276 33,545 22,392 22,018 46,160) 45,349) 368,390 399,351 2,798,644 3,015,886 
Year's Free Scrip Issues.... . _ 50 100 =—2,519 200 850 100 500 223 130 213 53 310 240 «20,717 23,194 


SSS enacts, 
* This group includes canals and docks, entertainment, finance and land, hotels and restaurants and warehousing. 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared’ 
















































WOE THREE cidsesscsscscsscse This week 
BriTIsH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages..'......0cceses Oct. 4th Western Europe : 
A ] I I i S Production and Consumption Sept. 20th Production and Trade...... Sept. 27th 
I a iaiscsscctessnsscstesns Oct. 11th British Commonwealth ...... Oct. Ith 
PEGCONN TORI: «65 iccsscsccesses Sept. 27th Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Sept. 20th 
Industrial Profits .............0 This week United Semtes ..ccccccccccesecee “ORE. 4 
(Million US Dollars) 
Exports (fob) Imports (cif) 
ea | | i 
1955 1956 | 1957 |January tol March to 1955 | 1956 1957 eemaie tol March to 
March, | June, | | March, June, 
1958 1958 1958 1958 
| | | 
WORLD | | 
ND catciciccsniccnsenicsainn 84,316 | 93,610 | 100,300 | 94,045 | 94,840 | 88,984 | 98,117 | 107,300 | 99,451 | 99,760 
' 
STERLING AREA : | | 
PU wo cNsks pee aks eebeeeen seasons 20,503 21,811 22,637 | 22,145 | 20,990 23,539 24,295 26,118 24,704 24,135 
United Kingdom.................. 8,468 9,290 9,684 9,653 9,084 10,867 {| 10,881 11,412 10,464 10,295 
UK overseas territories ............ 2,189 2,450 2,515 2,527 | = 2,723 2,997 | 3,244 3,118 | ss 
ENE Sc cssconigsaees eee ence 444 563 529 486 | 498 651 799 | 901 782 } 119 
DEIN hs S58 bceakwsacusds «awe 371 317 | 356 | 421? | x0" 381 428 425 450 me 
Other sterling countries............ 9,846 10,071 10,438 | 9,955 | a 9,949 | 10,417 | 11,462 11,150 je 
MMR ccccns sb Sessenensa'se ce 1,747 | 1,887 | 2,203 1,688 1,556 2,160 | 1,964 | 1,932 | 2,019 1,996 
ME «cc cuciwseaeeakune ee ee 407 364 | 353 360 | 254 507 | 342 | 379 | 344 275 
RE Losccavceanwetedeteecnd 244 222 | 229 358 | 516? 246 | 249 | 270 216 232? 
ee ee re er ery 1,276 1,288 1,350 1,205 | 964 1,413 | 1,698 | 2,154 1,708 1,509 
oak chabideliginasawancawed 519 | 477 360 veep | os 273 | 321 | 343 a 
PUNE Ss cbs cksriaddswscaenssud 3il 303 367 354 378 582 | 512 | 517 546 514 
MOMMIES 555 6aGs ese ae eas ewa coe 830" 840° | 875? 1,000? | 1,065 ? pa a se j ‘a a 
DEEAUR cane che ssaswiekeuestiewd 1,358 1,361 1,363 1,270 | 1,251 1,249 L35ot 1,431 | 1,445 1,394 
NEW POON ion cccnwaeens seinen 725 117 772 893 TTT 802 | 751 830 08 824 
Northern Rhodesia ............. i | | 
re 484 509 | 437 344 | 450 441 | 506 560 | 552 518 
Southern Rhodesia ............. | | | 
PARBAGD caitceccdndwnensinde<cae 401 | 340 | 337 | 388? oe 290 | 417 | 440 | 415? oe 
eee eee tees \ 1059 | 1183 | 1299 | 1168 | 1354 | 1,481 | ase | 1696 | 1922 | 1,814 
Union of South Africa ........... ’ | ’ , i ’ . . , ’ , , 
EUROPE | | | | | 
DEE cibe ak ssemcsnpue kde ee aies 26,060 28,523 31,741 | 30,477 | 30,739 29,027 | 33,257 | 36,828 | 34,456 34,161 
Belgium-Luxemburg ............ 2,776 3,162 | 3,186 3,170 | 2,949 2,830 wate | 3,432 | 3,145 | 3,038 
I it sc Bea 8 ta 1,057 | 1,112 | 1,174 L2i2 | 1,233 1,178 | 1,311 | 1,359 | 1,310 | 1,222 
PRN cobs ncn ketopeiaseeacas 4,911 | 4,541 ; 5,111 | 5,090 | 4,886 4,139 | 5,558 | 6,170 | 6,037 | 6,072 
Germany, Federal Republic...... 6,135 7,358 8,575 | 8,222 | 8,527 5,793 | 6,617 | 7,499 | 7,294 | 6,881 
SY 565 $5 eusehubacsawenbeeees 1,856 2,145 2,540 | 2,431 2,534 2,711 3,174 | 3,626 | 3,204 } 3,233 
; 
PMTIOINES: 5 ccs dcananeosaace«e 2,688 | 2,863 | 3,098 | 3,078 | 3,055 3,208 | 3.725 | 4,105 | 3,490 3,600 
POWAY isbn us anesdasnessoanse 633 | 772 | 822 | 764 | 690 1,090 | 1211 1,274 | 1,270 1,356 
OR oe bes bao k we SEDER eee 1,726 | 1,945 | 2,137 1,834 | 2,108 Lost | 2,209 | 2,424 | 2,481 2,245 
PMNs bcnctacadaeeeeennas 1,307 | 1,442 | 1,560 | 1,483 | 1,462 1,489 | 1,766 | 1,964 1,706 1,726 
Ie cit chacikanGenhsanaaen’s oA | 305 345 | 364 | 230 498 | 407 | 397 344 403 
Total related areas (excl. sterling area) 3,380 3,461 3,595 | 3,696 | ‘i 4,464 4,606 5,194 | 4,950 
Netherlands Antilles ............ 803 | 841 871 | 837 | one 996 | 1,062 | 1,163 | 1,112 
{ | | | | 
NORTH AMERICA | | | | | 
BP KSE ak ccusseradevheaniousenck 20,338 24,385 26,288 | 22,400 | 24,094 17,525 | 20,021 20,520 -19,022 19,929 
i wisisisnccscctcasectecseciaisinaci 15,554 | 19,097 | 20,821 | 17,654 | 18,308 12,369 | 13,751 14,174 | 13,792 | 13,733 
isi sitctsinitancernincnniisend 4,784 5,288 5,467 | 4,146 | 5,786 5,156 | 6270 | 6,346 | 5,230 | 6,1% 
| { | | 
LATIN AMERICA | | 
PR Sen Gnsd ddd ndesnGanaceneuin’ 7,970 8,635 8,654 7,990 8,225 7,553 | 7,940 | 9,274 | 8,053 | 8,440 
NUE i506 hwo vee eioice 929 | 944 975 971 | 1,017 1,173 | 1,128 1,310 | 1,155 | 1,251 
PE etctcughunewinansancne 1,423 | 1,482 | 1,392 1,084 | 1,279? 1,306 | 1,234 | 1,489 | 955 | oe 
Pe i Saeed Gad en ew heonmek 472 | 542 | 455 eae ee 376 | 554 | 441 ae an 
cinta tein aes Ciabsiiain vaeg-et 580 599 520 423 372 669 | 657 | 477 | 438 ¥%1 
POR crete Kenackek uae k-waemwwe eee 607 | 686 | 832 764 — 633 | 714 | 880 | 769 wee 
LOLI 807 880 | 727 700 i. 885 | 1,072 | 1,155 | 1,154 1,264 
EERE: 268 | 308 | 320 | 243 261 300 | 361 | 400 | 370 345 
PER Sn wissensddeseiececud 1,873 2,116 | 2,366 | 2,271 ae 1,092 1,249 | 1,868 1,705 as 
| ' | | | 
REST OF THE WORLD | 
PE R52 Cocicmincnaibeseasen eee 6,065 | 6,795 | 7,385 7,337 ~— 6,876 | 7,998 9,366 8,266 oes 
NN as iG Lei wkccanndandant 419 409 | 493 | 485 541 538 | 535 | 524 605 754 
IB oko sca nee nceweneceeee 946 | 896 969 | 620 sis 631 | 861 | T9T 594 oe 
PM Sine sabos chase Rees enw ewes we ' oe a oe tea 2952 | oa | 375? | 447? oes 
| RS aN I ee 2011 | 2501 | 2858 | 2844 | 2720 2.471 | 3.230 | 4,284 | 3,214 3,098_ 


Figures cover general trade as far as possible. 
years. (') Excludes China (mainland), USSR, and non-reporting countries of Eastern Europe. 


Area totals include estimates for countries for which data are not available. 
(*) Partly estimated. 


Data refer to calendar 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended October 11, 1958, there was 
an “ above-line ”’ deficit (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £15,907,000 compared with a surplus of 
{11,358,000 in the previous week and a deficit of 
{33,075, 000 in the corresponding period of last 
year. There was a net expe nditure ‘‘below-line’’ of 
15, 571,000, leaving a total deficit of £537,243,000 
compared with £566,722,000 in 1957-58. 


ee 


April 1, | April 1, | Week | Week 









Esti- 1957, = ended | ended 

£000 mate, to Oct. | Oct. 
1958-59 | Oct. 12, Oct. °n, 12, | 11, 

1957 1958 1958 





1957 | 


| 


Ord. Revenue 











Income Tax ...... (2312,500] 653,565! 704,444]12,139 14,915 
ie cceai 163,000} 38,700} 39,900} 1,100, 1,200 
Death Duties..... | 163,500) 96,000} 93,800} 3,100) 3,000 
NE 6.0 saxcknes 56,250] 36,700; 29,400] 1,000) 1,100 
Profits Tax, EPT & | | 

Mans 550 econeias | 275,000} 137,500; 160,700] 10,300 11,500 
Other Inland Rev. j 

ee re 110| | 
Total Injand Rev.. [2970, 250 962,575 1028,364] 27,639) 31,715 
re nasa, 940 644, 443)| 687, 646 24,017, 26, 800 
ae | 932,310] 467,885 468,250 5, 445) 4,665 








Total Customs and | | 
2189,250}1112,328 1155,896 

















Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 
so Treasury bill rate fell again at the 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 











: i | Oct. 16, | Oct. 8, | Oct. 15, 
tender on Friday last week, after two (£ million) | S957" | 1958" | 1958 
successive increases. The discount market 
raised its bid by 4d. to £99 Is. 9d. per Teaue Depariment* : 
: ‘votes in circulation ...... 1,969-7 | 2,018-5 | 2,014-1 

cent, and the increase does not appear Notes in banking dept.... | 30-6 | 31-9 | | 36-2 
to have been matched in the bids of out- Govt. debt and securities* | 1,996-2 } 2,046-2 | 2,046-2 
. ‘ " Other securities.......... 0-8 0-8 0-8 
side a feinae Saugevn the — Gold coin and bullion... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
ment was 9 on the wee! a £2 Coin other than gold coin. 3-0 3-0 3-0 
to £250 million, and total applications | paring Shiiineune 
were little changed at £424 million, the | Deposits: ; 

. , ’ Public accounts 11-6 12-9 11-1 
proportionate allotment at the market’s Bankers............ ‘2 | 939-7 | 219-1 | 246-8 
minimum bid rose from 44 to §5 per IN So aairexacewaescss 74-3 68-9 69-5 
cent; and while the market’s discount | ¢ Total ---..------2ss00005 325-6 | 3500-9 | 327-4 
rate fell by 1s. 4d. per cent, the average Government ............. 270-5 | 247-0 | 270-2 
rate on the whole allotment was down a and advances. .. os ae a 
by only just over 1s., to £3 13s. o?d. per Total .....ccccccccccccee | SORE 208-81) 200-6 
cent. At yesterday’s tender, the offer was | Banking department reserve. ~ a9 + 
maintained at £250 million. “ Proportion ”..........60. 10-1] 10-9 fi-3 


Credit conditions in Lombard Street 
have continued to be difficult. The dis- 
count houses were actually “in” the 
Bank at the penal rate through the first 
three days of this week, though in each 





iS Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue reduced to £2,050 million from £2,100 million 
on September 3, 1958. 















TREA ILL 
Excise ......0. 29,462 31,465, case the amount taken was very small; and SURY BILLS 
ee a on Monday, as on the previous Thursday 
Motor Duties ..... 104,000] 22,821; 23,905] 783) 985 = : 7? | ‘i > Bi 
the authorities gave fairly large special | Amount © milien) Three Months’ Bille 
PO (Net Receipts) . SOE stent es Date of —————---- — | — ngputceteas 
Broadeast Licences; 34,000] 11,000; 11,400] ... ei help through market purchases. In these Tender | Avetied Average Allotted 
Sundry Loans .... | 30,000] 22,963) 22,305} 60, 29) conditions of stringency, the discount Offered | “PPI | allotted] Rate of | at Max. 
Miscellaneous. .... | 120,000 101, 260 _ 41 Aes 2,539 130 market’s dealing margins have continued | | Allotment Rate 
ere 5439,500 232, 947 289,358) 60,483, 64,324) under pressure: bills have been sold to 4“ 
— 19 ° : ° 
Ord. Expenditure | the banks at 352, and flexible rates on | oct. 11| 260-0 | 416-4 | 260-0 0- 4i 
Debt Interest... | 695,000] 353,346 363,893} 6,987} 9,184 overnight loans have been 33-33 per cent. 1958 
eg ihe err The Treasury bill rate in the United |JUY 12) 2400 | g52-8 | 2a0°0 : = 
land Exchequer. | 73,000] 34,086; 37,103 3,062 y ne 7 » 18| 240-0 | 424-3 | 240-0 11- 40 
Other Cons. Funds! 10,000 4,631 4,168 1} 1 States turned upward again this week, » 25 | 240-0 | 449-8 | 240-0 2- 36 
wile Genwles 2 
Supply Services... 4292,859)2102,152 2125,595] 86,350 67,100) from 2.67 to 2.93 per cent, a new peak | en 2| sme] ne] cee ‘“ a 
MNF ecesiacen 5070, 859 |2494,215 2530,559 | 93,338 79,347 8| 250-0 | 467-9 | 250-0 3- 55 
for the year. * 15 | 250-0 | 437-8 | 250-0 5: 32 
Shing Funds... | 38,0001 19,067! 19,464] 220° 884 » 22| 250-0 | 437-4 | 250-0 6 28 
inking Funds. ... | 38,000! cee LONDON MONEY RATES » 29 | 270-0 | 424-1 | 270-0 1. 53 
“Above-line” Surplus or SS | 
Sept. 5| 270-0 | 434-6 | 270-0 0- 64 
«pulow lise * Wet Expand] 260,685 | 33,075| 16,907 | a rate (irom 5% °% | Discount rates , | > 12] 970-0 | 423-7 | 270-0 6- 51 
ture .. . | 286,387] 276,578] 3,631] 5,571 | TAF Ol Sic csacsee 4 Bank bills: 60days. 33-3#| ,, 19 | 270-0 | 413-7 270-0 9- 68 
oy eel eee oe Se Deposit rates (max.) , Smonths 33-34) ,, 26 | 260-0 | 381-4 | 260-0 6- 55 
‘ WS Sx nes eens 2 4months 3-34 
Total Surplus or Deficit... ... 566,722, 537,243| 36,706] 21,478 Discount houses .. 24° 6months 33-34 | Oct. 3| 270-0 | 424-8 | 260-0 1. 44 
Ne Receipts from : | | 10 | 250-0 | 423-6 | 250-0 55 
Tax Reserve Certificates. . | 139,719] 154,681]—4605| 1,076 | Money Fine trade bills : 
Savings Certificates. ...... —1,500! 67,900] —200; 4,300 Day-to-Day...... 23-3} 3months 44-5} | ; 
Defence Bonds ...J—10,511| 43,438]—1499 3,549 Treas. bills 2 months 38 4months 44-5} * On October 10th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 1s. 9d. 
Premmum Savings Bonds..| 40,830! 36,645] 860 1,890 | 3months 34% 6months 4}-5$ | secured 55 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
Total i : ; * At immediate notice. 





168,538 302,664)—-5264 10,815 | 


* Including net receipts of the Civil Contingencies Fund 


of {16 million in 1957 and £15 million in 1958. 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 





Ways and Means 


Treasury Bills Advances 





| 
| eS _ Total 
Date | | | Floating 
| —— ’ Public | Bank of Debt 
| Tender | Tap Depts. | England 
1957 
Out. 12 | 3,110-0 | 1,742-9] 220-0 we = -|:-5,072-9 
1958 | 
July 12} 3,280-0 | 1,611-2] 197-9 és 5,089-1 
» 19| 3,260-0 | 1,615-1] 228-2 a 5,103-2 
» 26! 3260-0} 1647-4] 183-6 és 5,091-0 
Aug. 2) 3,250-0 | 1643-1] 192-0 sii 5,085-1 
» 9) 3,270-0 | 1,569-9] 190-5 ‘a 5,030-4 
» 16 | 3,270-0 | 1,589-9} 209-4 ° 5,069-3 
» 23) 3,270-0 | 1630-9] 164-0 |... 5,064-9 
» 30| 3,260-0 | 1,636-1]} 174-9 | . | 5,071-0 
Spt. 6| 3,270-0| 1,644-6| 175-1 | 1-3 | 5,090-9 
» 13) 3,270-0 | 1,657-9] 178-3 | ... | 5,106-2 
» 20 3,270-0 | 1,704-4] 167-5 ; 5,141-9 
ae esnits! 
n 30 5,016- 4 202-4 oa 5,218-8 
if eee 
Ot. 4! 3290-0 | 1,736-2] 179-4 - 5,205-6 
» ll! 3310-0 | 1,773-4 | 183-1 ith 5,266-5 


United States $.. | 





f POON PIMs cccad Suctecwdecend 


| Price (s. d. per CO GD e cs ccvcced 


| The offer this week was for £250 million. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Official 
Rates 


[a 


October 15 








Market Rates: Spot 


October 9 | October 10 | October 11 | October 13 


October 4 | October 18 










2- 808-2803 2- 803-2- 80} | 





3/2-80 }-2- 8048/2. 80 #-2- 808 2- 803-2: 803 
| Canadian $ ...... s 2-724-2-72% | 2: 12-72 sy-2- 72 fe, 2-72-2-72h |2-72 4-2-7248 |2-72e-2° 7248 
| French Fr........ 1167-18-1184-82] 11761-11764 | 1176 11764-11764 | 11764-11763 | 1176-11764 | 11764-11763 
| Swiss Fr. ........ 12-15% -12- 33% }12- 208-12 - 20812-2035 0}|12- 20}-12- 203 12-20§-12- 203/12 - 208-12-203|12- 208-12- 20% 
| Belgian Fr. ...... 138-95 139-273 1139-274 |139-30- 139-30- 1139+ 30- 139-30- 
| 141-05 139-324 139-323} 139-35 139-35) 139-35 139-35 
Dutch Gld........| 10-56-10-72 |10-56}-10-56$ 10-56}~—10- 564! 10-563-10- 56% 10-568-10- 56% 10-563-10- 56? 10-563-10-57 
| W. Ger. D-Mk. ....11-67§-11-8443]11-684-116- 8} 11-68)-11-68}'11-68}-11-68} 11-68%-11-68; 11-684-11-68] 11-68}-11-68% 
Portuguese Esc... 79-90-81-10 | 80-25-80-40 | 80-30-80-40 | 80-30-80-40 | 80-30-80-40 | 80-35-80-45 | 80-40-80-55 
Italian Lire ...... 1736-17622 | 1743}-1743} | 17433-17444 | 1744-17444 | 17434-1744 | 17434-1744 | 1743-1743} 
Swedish Kr....... 14-373-14-592 114-483-14-49 |14-492-14-497 14-484-14-494 14-48{-14-49} 14-491-14-49} 14-498-14-498 
| Danish Kr........| 19-193-19-48} |19-32{-19- 33% 19-323-19- 334 19-32¢-19- 334 19-32}-19-33 |19-32{-19-334)19-334-19- 338 
Norwegian Kr. ...| 19-85-20-15 }19-99]-19-99$,19-99] 19-993 19-994-19-993 19-99$-19-993 19-99} 


19-99}/19-99}-19-99} 
One Month Forward Rates 


RE SUMUNE Bia ceccessccacceoans }-kc. pm }-kc. pm —tc. pm 3-4c. pm +-t4c. pm t-te. 
COON Do icccnchieececsuaccens y-ic. pm wc. pm —}c. pm %-tc. pm #-tc. pm #-tc. bs 
PO PU a cesius cn eaesis 2-4 dis 2-4 dis 2-4 dis 2-4 dis 2-4 dis 2-4 dis 
SO PRavctciendecccaws Z-fc. pm 1-jc. pm 1-3c. pm 1}-Ic. pm 1}-l1c. pm 1}-l1c. pm 
DN PE 26s qenteeeacclinweased ty pm-—par vy pm-—par t+: pm-—par we pm-par ty pm-par vy pm-—par 
Dc otdeesweaceyeeaenana par—jc. dis par—{c. dis par-—jc. dis tc. pm-par #-ic. pm Pes pm 
We SONNY EEG beds «ccnsawecenawe }pf. pm—par | }pf. pm—-par | }pf. pm-par | %¢-4pf. pm 4-ipf. pm —tpf. pm 
POON i cccccdanessteavens 4 pm-} dis $+ pm-—} dis $ pm-} dis | } pm-4 dis + pm-+ dis pm-+ dis 
SMEG sic-tcdedsuwkecetaacees 46 pm-—par 40 pm-—par 46 pm-par | $6 pm-par $6 pm-—par © pm—par 
. ME ist agdeneentavaeaeas 26 pm~—par 26 pm-par | 26 pm-par | 26 pm-par 26 pm—par pm-—par 


46 pm—46 dis | $6 pm-}0 dis | $6 pm-}o dis | $6 pm-—}o dis | 46 pm-jo | 


Gold Price at Fixing 
250/44 | aia | 250/34 | 


46 _ ie dis 


250/43 | 


250/24 | 250/1 


whatever kind of business 
you are planning in Canada 


. we suggest you contact Imperial Bank of 
Canada. With branches coast to coast, Imperial 
Bank can provide you with up-to-date infor- 
mation on trends, developments and business 
opportunities in Canada. Such information 
is readily available from the London Represen- 
tative, Imperial Bank of Canada, 116 Cannon St., 
E.C.4, or Imperial Bank of Canada, Head 
Office, Toronto |, Canada. 


IMPERIAL 


BANK OF CANADA 


Branches Coast to Coast in Canada 
and Correspondents throughout the World 


THE CENTRAL ||| anc sone eueenetoon 
BANK OF INDIA ||| ROAD. DISTANCE CHART 
LIMITED which has recently been revised 


and reissued? 


(Incorporated in India. The Liability of the 
Members is limited) 


Riebteaed 4911 The Chart shows the distances 
between 186 cities and towns and 
contains much other information 
of value to motorists. Copies can 
be obtained from any of the Com- 
pany’s offices countrywide. 


Paid-up Capital ......Rs.3,14,54,250 (£2,359,068) 
Reserve Fund and 

Other Reserves ... ...Rs.4,03,60,820 (£3,027,061) 
Deposits (31.12.57)Rs.1,54,86,72,924 (£116, 150,469) 


Note : The Sterling equivalents of the Rupee figures shown above have been 
converted at the rate of 1/6d. per Rupee. 


Chairman - . - - Sir Homi Mody, K.B.E. 
Vice-Chairman . - - - C. H. Bhabha, Esq. 
Branches and Pay Offices in all important Commercial 
Centres of India, Pakistan and Burma 
HEAD OFFICE: 
MAHATMA GANDHI ROAD, FORT, BOMBAY 1 
LONDON OFFICE: 
159 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 Head Offices: 
London Adviser - - - Sir Cecil Trevor, C.I.E. 


; en LIVERPOOL : LONDON: 
ee | North John St., 2. 24/28 Lombard St., E.C.3 


Ry nae 
Meh S 


Seis.) 
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me SANWA BANK un. 


HEAD OFFICE: OSAKA, JAPAN 
CAPITAL : i 5,000,000,000 


Complete Banking 
and Trust Services 


LONDON BRANCH 
Garrard House, 31-45 Gresham Street, London, E.C.2. 


SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH 
465 California Street, San Francisco, Calif., U.S.A, 


REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES 
NEW York: 26 Broadway, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 
TAIPEI: FORMOSA. 


Enquiries are welcomed from businessmen wishing to 
extend their activities in Eastern Markets. With over 100 
Branches in the leading centres of Industry and Commerce 
in India, Pakistan, Malaya, Burma and Hongkong, The 
United Commercial Bank is well equipped to advise on 
trading potentialities. The Bank’s Quarterly Review, which 
contains helpful factual information on current economic 
and industrial conditions, is available on request. 


THE UNITED COMMERCIAL BANK 


LIMITED 
Incorporated in India 
HEAD OFFICE, 2 INDIA EXCHANGE PLACE, CALCUTTA 
LONDON OFFICE, 12 NICHOLAS LANE, EC4. 
Paid-up Capital Rs. 20,000,000 Reserve Fund Rs. 13,400,000 


The Bank is well equipped to act as Correspondents of 
other Banks. Rupee Travellers’ Cheques issued in 
convenient denominations. 


Chairman, G. D. Birla. General Manager, S. T. Sadasivan. 


People 
like 
JACK 
and 
JACK 
and 
JACK 


ARE WORTH MILLIONS 


They have added something 


like £500 million to the 
nation’s net savings in 
twelve years through 
industrial life assurance. 
Ten million families save 
in this way, with the help 
of the Home Service 
Insurance Man. Together, 
they form a great thrift 
movement that helps 
people to help the nation 
by helping themselves. 


issued by the Industrial Life Offices Associatio 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


TRONOH MINES LTD. 


MR J. H. RICH’S REVIEW 


The fifty-sixth annual general meeting of 
Tronoh Mines Limited, was held on October 
10th at 73 Cheapside, London, EC. 


Mr J. H. Rich, Chairman, presided and 
the following is an extract from his circulated 
Statement : 


After providing for taxation, there remains 
a balance of profit for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1957, of £766,518. £370,000 has 
been transferred to General Reserve and 
£30,000 has been placed to a Reserve 
against Unquoted’ Investments. Dividends 
totalling 2s.. per share, less Income Tax, 
have been paid in respect of the year, and 
the Directors recommend payment of a final 
dividend of 6d. per share, together with a 
bonus of 6d. per share less Income Tax, 
leaving a balance of £335,677 to be carried 
forward to the current year. 


The working profit of Tin Lay Limited, 
our wholly owned subsidiary, is about the 
same as last year. Owing to the recent pur- 
chase by Tronoh Mines Limited of the Puket 
dredge and leases, it will be possible to utilise 
the Puket quota for production by the Tin 
Lay Dredge. 


The “teething” troubles experienced by 
the grab dredge of Aokam Tin Limited, in 
which we have a financial stake, have not yet 
been finally overcome but progress 1s being 
made in that respect. One encouraging 
feature disclosed by the operations is that 
the ground contains high tin values, thus 
confirming the boring results. 


The Company continues to pursue its 
policy of prospecting for new areas through 
the medium of Tromal Prospecting Limited, 
which is financed by the associated companies 
of the Tronoh-Malayan Tin Group. Atten- 
tion has been mainly devoted to testing sea 
areas off the Siamese coast. No payable area 
has yet been defined but the results to date 
are certainly encouraging and fully justify 
further prospecting. 


MINING OPERATIONS 


As regards our mining operations in 
Malaya, the severity of restrictions so far as 
this company is concerned may be appre- 
ciated from the following facts: the monthly 
output last year averaged 230 tons, whereas 
for the first two quota periods (6 months) 
of the current year, the permitted output 
averaged 118 tons per month. ‘The third 
quota period will show a slight increase due 
to grouping with Southern Tronoh, but the 
fourth quota period will show a decrease 
owing to the decision to cut production 
further by 8 per cent. The quota is at present 
being produced by the three dredges at 
Kampar section working 5 days a week, this 
being designed to reduce hardship on the 
labour force to a minimum. 


On August 31st the Federation of Malaya 
became an independent Sovereign State 
within the Commonwealth. In my statement 
last year I expressed my confidence in the 
future pf the country under its changec} 
status and nothing has arisen since then to 
shake that confidence which has further been 
strengthened by the words of the Ruler in 
his speech at the State opening of the Legis- 
lative Assembly, when he said: “ Malaya is 
determined to maintain confidence in its 
financial standing as a field for investors at 
home and abroad.” This encouraging state- 


ment has been followed by an announcement 





that the Federation Government plans in 
conjunction with other countries in South 
East Asia to offer business men an inter- 
national agreement against expropriation and 
discrimination. 


TIN CONTROL 


The International Tin Agreement became 
effective as from December 15, 1957. It is 
interesting to see the effect it has on the six 
signatory producing countries. The produc- 
tion of these countries during the year 1957 
was 152,236 tons while the total of the allow- 
able export quotas from December 15, 1957, 
to December 31, 1958, is 93,000 tons, a 
decrease in production of 59,236 tons. The 
total world production for 1958 is estimated 
to be 119,000 tons, made up of 92,000 tons 
from the signatory countries, 12,000 tons 
from outside producers (other than Russia) 
and 15,000 tons of exports from Russia; 
while consumption, excluding Russia and 
China, is calculated to be 137,000 tons, show- 
ing a deficiency of some 18,000 tons. It is 
surprising that with such a deficiency the 
Buffer Stock Manager has been called on so 
heavily to purchase tin to maintain the floor 
level of £730 per ton. But consumers were 
aware that the financial resources of the 
Buffer Stock Manager were limited and that 
it might not be possible for him to maintain 
that price level. There was therefore no 
incentive for them to carry stocks adequate 
for their requirements and every incentive 
to them to run down their stocks as rapidly 
as possible and to work on a hand to mouth 
basis. The lack of confidence thus pro- 
duced together with the USA recession in 
industrial activity made the position of the 
Buffer Stock Manager vulnerable. 

At this stage considerable quantities of 
Russian tin were thrown on the market 
with the result that the Buffer Stock has 
been compelled at least for the time being 
to withdraw its support of the floor price 
level and to allow the unfettered price 
mechanism of the open market to operate. 
Though temporarily this may appear 
unpleasant to producers I believe it will 
react to their advantage by helping to 
restore the confidence of consumers. The 
rise in exports of Russian tin to the free 
world from 450 tons in 1956 to about 9,000 
tons in 1957 and nearly double that rate in 
1958 is significant. Imports of Russian tin 
into the United Kingdom in the second 
quarter of this year amounted to 2,090 tons 
compared with 629 tons for the correspond- 
ing period of last year. The average three 
months tin price .for the second quarter of 
1957 was £767 per ton; the price for the 
second quarter of the current year was £730 
per ton. It seems strange that at the higher 
t'n price only 629 tons were exported com- 
pared with 2,090 tons at the lower price, 
The only explanation to be assumed is that 
Russia intended to do her utmost to wreck 
the tin control scheme. Seeing that the major 
producers of tin are what are known as 
under-developed countries, it is hard ta 
reconcile Russia’s attitude with her much 
vaunted policies of helping under-developed 
countries. This furnishes another instance 
of how little reliance can be placed on her 
declared intentions. In these circumstances 
one wonders whether any useful purpose 
would be served had she accepted the recent 
invitation to her to join the International Tin 
Council. Personally I consider it would be 
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harmful if she were to do so, as it would 
put her in a position to obtain information 
to further her own interests at the expense 
of the industry as a whole. 


The source of the Russian tin remains 
somewhat of a mystery owing to the lack 
of statistics from that country. Russia is a 
buyer and seller of tin as well as a producer, 
but the amount of her production is not 
known outside. As control schemes incor- 
porating price control are so largely depen- 
dent upon accurate statistics the position as 
regards the source of Russian tin calls for 
urgent investigation by the International Tin 
Council if future difficulty is to be avoided. 
There is always a tendency for outside 
sources of production to increase under con- 
trol, as was proved in the last control scheme 
and full investigation is called for if we are 
to know just where we are going. 


A subject which has been constantly 
stressed from time to time by the Chamber 
of Mines and Chairmen of Mining Com- 
panies is the need for a more liberal land 
alienation policy. At the present the Mining 
industry is suffering from acute land starva- 
tion. The seriousness of the position is shown 
by the fact that at April 30th this year no 
less than 14 dredges were closed down, not 
because of tin restriction, but because of the 
exhaustion of their ore reserves and many 
more mines are rapidly running out of land. 


This Company, in conjunction with its 
associated companies of the Tronoh- 
Malayan Tin Group, is sponsoring a scheme 
for provision of group scholarships for 
Malayans at the Camborne School of Mines 
and of maintenance during the courses. We 
already have three young men studying at 
the School and two more are just starting. 
We feel that this scheme will go some way 
to assist Malayans to fulfil their legitimate 
aspirations and we are confident that Share- 


holders’ will approve the expenditure 
incurred. 


COWBURNS & SCOTTS 
(BEVERAGES) LIMITED 


IMPROVED RESULTS 





The twenty-second annual general meeting 
of this company was held on October 15th 
at Nottingham, Mr W. H. Whitaker, FID, 
chairman, presiding. The following is an 
extract from his circulated statement for the 
year to March 31, 1958: 


Trading profit for the Group before taxa- 
tion is £27,056, an increase of £16,970. I 
feel certain you will have read with satisfac- 
tion the considerable improvement of the 
year’s working over the two _ preceding. 
During the year we acquired the whole of the 
capital of G. W. Waugh Ltd., mineral water 
manufacturers, comprising a factory and 
plant in Sheffield where we have a consider- 
able trade. By this acquisition we hope to 
develop still further our trade, after the 
reorganisation of the company is completed. 


The alterations and extensions to the 
Nottingham restaurant and bars have fully 
justified our efforts. We have completed 
alterations to our Stratford property and 
during the current year have extended our 
restaurant, “The Mulberry Tree.” 


The wine and spirit side of your business 
is steadily increasing and in my opinion will 
continue to do so. For the soft drink side, 
1956 was a shocking year for weather and 
1957 not much better. Our weather is ouf 
most severe competitor. We are constantly 
endeavouring to produce drinks that will 
demand an all the year round trade. If it 
were not for the heavy taxation that industry 
is called uvon to bear, we would be able t0 
expand more quickly. 
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THE RANK ORGANISATION LIMITED 





The following are the salient features from the Report and Accounts 
of The Rank Organisation Limited and its Subsidiary Companies 
for the 52 weeks ended 28th June, 1958. 





Group Profits As the result of the alarming and unexpected acceleration in the decline in cinema 
attendances which commenced in the summer of 1957, the Group profits for the year, which 
amounted to £1,781,499 before tax, showed a substantial reduction compared with the previous 
year. Aft:r providing for tax and for outside shareholders’ interests, the net profit attributable 
to The Raak Organisation amounted to £196,450. The Preference dividend and the proposed 
5% Ordinary dividend absorbed £158,485. No transfer is accordingly made to Reserve this 
year, but the Reserves accumulated in past years are very substantial. 


Film Production Eighteen films were released during the year and the production organisation 
has operated most efficiently. Unfortunately the over-all financial result was not satisfactory 
due to the heavy fall in theatre attendances and to the change in public taste resulting from 
competitive television programmes. The loss this year is regarded as exceptional and the 
current year should show a considerable improvement. 

The work of our Contract Artistes has been warmly received and has been publicly recognised 
by the number of awards they have obtained. 


Entertainment Tax The Group paid over £7,700,000 in tax, the heavy burden of which became 
intolerable in view of the fall in cinema attendances in 1957. In January 1958 a submission 
was again made to the Chancellor for the abolition of the tax. The measure of relief granted 
in the 1958 Budget, operating from 4th May 1958—welcome as it was—still leaves the Cinema 
Industry paying some 15% of its gross receipts in Entertainment Tax—from which all other 
forms of entertainment are free. This discrimination appears wholly unjustifiable. 


Film Industry Defence Fund The Industry has taken concerted action to mitigate the 
undoubted damage caused to cinema attendances by the showing of old feature films on 
television. 

An Authority has been set up to acquire the television rights of British feature films out of funds 
to be provided by means of a levy on box-office receipts. 


Exhibition Domestic exhibition has had a difficult year as a result of the decline in attendances 
which shows no signs of having been arrested. There is also a serious decline in the availability 
of films, both British and American, which attract the public. This inevitably means there 
will have to be a material change in the pattern of exhibition and distribution involving the 
further closing of a number of theatres. The need for the rationalisation of the Industry is 
pressing and the Organisation would like to participate in a national scheme. At present it 
does not appear that the Industry will approach the problem on this basis and we are proceeding 
with our own scheme. 

The results overall of our overseas exhibiting interests have been maintained. 


Distribution Domestic distribution has suffered from the fall in box-office takings. As a step 
towards rationalisation of distribution facilities we have made arrangements to distribute 
RKO product in many countries. 

Despite reduced cinema attendances in the Eastern Hemisphere we have secured an increased 
share of a reduced market. 

There has been some improvement in the Canadian results and progress has been made in 
South America. 

The task of entering the market in the USA has proved to be difficult. Losses have inevitably 
been incurred but the venture is so important, not only to the Group but to the whole of the 
British i. Industry, that we are persevering. The whole of the development loss has been 
written off. 


The Gramophone Record -Field We have decided to ent:r this field and have formed a 


company, Rank Records Limited, to manufacture and sel! gramophone records under the 
label ‘‘ Top Rank ”’. 


Commercial Television § The Southern Television station, in which the Group has a one-third 
interest, opened on 30th August 1958 and is operating satisfactorily. 


Rank Precision Industries Group An important internal re-organisation is being carried 
out which will help to achieve the policy of developing activities outside the Cinema Industry. 
The long and happy association with Bell & Howell of Chicago has continued and the sales 
volume of G. B. Bell & Howell products is steadily increasing. 

We are developing new lines of electronic products for use in association with computers and 
other equipment. 

Rank Cintel Limited and Bush Radio Limited The turnover of Bush has risen to a 
record level but profit margins were lower as the result of meeting the more difficult trading 
conditions arising from Government credit restrictions. 

The numerous Government projects handled by Rank Cintel are continuing satisfactorily. 


Renk-XeroX Limited The successful introduction of xe-ographic equipment in the United 
Kingdom and in overseas markets confirms our confidence for future development of this new 
venture. 

Many new xerographic machine designs are reaching an advanced stage of development in the 
Haloid XeroX laboratories in Rochester USA. These will be passed to our factories and will 
ensure a steady expansion of the company. 


The Rank Laboratories (Denham) Limited A substantial increase in turnover has been 
secured, mainly from our steadily increasing export business and from the television medium. 


The Future Although our future results must be governed to a substantial extent by the trend of 
cinema attendances and the abolition or continuance of Entertainment Tax, I feel sufficiently 
confident to anticipate an improvement in our trading figures for the current year. If we see 
the end of Entertainment Tax, I believe that with the maximum efficiency of operation within 
the Industry, or failing that within the Organisation, we shall see a fair return on the capital 
invested in our business and a steady growth in our diversified activities. 


* A copy of the Chairman’s full statement and Annual Accounts may be obtained from 
The Rank Organisation Ltd., 38 South Street, London, W.1 
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R. G. SHAW & COMPANY 


(Eastern Merchants and Sec-etaries) 


The seventeenth annual general meeting of 
R. G. Shaw & Company Limited was held 
on October 14th in London, Sir Harry 
Townend (chairman and managing director) 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated review: The Group profit before taxa- 
tion amounted to £208,575, as compared with 
£206,344 for the previous year, and after 
deducting taxation, there remains £104,247, 
as compared with £96,578 for last year. 


Our Tea Companies in Assam and in 
Ceylon, which can be classed as producers of 
Quality Tea, had a successful year, as was 
also the case with the Companies in Pakistan; 
the Companies in the Dooars district of 
Northern India, however, which are pro- 
ducers of Medium type Tea, incurred small 
losses on the year’s working. New season’s 
Quality Teas are again selling extremely well. 


The price of natural Rubber showed a 
further decline in 1957. As production and 
consumption this year are expected to be 
more or less in balance, it seems unlikely 
that there will be a marked up-turn in prices 
in the foreseeable future. 


_ Trading conditions on the merchanting 
side of our business have been affected by 
restrictions placed on Imports by India and 
Pakistan, and elsewhere by reason of the 
general fall in the price of primary commo- 
dities which is being experienced in the East. 


Trade with Iraq and Iran continued at a 
satisfactory level. The current financial 
year has got off to a satisfactory start. 


The report was adopted and a dividend of 
20 per cent approved. 





THE CHARTERED BANK 


INCREASE OF CAPITAL 


An extraordinary general meeting of The 
Chartered Bank was held on October 8, 
1958, at the Head Office, 38 Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C.2, for the purpose of con- 
sidering resolutions increasing the authorised 
capital of the Bank from £4,400,000 to 
£5 million by the capitalisation of £600,000 
standing to the credit of the Reserve Fund. 


Mr V. A. Grantham, the Chairman of the 
Bank, presided. 


Mr W. G. Pullen, General Manager, read 
the notice convening the meeting. _ 

The Chairman first proposed “That the 
capital of the Company be increased by 
£600,000 by the creation of 600,000 new 
shares of £1 each.” 

The resolution was seconded by Sir John 
Tait, Deputy-Chairman of the Bank, and 
carried unanimously. 

The Chairman then proposed “ That upon 
the recommendation of the. Court it is desir- 
able to capitalise the sum of £600,000 being 
part of the undivided profits of the Company 
standing to the credit of the Reserve Fund 
and accordingly the Court be and is hereby 
authorised and directed to appropriate the 
said sum to the members on the Register 
of Members at the close of business on 
Saturday, the 4th day of October, 1958, 
holding Stock in the capital of the Company 
in proportion to the amount of Stock held 
by them respectively, and to apply such sum 
on behalf of the said Stockholders in paying 
up in full 600,000 unissued shares of {1 
each, such shares to be allotted and dis- 
tributed credited as fully paid up to and 
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amongst the said Stockholders in the pro- 
portion aforesaid.” 


The resolution was seconded by Sir John 
Tait and carried unanimously. 


The Chairman finally proposed “That as 
soon as the said 600,000 shares shall have 
been allotted and credited as fully paid up 
pursuant to the above resolution, the said 
shares shall be converted into £600,000 Stock 
ranking in all respects pari passu with the 
existing £4,400,000 Stock of the Company.” 

The resolution was seconded by Sir John 
Tait and carried unanimously. 

The Chairman stated that the Stock Ex- 
change were prepared to grant a quotation 
in the additional shares created by the 
capitalisation and dealings could take place 
as from October 9th. The Court of Direc- 
tors would authorise immediately the trans- 
fer of £400,000 from Contingencies to 
Reserve Fund. The Bank’s capital would then 
stand at £5 million and the Reserve Fund 
at £54 million. 


TAP & DIE 
CORPORATION 


DISTRIBUTION MAINTAINED 





The eighth annual general meeting of The 
Tap & Die Corporation Limited was held 
on October 16th in London. 


Mr D. G. N. Lloyd-Lowles, chairman, in 
the course of his speech, said: At the last 
annual general meeting I warned you that 
sales were then running at a lower level. 


Industrial conditions deteriorated rapidly 
in the ensuing months. The rise in prices 
on the Stock Exchange does not necessarily 
reflect increased activity in the factories and, 
although, so far as our own business is con- 
cerned, I should like to think that there are 
indications that the worst is over, this is not 
to say that orders are yet up to 1956-57 
levels. 


Two things emerge, however, which are 
encouraging and which show the underlying 
strength of the Corporation. First, although 
the total volume of sales of screwing tools in 
this country during the year was appreciably 
lower than in the previous year, our share of 
the market was slightly higher. Our overseas 
sales remain at practically the same very high 
percentage of total United Kingdom exports 
of screwing tools as last year. 


Secondly, the fall in our turnover is less 
than for the machine tool industry as a whole. 


In view of our strong reserves and cash 
position, equal together to more than the 
whole of our issued capital, the board decided 
to make the same distribution as last year. 


Our liquid position has still further im- 
proved and excess of current assets and 
quoted investments over current liabilities 
now amount to £804,000, including stocks 
and work in progress at £507,000. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


BARCLAYS BANK 
LIMITED 


An Extraordinary General Meeting of the 
Stockholders of Barclays Bank Limited was 
held on October 9th at the Head Office of the 
Bank, 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 


Mr A. W. Tuke, Chairman of the Bank, 
presided. 


The Meeting approved the Ordinary 
Resolution directing a capitalisation of 
Reserves on the basis that the holder of each 
£4 of Ordinary Stock on the register of 
Stockholders at the close of business on 
September 6, 1958, should receive one £1 
Ordinary Share (to be converted immediately 
into Stock) credited as fully paid. The 
Meeting also approved the,Special Resolution 
altering the Articles of Association of the 
Company. Both of these Resolutions had 
been circulated to Stockholders with the 
Notice of the Meeting. 





AND 
9/- a line. 


BUSINESS PERSONAL 


DIRECTORS, EXECUTIVES, 
MANAGERS ! 


All holding positions of responsibility in 
industry and commerce should visit the 


DIRECTORS’ AND EXECUTIVES’ 
EXHIBITION 


R.H.S. OLD HALL, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1., 
OCTOBER 20 to 24. Admission 3s. 


A wide range of products and services of special 
interest to executives—both for their companies 
and for their individual requirements. This event 
is quite different from any existing exhibition, 
and includes 28 exhibitors who have never shown 
elsewhere. 


ONDON ENGINEERING Company with comprehen- 
sive Machine, Fitting and Fabricating Shops would 
like to hear from Principals or Agents having engineering 
work to place on commission or as sub-contract work at 
competitive prices.—Write in strict confidence to Box 1053. 
_—— company wishes to invest surplus capital in 
ably managed but under-capitalised private companies. 
Acquisition of cgntrolling interest is not essential.—Replies 
treated in absolute confidence to be sent to Chairman, 
Box 1056. 
ONSULTANTS in Singapore and Maleya have clients 
interested in the manufacture. or production under 
licence. of engineering products.—Enquiries to R. Hackett 
& Associates. P.O. Box 1286. Singapore. 
HE COMING CRISIS OF 1959 (20 pp. 6mo, 5s.), 
post free from INVESTMENT RESEARCH, 36 Regent 
Street. Cambridge. 
YPING MSS.— Speed and accuracy’ guaranteed. 
2s. 1.000 words.—Vera Norman, 28 Victoria Drive, 
Leigh-on-Sea. Essex. 
HINA NEWS ANALYSIS, independent weekly news- 
letter. now in its sixth year. Fully documented, 
weekly essay-reviews of every aspect of communist China, 
political, economic, cultural. based on objective analysis 
of the vernacular publications. For specimen copies, 
apply: C.N.A., P.O., Box 5517, Kowloon, Hong Kong. 
TATISTICAL CONSULTANCY SERVICES offered, 
more particularly Trend Forecasting and Administra- 
tive Controls. Box 1013. 
HEN is a wine like a melody? When it’s El Cid 
Sherry. That’s the superb Amontillado that has 
all the fiavour of slow old Spanish tunes. It pleases the 
palate as music pleases the ear. 
VERYTHING FOR THE CAMERA EXCEPT THE 
VIEW.—City Sale & Exchange, Ltd., 66 Cheapside, 


Et..2. 

gece warm while you pay! Nu-way oil-firing makes 
your house warm and cosy without dirt, dust or 

labour. Send for details of Nu-way oil-firing. the cheapest 

form of automatic heat. Now available on credit purchase 

terms.—Nu-way Heating Plants, Ltd. (Box A56), Droit- 


wich. 
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RCHIDS.—Buy direct from actual producers! Six 
flowering size Cymbidiums, different colours, for £6; 
two Cypripedium Hybrids, two Odontoglossums, one 
Coelogyne. one Dendrobium for £5 10s.; flowering size 
Cattleyas 25s. each; thousands of unflowered seedlings 
and hundreds of curious orchids. Send for lists. Our 
illustrated booklet, ** Simplicity of Orchid Growing,” will 
be sent free on application.—Mansell & Hatcher Ltd, 
Dept. E, Craggwood Nurseries, Rawdon, Leeds . 
HE Purchasing Officers’ Association maintains an 
Appointments Register, and employers requiring the 
services of purchasing staff are invited to communicate 
with the Association at Wardrobe Court, 146A Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. (City 3841.) 


MANUFACTURERS ! 
STYLING PROBLEMS ? 


Consult 
DESIGN & INDUSTRIAL STYLING COMPANY. LTD 
15 Moray Place 
Edinburgh 
Telephone CAL 6751 





* Niaggy marote PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 
‘ (Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 
Ontario & Quebec Railway Company 5 per Cent 
Debenture Stock, 6 per Cent. Common _ Stock. In 
Preparation for the payment of the half-yearly interest 
payable on Ist December next, the DEBENTURE 
STOCK TRANSFER BOOKS will be CLOSED on 
Ist November and will be reopened on 2nd December 
The half-yearly interest on the Common Stock will be 
paid on Ist December to holders of record on Ist 
November.—R. *. TREMAYNE, Deputy _ Secretary. 
8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London, S.W.1. 10th 
October, 1958. 


APPOINTMENT REQUIRED 
“A YOUNG woman graduate with experience in industry 
and private research seeks interesting work in 
London for six months only.—Box 1054. ; 


APFOINTMENTS 
COUNTY COUNCIL OF ESSEX 


COUNTY PLANNING DEPARTMENT 


Applications invited for the following posts: 


(1) Senior Planning Assistant. Special Grade 
(£750 to £1.030) at Wanstead. Applicants must 
have had practical experience in the preparation 
of development plans in urban areas and be able 
to take charge of a small section of staff. 
Experience in, and a flair for, statistical and 
research work related to planning regarding 
population, industry, employment, education, etc., 
will be an advantage. 

Applicants should be Corporate Members of 
the Town Planning Institute or other comparable 
professional institute. or possess a University 
Degree in Economics or Geography. 

(2) Planning Assistant, A.P.T. Grade 1 (£575 
to £725) at Broomfield. Applicants will be 
required to undertake duties in the Detailed 
Planning and Design Section at Headquarters. 
particularly in regard to elevational control and 
housing layouts and should have aptitude for an 
experience in work of this nature. 


Five-day week; day release facilities; medical examina- 
tion; superannuation. 

Applications on forms to be obtained from County 
Planning Adviser. Broomfield Place, Broomfield, Chelms- 
— to whom they should be returned by November 3, 
958. 

HERE is a vacancy for a Research Assistant in the 

Research Department of the Labour Party to specialise 
in the fields of social security, health and local govern- 
ment matters. Knowledge of one or more of these sub- 
jects as well as a University degree would be an advantage. 
Salary, depending on experience. £635-£850 per annum.— 
Application form, obtainable from the Secretary, Labour 
Party. Transport House, Smith Square, S.W.1, to be 
returned by November 1. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY 


LECTURESHIP AND ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP 
IN LAND ECONOMY 


Applicants should have specialised knowledge of land 
values, the economics of land use, the economics of 
housing, or fiscal policy relating to land. 

Salary scales £1,100 to £1,800 and £800 to £1,000. with 
certain other allowances. 


ASSISTANTSHIP IN RESEARCH 


Applicants should be qualified to undertake research 
in economic, legal, or social problems related to the use, 
tenure, or development of land. 

Salary scale £650 to £850. 

Further information may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary of the Board of Estate Management, 74 Trumpington 
Street, Cambridge. Closing date for applications: 
November 22, 1958. 





AIR SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Subscriptions to many countries can be sent 
either by direct second-class airmail or in 
bulk by air freight for onward posting from 


central distribution points. Airmail 


variably more expensive but usually quicker 


by about 24/48 hours. 
is shown this 


available or 


either not 


Where only one service 
is because the alternative is 


not recommended. 








Airmail | Air Freight || Airmail | Air Freight 
Pustrala <..c.cs 5, EO SS. — | PRs csasnewes: Re ae _ 
SINR cis. cu eos oa 1$25 or £9 || jordan ........... €& 15s. _ 
ee ae — || Lebanon.......... £7 15s. _ 
MIRA iwsicccicecas te Mee oo 5 PR vcsecsces SP _ 
East Africa........ £9 Os. £7 10s. || New Zealand..... £10 6s. _ 
PURE csc'osiceccces Wee rom £6 10s. NIGP .ccccccss. £9 O&. £6 10s. 
is in- Europe.....scs0se 6 O —_ | Pakistan.......... & & _ 
SHANA cccsesaecee ey ks £6 10s | Philippines ....... £10 6s. — 
Gibraltar, Malta... £5 Os. oa Rhodesia (N. & S.). £9 Os. = 
Hongkong........ — £8 15s S. AlTR...cc0000 FF & £7 10s. 
MBSA Sid Sacsnen Se ees £7 10s. S. America ...600. £9 @&. _ 
INGONESIA. <55.0:005:0, 9 OR. _ SUB cccsascccse EF EOS. £6 15s. 
Wan, WEG. .ccsccee Me. _ RRs vancncuees _ $25 or £9 
BE) oicccaisciaae Se POs _ West Indies ...... €9 Os. _ 
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aid ef research. 
workers of 
British-born 
Kingdom 


but preference is 
provision for research is inadequate. 
The duration of the awards does not extend over more 
than twe 
amount depends on the nature of the research and the 
cheumstances of the applicant 


APPOINTMENTS 


Vacant 9/- a line ; Required 6/- a line. 








AUTOMATIC DATA 
PROCESSING 


OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 


The Operational Research Department of The 
Stecl Company of Wales Limited (Steel Division), 
Port Talbot, has vacancies for men with qualifica- 
tions and experience in the mechanisation of office 
systems connected with production control. The 
Department is also prepared to train graduates 
without previous experience in this type of work. 


A capacity for logical conceptual thinking will 
be more important than the particular discipline 
studied. The work will relate to a given project 
extending over a term of years and will embrace 
beth Organisation and Method and Operational 
Research aspects of Automatic Data Processing. 
its eventual scope in the hands of the right men 
cannot be defined but is certainly very ereat. 


Those wishing to apply should giving 


jull details of age, experience, present salary and 


write 


any information considered relevant to:— 


SUPERINTENDENT, Personnel Services, 


THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES’ 


LIMITED 


(STEEL DIVISION), 
Abbey Works, Port Talbot, Glam. 


“LEVERHULME RESEARCH AWARDS | 


FELLOWSHIPS AND GRANTS, 1959 


Application is invited for Fellowships and Grants 
intended for senior 


These awards are 
established 
subjects 


position and are 
normally 


limited 
resident in the 


No subject of 


given to subjects in which 


years or less than three months and 


Application must be made on Form “ F ” 


lerether with further details from the Secretary. 
hulme Research Awards, St. Bridgct’s House, 
Place, London, E.C.4. 

The closing date is December 31. 1958. Results 


be announced in May and the awards will normally date 


from September 1. 
Asx ULTURAIL 


1959, 


(b Two Assistants, in Ministry of Agriculture. 
Fisheries and Food. Pensionable posts in London for 
men and women. Age on October 1, 1958, at least 
for (a at least 21 and normally under 28 for 
First or Second Class honours degree in agriculture, 
tconomics or related subject. or (possibly) pass degree 
with special qualifications, or acceptable post-graduate 
Diploma Principal post calls for at least three yeurs’ 
experience mm agricultural economics or related subject; 


a knowledge of statistical methods will be an advantage. 
Duties include investigation of charges in financial condi- 


tions of agricultural industry and factors affecting 
cultural output, analysis of farm accounting data 
Preparation of material for farm management 


werk. Men’s London salary scales: 


) £635 to £1.110. Starting salary above 
Possible in both cases. Promotion  prospects.- 
Civil Service Commission, Burlington Gardens. 


W.1, for application form 
November 6, 1458. 


NDUSTRIAL 
ment of NIGERIA for Department of Commerce 


quoting 4897/58. 


Industtics on contract for one tour of 12-24 months in 


fit instance. Commencing salary, according to 


aualificat ons and expericnce, not less than £1,206 a year 
™ seale (including Inducement Addition). rising to £1.674 


a year, Gratuity £150 a year. Outfit Allowance 
Free passages for officer and wife. 
maintenance in U.K. Liberal 
Candidates aged 30-55, must 
Or equivilent and have at 


leave on full 
possess School 


M indusiry. including three years at managerial 
preferabl; with more than one type of industry. 

mp of British Institute of Management or 
Reeognised body an advantage.—Write to the 
Aeents, 4 Millbank. London, S.W.1. State age. 
n block letters. full qualifications and experience, 


Wiete M4A/44921/EN. 


Bou ATION OFFICER: required for provincial area 
Applicants should be 


ef political party organisation. 


val 
Universit etaduates preferably between 25 and 


Hons, per 


less than 
Political Cent 
S.W.1, 


£700.—Write to 


Rerisiered 


b 
¥ St. Clements Press, Lid., Lendon, W.C.2. 


1958 





United 
in exceptional circumstances the Trustees may 
waive the condition as to residence. 
inquiry is excluded from consideration 
existing 


obtainable 
Lever- 
Bridewell 


ECONOMISTS: (a) One Principal: 


advisory 
(a) £1.450 to £2.050. 
minimum 
Write 
London, 
Closing date 


OFFICERS required by Federal Govern- 


Assistance towards 
children’s passages and grant up to £150 annually towards 
salary. 
Certificate 
least seven years” experience 
level, 
Member- 
similar 
Crown 
name 


& salary, according to experience and qualifica- 
Conservative 
re, Abbey House, 32 Smith Square, London, 


| 


CITY OF LIVERPOOL 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


CITY COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 


Principal: T. Gore, M.A., B.Sc.(Econ.), M.B.1.M., 
Hon. F.1.L., Barrister-at-Law. 


Applications are invited for the undermentioned appoint- 
ments (full-time). Duties to commence as soon as possible. 

(i) LECTURER IN ACCOUNTANCY to _ teach 
Accountancy and allied subjects to the Final Professional 
Level. A degree in Economics or Commerce would be 
an advantage 

(2) LECTURER IN ECONOMICS with special reference 
to Business Administration. Duties will include teaching 
different aspects of Business Administration to a high 
level and establishing contacts with firms in the area. 


Applicants should have teaching experience, good 
professional qualifications and suitable industrial and/or 
professional experience. 

Persons appointed will be permitted to do a limited 


amount of consultative work. 

Salaries will be in accordance with appropriate grade of 
the Burnham Technical Report, 1956. 

Further particulars and application forms (returnable 
by October 29, 1958) may be obtained from the Director 
of Education, 14 Sir Thomas Street, Liverpool 1. 

THOMAS ALKER, 
Town Clerk and Clerk to the Local Education Authority. 

(J.5354) 


CCOUNTANT required by GOVERNMENT OF 

NORTHERN NIGERIA for Ministry of Trade and 
Industry, Kaduna, on contract for one or two tours of 
12/24 months in first instance. Commencing salary 
(including Inducement Addition) for professionally 
qualified candidates, not less than £1,170 in scale, rising 
to £1,824 a year; for unqualified candidates. according 
10 experience. in scale £840 rising to £1.824 a year. 
Gratuity at rate of £100-£150 a year. Clothing allowance 
£45. Free passages for officer and wife. Assistance 
towards children’s passages and grant up to £288 a year. 
Liberal leave on full salary. Candidates between 23 and 
45. must have sound knowledge of accountancy and 
either hold recognised accountancy qualification or have 
had several years’ experience with professional accountants 
or commercial or industrial organisations.—Write to the 
Crown Agents, 4 Millbank, London, S.W.1. State age, 
name in block letters. full qualifications and experience, 
and quote M3A/45058/EN. 


PERSONAL ASSISTANT REQUIRED © 
IN PARIS 


Applications are invited for the post of P.A. to an 
Englishman holding a senior position in the permanent 
international civil service in Paris. 

Requirements: previous secretarial/P.A. appointments ; 
capacity for hard work. sustained high speeds in short- 
hand and typing essential, good French, interest in political 
guestions: over 25. 

Curriculum vitae to be sent to the Head of Personnel. 
Assembly of Western European Union, Palais de Chaillot, 
Paris 16. 


SCONOMIST, aged 22-30. required by leading U.K. 

Oil Company to join group responsible for developing 

the analysis and presentation of the Company's financial 
results. estimates and budgets. 

Candidates must have an honours degree in economics 
or equivalent, preferably with experience of statistics or 
accounting. Experience in commerce or industry would 
be an additional advantage but applications will be 
considered from recent graduates. The appointment will 
lead to positions of wider responsibility within § the 
Company. Salary offered will be commensurate with 
qualifications and experience. Excellent pension scheme.— 
Apply. giving full details of age. qualifications and 
experience, to Box 1051. Replies can only be sent to 
those selected for interview. 


REASURER required by ARUSHA TOWN COUNCIL, 
NORTHERN PROVINCE, TANGANYIKA, for 
admission to permanent establishment after six months’ 
probationary period. Commencing salary according to 
age, qualifications and experience. in scale £1,330 rising 
by annual increments of £44 to £1.770 a year. Council's 
contribution to Provident Fund £110-£147 a year. Liberal 
leave on full salary after tour of 48 months. Free 
passages. Furnished house provided at low rental. Climate 
well suited to Europeans. There are good educational 
facilities, and free medical treatment and sporting and 
other recreational facilities are available. Duties include 
Organising and administering Accounts Department of 
the Town Council together with the accounts of a coffee 
and sisal estate Candidates. not over 40. must possess 
recognised accountancy qualification and have experience 
in commercial and/or local government accounting.— 
Write to the Crown Agents, 4 Millbank, London, S.W.1. 
State age, name in block letters. full qualifications and 
experience and quote M3A/45078/EN. 
V ESTMINSTER COLLEGE OF 
Francis Street. S.W.1 Iwo Assistants. Grade B., 
required: (1) To teach Economics, British Constitution 
and Economic History: (2) To teach English and General 
subjects. Must be graduates and have experience in 
teaching these subjects. Burnham F.E. salary scales: 
£725 x £25 to £1.100. or £48 London allowance plus £36. 
Additions for training and incremenjs within the scale 
for experience.—Application forms from the secretary 
to be returned by October 29, 1958 


S.I.R. Headquarters. Regent Street. London. requires 

« two ECONOMISTS in the Senior Scientific Officer 
Grade for studies of research and development needs of 
industries and relative economic importance of scientific 
research programmes. 


COMMERCE, 


Qualifications: Ist or 2nd Class Honours degree in 
economics, plus three years” experience in applied 
economics in industry or university. Salary: £1,190 to 


£1.410 (men). Prospects of promotion (and for candi- 
dates under 31 also of establishment).—Application forms 
from Ministry of Labour and National Service, Profes- 
sional and Executive Register (Ref. P.E.1952). Atlantic 
House, Farringdon Strect. London. E.C.4. Closing date 
for applications November 3, 1958 


~ DURHAM COUNTY COUNCIL 
PLANNING DEPARTMENT 


RESEARCH ASSISTANT, salary £1,025 to £1,175. 
Must have a g00d Honours Degree in Economics and 
experience in industrial location work with industry or a 
Planning Authority. 

Housing available at 
12 miles from Durham. 

Forms and further particulars from County Planning 
Officer. 10 Church Street, Durham. Closing date Octo- 
ber 25, 1958. 


Peterlee and Newton Aycliffe, 
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NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE EDUCATION 


COMMITTEE 
MUNICIPAL COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
Required for January. 1959. a Senior Lecturer in 


Management Studies The candidate must be a graduate 
with industrial experience, qualified to teach Principles 
and Practice of Management, Work Study and related 


subjects including Foremanship. Application forms (re- 
turnable within fourteen days) and further details from 
the Principal. Municipal College of Commerce, College 
Street, Newcastie-upon-Tyne, 1. 


OPERATIONAL RESEARCH MANAGER 


PETFOODS LTD. will shortly appoint an 
Operational Research Manager with responsibility 
for devising. developing and controlling an exten- 
Sive programme Of operational research projects 
covering ultimately ail aspects of the Company's 
business. Some O.R. work has already been 
completed and Top Management is fully alive to 
the potential value of O.R. techniques. 


The successful applicant will be under 45 and 
possess a University Honours Degree in Mathe- 
matics or Science. will be a highly competent 
Statistician and will have had not less than four 
years’ experience im the application of O.R. in 
Industry. The ability to lead and inspire a team 
will be essential. 


Starting remuneration around £3,000 per annum 
with generous non-contributery pension, life assur- 
sickness 


ance and provision. Pleasant country 
location with better than average housing 
availability. 

Write, giving full details of education and 


experience, to The Personne! Director, Petfoods 
Limited, Melton Mowbray, Leics. 


PPORTUNITY for Economics graduates to train for 
responsible posts in marketing research in leading 
international organisation. Men 22 to 30 with potential 


for management. Ability to progress in expanding 
Company.— Write full details education, experience 
qualifications and current income level to Box 1052. 


GRADUATE TRAIT 





NG IN COMMERCE 


If you :— 
(a) are a man aged 22-25 
(b) have a good degree 


(c) are sure you have the personal qualities to 
reach the tep in the business world, we shall 
be pleased to hear from you. 


We are creating an additional post, in our 
London offices. to provide training for manage- 
ment responsibihties. There is a job to do from 
the start: for the man who can justify himself 
quickly. career prospects are excellent in our 
expanding organisation. 


Starting salary will be around £675 to £725 
p.a.. with increases On merit; we operate a first- 
class pension and life assurance scheme. 


If you have the qualifications specified, please 
write, stating age and career to date, to Box 1055. 


EADING firm of Stockbrokers requires experienced 
INVESTMENT STATISTICIAN preferably, but not 
necessarily. with professional or academic qualification. 
Good prospects and working conditions.—Write Box 
TE.821, c/o 191 Gresham House, E.C.2 


EDUCATIONAL 


- a line 
SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE 
B.SC.ECON. DEGREE 
Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 


Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees, instalments Over 920 Wolsey Hall 


students passed Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. exams.. 1951-57. 
Tuition also for G.C.E Law. Statistical. other exams. 
—Prospectus from C. D. Parker. M.A.. LL.D., Director 
of Studies, Dept P.16 WOLSEY HALL OXFORD. 


NTERNATIONAL 
—Experienced 


CORRESPONDENCE 
coaching for all leading 


SCHOOLS, 
professional, 


trade. technical and general exams General Certificate 
of Education: C.LS LC.W.A Manugement (B.1.M.); 
I.Mech.E.; Brit. I.R.E. R.I.B.A.: and many others.— 
Write for FREE book stating subject to: International 
Correspondence Schools, 71 Kingsway (Dept. 499), 


London. W.C.2 
B.SC.(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those secking executive appointments in commerce or 
industry. government or municipal posts. The College. 
established 1887. is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
Tutors. Low fees instalments.—Prospectus of U.C.C, 
Courses for London Degrees and Diplomas. G.C.f Law, 
free from the Registrar. 60 Burlington House, Cambridge, 
ECRETARIAL TRAINING, 

graduates and older students. 


14-weck courses 
2 Addison Road, 


especially for university 
Six-month and intensive 
Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 


for Examinations—University. Law, Accountancy, 
ing. Secretarial. Civil Service, Management, 
Commercial. General Certificate of Education. etc. Also 
many practical (non-cxamination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus. and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street. London, E.C.4. 


Cost- 
Export, 


#8 a Newspaper. Entered as Second Class Mail Matter at New York. N.Y., Post Office. Authorised as Second Class Mail. Post Offiee Dept., Ottawa. Printed in England 
Published by The Economist Newspaper Ltd., at 22 Ryder Sircet, London, SWI. 
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Diesel 
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As the name suggests . . . in the new UNIVERSAL 
series we have produced a planned range of fork 
trucks which offers the user choice of any power 
source — diesel — petrol - l.p.g. - electric, within a 
universal basic design utilising the fullest possible 
standardisation of main components, such as masts, 
drive and steer axles, with resulting benefits in truck - Teg 
value, operating economy, and rationalised spares g 4 y 


inventories. Yj 


Electric 
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TRY CLIMAX 
ENGINES LIMITED, 
Dept. E, COVENTRY 
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